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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

I.  DEFINITION  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  prophets  of  the  religions  of  the  world  have  been 
men  of  unusual  talents  and  often  of  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments. Their  office  has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  the  contributions  of  their  greater 
representatives  seem  only  enhanced  by  the  passing  of  the 
centuries.  The  many  unusual  acts  attributed  to  them  have 
long  puzzled  those  who  study  their  records,  and  even  today, 
modern  prophets  often  leave  us  bewildered  by  their  apparent- 
ly inexplicable  performances.  The  study  of  the  human  mind, 
in  its  normal,  abnormal  and  paranormal  activities,  is  the 
study  of  nsychology.  To  find  help  in  understanding  the 
abilities  of  the  prophet,  we  turn  to  this  soienoe.  The  rise 
of  a specialized  branch  of  psychology,  parapsychology, 
attempts  to  put  under  scientific  investigation  many  of  these 
peculiar  phenomena  displayed  since  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history  by  the  prophets  of  religion.  We  would  expect  that 
the  data  from  the  experiments  in  this  branch  science,  to- 
gether with  the  entire  field  of  the  psychology  of  person- 
ality, would  present  us  with  tools  that  would  enable  us  to 
grasp  a better,  even  though  still  limited,  understanding  of 
the  function  of  prophecy.  The  problem  of  this  thesis  is  to 
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determine  if  psychology  can  enlarge  our  understanding  of 
the  function  of  prophecy,  both  in  its  relation  to  the 
prophet,  and  in  its  effect  on  the  prophet’s  people* 

The  prophet  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  religious 
history  for  a reason.  His  importance  is  indicative  of  his 
meeting  a definite  need  in  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind. 
Though  the  surface  characteristics  of  the  prophet  may  differ 
in  the  various  religions,  there  remain  definite  features 
and  functions  which  are  common  to  them  all.  This  study 
will  attempt  to  determine  what  it  was  in  the  character  and 
function  of  the  prophet  that  earned  him  reverential  respect 
in  his  day  and  has  continued  to  venerate  him  as  a religious 
pioneer  in  our  day. 

Though  the  psychological  approach  to  understanding 
the  prophet  is  the  one  applied  in  this  study,  the  influence 
of  the  prophet’s  times  and  culture  can  not  be  overlooked  as 
a significant  influence  on  the  character  of  his  office. 

The  customs,  mores,  beliefs  and  expectations  of  the  culture 
in  which  we  live  are  determining  factors  in  the  kind  of  life 
that  we  live,  the  goals  we  seek  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
seek  them.  The  great  contrast  of  life  in  Plymouth  Colony 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  in  Boston  of  the  twentieth 
century  gives  an  idea  of  the  differences  that  can  occur  in 
the  same  nation  over  a period  of  time,  and  if  then  the  di- 
versity between  the  present  day  Oriental  culture  and 
Occidental  culture  is  noted,  we  see  the  dissimilarities  that 
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a geographical  distance  can  create.  This  contrast  is 
brought  out  clearly  in  Swami  Akhilananda’s  recent  work, 

Hindu  psychology.1 2  We  could  not  expect  a colonial  prophet 
to  function  as  would  a twentieth  century  prophet,  nor  would 
it  be  probable  that  an  American  prophet  would  resemble  an 
Indian  prophet.  The  investigations  of  this  study  have  en- 
deavored to  understand  the  prophets  in  the  light  of  the 
particular  cultures  in  which  they  lived. 

Were  it  not  for  the  recent  developments  of  psychic 
research,  or  parapsychology  as  it  is  also  called,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  study  would  have  been  made.  The  data 
from  this  branch  of  psychology  have  opened  a new  field  of 
investigation  in  the  psychology  of  religious  prophecy, 
previous  works  have  been  confined  to  the  principles  of 
psychology  as  they  are  limited  to  the  space-time-sense  world 
which  our  western  science  has  accepted  as  its  only  possible 
field  of  investigation, ^ It  appears  that  such  interpreta- 
tions of  the  prophetic  function  have  succeeded  only  by 
forcing  the  prophet’s  activities  into  this  suace-time-sense 
mold  by  a sweep  of  the  pen.  The  primary  sources  of  data 
have  been  violated,  not  to  the  fault  of  the  investigator, 
but  by  the  limitation  of  his  workable  tools. 

1.  Swami  Akhilananda,  Hindu  psychology  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1946). 

2.  A good  example  of  which  is:  J.  H.  Kaplan, 

psychology  of  Prophecy  (Philadelphia:  Julius  H.  Greenstone, 

1908) . 
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The  science  of  parapsychology  investigates  the 
possible  existence  of  those  faculties  of  the  human  mind 
which  can  not,  at  least  at  present,  be  explained  by  the 
principles  and  laws  of  a space-time-sense  world.  By  the 
laboratory  method  this  science  experiments  with  the  possi- 
bility of  extrasensory  perception  and  kinetic  phenomena 
inexplicable  by  the  laws  of  physics.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  warrant  attention.  The  limited  data  availa- 
ble provide  possible  tools  with  which  to  probe  deeper  into 
the  historical  records  of  the  prophets,  to  attempt  to  under- 
stand the  prophetic  function  with  less  violence  to  the 
primary  sources  of  data,  and  to  do  so  by  means  of  scientific 
principles. 

Should  the  attempt  thus  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
of  religious  prophecy  prove  a possibility,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  correlate  this  possibility  with  the  established 
principles  of  modern  psychology.  If  there  is  extrasensory 
perception,  and  if  the  prophets  were  able  so  to  perceive, 
then  the  attempt  must  be  made  to  show  how  this  perception 
is  made  available  to  the  human  mind.  The  close  affinity  of 
the  prophets  to  the  mystics,  both  in  their  official  func- 
tions and  in  their  personal  lives,  and  the  limited  similar- 
ities of  the  prophets  to  present  day  Spiritualist  mediums, 
makes  necessary  a brief  study  of  these  groups  also.  These 
investigations,  together  with  the  contributions  of  others 
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who  have  made  psychological  studies  of  the  mystic  and 
medium,  make  possible  the  correlation  of  the  prophetic 
function  with  the  superconscious  state  of  the  human  mind. 

It  is  the  thesis  of  this  study  that  the  possibilities  in- 
herent in  the  concent  of  the  surer conscious  mind,  as  sub- 
stantiated by  the  data  of  modern  psychology,  are  the  most 
satisfactory  means  available  at  our  present  stage  of  science 
for  understanding  religious  prophecy. 

Religious  prophecy,  as  it  is  used  in  this  study,  is 
that  function  among  the  religions  of  the  world  in  which 
communications  from  the  deity  are  spontaneously  perceived 
in  a paranormal  manner  by  the  prorhet  and  are  forwarded  to 
the  people  in  a mediative  capacity.  We  frequently  think 
of  prophecy  as  the  foretelling  of  the  future,  and  this  was 
a definite  part  of  that  vocation.  The  prophet,  however, 
did  much  more  than  foretell  the  future;  his  was  an  office 
that  placed  him  in  a mediative  if  not  direct  communication 
with  God,  and  distinguished  him  as  a religious  leader  and  a 
religious  genius. 

II.  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  FIELD 

The  many  religions  have  their  myriad  prophets.  Many 
books  have  been  written  on  a single  prophet.  The  nature  of 
this  thesis  made  necessary  a general  study  of  the  prophets, 
rather  than  an  exhaustive  study  of  any  one  prophet,  or  of 
the  prophets  of  any  one  religion.  Because  prophecy  rose  to 
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its  highest  manifestation  among  the  prophets  of  Israel,  and 
because  most  available  literature  upon  the  subject  of 
prophecy  pertains  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  them, 
they  will  have  a large  share  of  attention  in  the  study. 

The  approach  to  the  problem  will  be  limited  to  the 
psychological  and  to  the  related  sociological  implications. 
This  limitation  serves  chiefly  to  exclude  theological  con- 
cepts. Though  the  concept  of  God  is  now  considered  a 
possibility  for  scientific  research,3 * *  the  assumption  of  the 
power  and  intervention  of  God  in  a psychological  study  is 
at  present  a contradiction  in  terms.  In  a psychological 
interpretation  of  the  prophetic  office,  whatever  the  in- 
tervention of  God  in  the  prophet’s  activity,  the  psycholo- 
gist is  limited  to  the  prophet's  part  in  that  intervention. 
Theology  of  religious  prophecy  is  a study  in  itself,  beyond 
the  scope  of  psychology. 

Theological  controversy  therefore  is  not  the  concern 
of  this  psychological  study.  The  theological  schools  of 
thought  on  Biblical,  and  in  particular,  Old  Testament 
interpretation  are  extremely  diverse.  The  opinions  of  such 
scholars  as  Orelli  and  Koenig  on  one  hand,  and  Bade  and 
Torrey  on  the  other,  are  in  many  instances  contradictory. 

3.  J.  B.  Rhine,  HThe  Relation  Between  Psychology  and 

Religion,11  (Copy  of  talk  broadcast  from  Town  Hall,  New  York, 

June  11,  1946  on  World  Faith  Round  Table  series). 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  refrain  from  involvement 
in  this  theological  controversy.  That  is  another  field  of 
investigation.  Holscher  points  out  that  though  historical 
criticism  may  question  the  accuracy  of  a passage,  psycho- 
logically it  may  be  correct.  Historical  criticism  he  con- 

4 

eludes  should  remain  subordinate  in  a study  of  this  nature. 
Material  used  from  the  Old  Testament  will  be  evaluated 
solely  from  the  psychological  and  sociological  point  of  view. 

There  are  several  barriers  to  our  understanding  of 
prophecy.  The  language  difficulty  can  not  be  overlooked. 
Prophetic  experience  as  will  be  shown,  is  ultra-perceptive 
and  paranormal,  and  hence  our  understanding  of  it  is 
seriously  limited,  being  conveyed  to  us  in  terminology 
adapted  to  experiences  of  a different  nature.  There  is  no 
language  which  can  describe  feelings  and  experiences  to 
those  who  have  never  had  such  experiences  and  feelings.  An 
attempt  can  be  made  by  comparing  them  to  sensations  and 
experiences  commonly  known,  the  use  of  simile  and  metaphor-- 
and  that  is  what  the  prophets  did.  The  gap  between  the 
original  and  the  reproduction  by  comparison  must  be  filled 
in  by  the  imagination. 

The  cultural  differences  between  the  prophet’s  day 
and  ours,  and  even  between  his  land  and  ours,  complicates 

4.  Gustav  Holscher,  Die  Propheten  (Lepzig:  Hinrichs, 
1914),  p.  3. 
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the  accuracy  of  our  observations.  This  is  a limitation 
which  can  be  partially  eliminated  by  continued  study  of 
the  prophet’s  culture,  and  by  a willingness  to  appreciate 
the  significance  of  customs  differing  from  our  own.  Though 
we  can  thus  reduce  this  barrier,  we  can  never  remove  it, 
for  there  is  that  in  the  cultures  of  the  prophets  that  is 
lost  in  the  irreversible  passage  of  time,  and  though 
archeologists  may  retrieve  many  valuable  remains  of  those 
days,  they  serve  chiefly  as  hints  and  suggestions  for  con- 
forming our  imagination  closer  to  reality. 

The  primary  sources  of  data  are  also  limited.  The 
records  of  the  prophets,  their  own  writings  or  contemporary 
writings  about  them,  are  fragmentary  in  nature.  When  we 
think  of  the  volumes  written  by  some  of  our  present  day 
religious  leaders,  and  compare  them  to  the  few  chapters 
that  we  have  from  the  prophets,  we  realize  we  have  precious 
little.  We  have  little  that  oould  be  called  autobiography 
or  biography  of  those  prophets  that  made  their  office  im- 
mortal. We  have  at  best,  sketches  of  their  lives,  recorded 
incidents  in  whioh  they  figured  prominently,  which  often, 
as  in  the  case  of  Israel,  are  related  as  chronological 
developments  in  the  history  of  the  nation  or  religious 
community. 

Added  to  this  fragmentary  nature  of  the  records  is 
the  additional  hindrance  that  those  who  recorded,  including 
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the  prophets  themselves,  lacked  the  scientific  knowledge 
and  concepts  that  we  have  today*  Not  having  this  under- 
standing, or  at  least,  terminology,  they  could  not  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  interpreting  what  they  experienced. 
Furthermore,  the  prophets  had  no  interest  in  the  psycho- 
logical description  or  explanation  of  their  experience.5 
Had  they  possessed  this  knowledge  and  used  it  in  their 
interpretive  recordings,  there  would  have  been  less  need 
for  a study  of  this  kind.  There  are  those  today,  however, 
who  seem  to  have  this  knowledge,  and  who  have  experiences 
similar  at  least,  to  those  which  the  prophets  described, 
from  whom  we  may  receive  help  in  understanding  religious 
prophecy.6 

From  these  limitations  it  is  thus  evident  that  there 
is  the  necessity  for  frequent  reconstruction  by  inference. 
Every  attempt  will  be  made  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  the 
inference  in  so  far  as  that  is  possible.  Inferences,  how- 
ever, can  never  be  made  synonymous  with  facts  until  further 
evidence  transfers  them  from  the  status  of  inference  to  fact 

Psychical  research  is  approximately  seventy-seven 
years  old.7  Many  famous  psychologists  have  aided  in  this 

5.  Holscher,  op.  cit.  pp.  3-5. 

6.  A good  example  of  which  is:  S.  J.  Garrett, 

Telepathy,  in  Search  of  a Lost  Faculty  (New  York:  Creative 
Age  Press,  Inc.,  194177 

7.  Beginning  with  the  investigations  of  Sir  Wm. 

Crooks  in  1870.  See:  Harry  Price,  Fifty  Yaara  nf  Pay.chi.cal 
Re search  (London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1939),  p.  26. 
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research  in  different  countries  and  various  societies  and 
laboratories.  No  single  thesis  could  successfully  do 
justice  either  to  the  history  or  to  the  findings  of  this 
science.  Many  of  the  early  experimentations  were  not  per- 
formed under  scientific  conditions,  and  even  today,  attempts 
are  continually  being  made  to  insure  against  the  possibility 
of  sensory  clues.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  limit  this 
particular  study  to  the  more  outstanding  workers  and  more 
prominent  experiments  in  this  field.  References  were  center- 
ed chiefly  on  the  work  reported  by  the  British  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  the  American  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  and  the  Parapsycho logical  Laboratory  at  Duke 
University.  Though  this  appears  as  a limitation,  it  is  so 
only  in  the  sense  of  importance,  for  little  that  is  de- 
serving of  attention  in  the  field  of  psychic  research 
escapes  the  publications  of  these  three  groups. 

Parapsychology  is  a young  science.  It  is  a science 
which,  because  it  investigates  phenomena  hitherto  considered 
inexplicable  or  nonexistent,  is  not  accepted  as  such  uni- 
versally. prejudice  dies  hard,  especially  when  such  preju- 
dice is  a protective  measure  for  a system  of  thought  upon 
which  a life’s  work  has  been  based.8  The  prejudice  is 
waning,  but  it  is  still  strong  enough  to  throw  a shadow 

B.  J.  B.  Rhine,  "The  Source  of  Difficulties  in 
parapsychology,"  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Yol.  10, 
(September,  1946),  p.  167. 
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over  the  reliability  or  importance  of  the  findings  of  this 
pioneer  research. 

prejudice  is  not  the  only  factor  which  limits  the 
authority  of  parapsychological  data.  The  nature  of  psychic 
phenomena  themselves  is  restricting  in  that  it  makes 
scientific  investigation  difficult.  Psychic  phenomena 
usually  occur  spontaneously.  The  subject  rarely  controls 
their  occurrence  or  their  particular  manifestation.  There 
are,  however,  conditions  which  appear  to  be  favorable  for 
the  occurrence  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  these  conditions 
which  the  subject  in  the  laboratory  attempts  to  meet.  Even 
though  he  should  meet  the  conditions,  however,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  an  extrasensory  experience  will  occur. 

These  phenomena  are  consciously  controlled  only  to  a slight 
extent,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  largely  involuntary. 

Investigating  phenomena  which  are  largely  spontaneous 
and  involuntary  in  character  is  a most  laborious  task.  The 
data  are  derived  through  patience  and  scientific  devotion, 
and  are  only  presentable,  scientifically,  in  statistical 
form.  This  subject  is  treated  fully  in  a later  chapter, 
and  these  statements  serve  merely  to  show  the  limitations 
of  the  field  in  the  data  from  psychical  research. 

Though  references  are  made  to  the  mystics  of  the 
various  religions  and  to  the  activities  of  spiritualist 
mediums,  this  is  not  an  exhaustive  study  in  either  mysticism 
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or  mediums.  References  to  those  subjects  are  made  only  as 
they  correspond  to  some  function  of  prophecy  and  as  their 
practices  are  engaged  in  by  the  prophets. 

III.  INVESTIGATIONS  BY  OTHERS 

i 

Much  has  been  written  on  psychical  research  and  on 
the  Old  Testament  prophets.  The  material  is  less  abundant 
on  the  prophets  of  other  religions,  and  on  the  use  of  data 
of  psychical  research  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  office 
of  the  prophet.  The  literature  may  be  divided  into  eleven 
groups:  (1)  The  writings  of  the  prophets  or  the  original 

sources  of  the  prophet’s  activities*  (2)  Literature  on 
prophecy,  magic  and  divination.  (3)  Literature  on  the  Old 
Testament  and  its  prophecies.  (4)  References  to  the 
prophets  of  other  religions.  (5)  Collections  of  prophecies 
through  the  centuries.  (6)  Literature  on  the  psychology 
of  the  prophet  and  prophecy.  (7)  philosophical  conjectures 
of  extrasensory  perception’s  application  to  religion  and 
religious  experience.  (8)  Literature  on  the  psychology  of 
religion.  (9)  Writings  of  individual  mediums.  (10)  Lit- 
erature on  psychical  research.  (11)  Literature  on  the  study 
of  the  superconscious  mind. 

1.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  and  original  sources 
of  the  prophet’s  activities  include  the  sacred  writings  of 
the  religions  of  the  world,  that  of  major  value  being  the 
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Old  Testament* 

2.  Literature  on  psychical  research.  Of  the  many 

works  in  this  field  those  by  Rhine  are  of  special  importance 

His  work,  in  conjunction  with  J.  G.  pratt  and  other  associ- 

g 

ates,  Extra-Sensory  Perception  After  Sixty  Years,  was  label 
ed  as,  "unquestionably  the  most  important  book  yet  published 
in  the  field  of  psychic  research  and  parapsychology,  with 
the  doubtful  exceptions  of  one  or  two  of  the  early  classics, 
which  are  scarcely  comparable,"  by  the  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Society  for  Psychical  Researoh.^  His  latest  book, 
The  Reach  of  the  Mind,^1  was  published  in  1947.  In  it  he 
presents  the  latest  in  Duke  University  parapsychological 
data  and  applies  these  data  to  the  problems  of  philosophy, 
religion  and  human  relations.  The  Proceedings  of  the 
British  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  the  Journal  of 
Parapsychology  from  Duke  University,  are  the  three  major 
periodicals  in  the  field.  The  work  of  Dunne  as  reported  in 
his  book,  An  Experiment  with  Time,^2  is  an  investigation 
into  the  prophetic  function  of  dreams,  with  an  attempted 

9.  J.  B.  Rhine,  et  al.,  Extra-Sensory  perception 
After  Sixty  Years  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1940). 

10.  Review,  proceedings  46  (Nov.  1940),  p.  265. 

11.  J.  B.  Rhine,  The  Reach  of  the  Mind  (New  York: 

Wm.  Sloane  Associates,  1947). 

12.  J.  W.  Dunne,  An  Experiment  with  Time  (New  York: 
The  MacMillin  Co.,  1927). 
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explanation  in  the  theory  of  Serialism,  treating  time  as 
the  fourth  dimension, 

5,  Literature  on  the  Old  Testament  prophets  and 
prophecies.  This  is  another  voluminous  field.  J.  M.  p. 
Smith13  has  studied  the  prophet  with  respect  to  his  own 
inner  feelings,  and  thus  is  particularly  helpful  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  psychology  of  prophecy.  This  is  also 
true  of,  The  Prophets  Tell  Their  Own  Story,  by  -<-»eslie,^ 
which  relates  the  prophet’s  experiences  as  coming  from  his 
own  lips.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  way  they  felt  as  they  per- 
formed their  duties.  Knudson  has  two  books  on  the  Old 
Testament  prophets,15  and  in  both  the  author  manifests 
ability  to  see  through  the  prophetic  books  to  the  prophets 
themselves.  A valuable  work  in  the  psychological  interpre- 
tation of  the  prophetic  ecstatical  experience  is,  Die 
prop  he  ten  by  Holscher.'1'6 

4.  Literature  on  prophecy,  magic  and  divination. 

A more  limited  field,  the  exhaustive  study  of  Guillaume 
being  of  particular  importance  in  pointing  out  the  differ- 
ences in  the  methods  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  and  their 


13.  J.  M.  p.  Smith,  The  Prophets  and  The ir  Time 

(Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  1935 j.  The  Prophet  and 
His  Problems  (New  York:  Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1914). 

14.  E.  A.  Leslie,  The  Prophet’s  Tell  Their  Own  Story 
(New  York:  The  Abingdon  press,  1939 ) . 

15.  A.  G.  Knudson,  The  Beacon  Lights  of  prophecy 
(New  York:  The  Methodist  Book  Concern, 1914 ) • The  Prophetic 
Movement  in  Israel  (New  fork:  Abingdon  Cokesbury  Press,  19&1). 

16.  Holscher,  op.  cit., 
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neighbors. 

5.  Literature  on  the  psychology  of  religion.  James* 
analysis  of  mysticism  was  apropos  to  this  study, and  also 
the  similar  work  of  Leuba.^9  Hickman  has  a chanter  on  the 
psychology  of  inspiration  in  his  book,  Introduction  to  the 
psychology  of  Religion.20 

6.  References  to  the  prophets  of  other  religions. 

Of  particular  value  in  this  field  was  The  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  edited  by  Perm,  whose  concise  thoroughness  is  of 
great  value. 

7.  YYritings  of  individual  mediums.  These  are  works 

of  an  autobiographical  and  introspective  nature,  or  of  a 

biographical  and  analytic  nature.  The  biography  of  the 

21 

trance  prophet,  Edgar  Gayce,  provides  parallels  to  some  of 
the  experiences  of  the  prophets. 

8.  Collections  of  prophecies  through  the  centuries. 
These  are  books  which  chronologically  relate  the  history  of 
prophecy,  both  religious  and  secular,  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  Forman’s  work,  The  Story  of  prophecy,22  is  an 


17.  A.  Guillaume,  prophecy  and  Divination  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1938). 

18.  W.  James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience 

(London:  Longmans,  Green  and  Go.,  1902). 

19.  J.  H.  Leuba,  The  Psychology  of  Religious 

Mysticism  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.,  1925). 

F.  S.  Hickman,  Introduction  to  the  -Psychology  of 
Religion  (New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press,  1926). 

Si.  Thos.  Sugrue,  There  Is  a River  (New  York:  Henry 

Holt  and  Co.,  1942). 

22.  H.  J.  Forman,  The  Story  of  Prophecy  (New  York: 
Farrar  & Rhinehart,  1936). 
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example  of  this  group,  as  it  traces  prophecy  from  the 
ancient  Greek  oracles  to  the  Theosophy  prophets  of  today. 

The  prophecies  are  simply  related,  not  evaluated,  and  there 
is  no  attempt  to  analyze  the  prophet. 

9.  philosophical  conjectures  of  extrasensory  per- 
ception’s application  to  religion  and  religious  experience. 
Of  the  books  written  before  1920  in  this  specific  area  is 
Franklin  Johnson’s  The  New  Psychic  Studi es  in  Their  Relation 
to  Christian  Thought,23  which  reviews  the  work  of  the 
British  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  relates  it  to 
the  Christian  doctrines  of  prayer,  immortality  and  revela- 
tion. Since  1920  there  is  the  study,  The  Church  and  psyohl- 

5>A 

cal  Research  by  G.  E.  Wright.*" 

10.  Literature  on  the  psychology  of  the  prophet  and 
prophecy.  In  this  group  is  a ph.D.  thesis,  written  in  1903, 
The  Psychology  of  prophecy,  by  J.  H.  Kaplan.23  The  author, 
in  a very  scholarly  way,  analyzes  the  prophets  of  Israel, 
their  prophecies,  their  personalities,  and  their  means  of 
prophecying.  Approaching  the  subject  from  a naturalistic 
point  of  view,  his  purpose  is  to  explain  the  prophet’s  ex- 
periences by  the  principles  of  known  science,  and  he  does 

23.  Franklin  Johnson,  The  New  psychic  Studies  in 

Their  Relation  to  Chri stian  Thought  (New  York:  Funk  and 

Wagnalls,  1887). 

24.  George  E.  Wright,  The  Church  and  Psychical 

Research;  A Layman’s  Vie^  . (London : K.  Paul,  I'rench,  TiUbner 

and  Company,  1920). 

25.  Kaplan,  op.  cit. 
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so  without  any  reference  to  the  science  of  psychical  re- 
search— presumably  because  of  the  early  date  of  writing. 

Povah’s  book,  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Hebrew 
26 

Prophets,  published  in  1925,  is  as  the  title  says,  an 
analysis  of  the  Re  brew  prophets  and  their  prophecy  in  the 
light  of  the  principles  of  psychoanalysis.  Hamilton  has 
written  a study  of  the  prophets  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
psychologist. 27  Her  analyses  concern  their  messages  as 
indicative  of  their  personalities.  Here  as  in  the  above 
work,  the  psychological  analysis  is  devoid  of  any  reference 
to  the  data  of  parapsychology.  The  prophe ts.  Their  Person- 
alities and  Teachings.28  by  Cohon,  is  confined  for  the  most 
part  to  the  Hebrew  Prophets  and  to  their  teachings* 

Rhine’s  interest  in  precognition  experiments  has  led 
him  to  write  several  articles  and  editorials  on  this  subject 
or  in  reference  to  it  in  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology. 

These  are  the  works  that  deal  more  or  less  exclusive- 
ly with  the  psychology  of  religious  prophecy.  Scattered 
references  to  the  subject,  especially  in  the  literature  on 
the  Old  Testament,  are  quite  numerous;  yet  even  these 

£6.  y.  W.  Povah,  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Hebrew 
Prophets  (London:  Longmans,  Green  & Oo. , 1925). 

27.  Edith  Hamilton,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (New  York: 
W.  W.  Norton  Co.,  1925). 

28.  B.  D.  Cohon,  The  Prophets,  Their  Personalities 
and  Teachings  (New  York:  Chas  Scribner's  Sons,  19«39). 
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scattered  references  are  for  the  most  part  void  of  any 
reference  to  parapsychology* 

11*  Literature  on  the  study  of  the  superconscious 
mind.  While  many  of  the  hooks  mentioned  in  the  other 
groups  refer  to  the  superconscious,  their  emphasis  warranted 
their  placement  in  another  group.  The  work  of  Heard  fits 
almost  exclusively  into  this  group,  his  entire  emphasis 

£9 

being  on  the  evolution  of  the  human  mind  or  consciousness. 

30 

The  recently  published  (1946)  Hindu  Psychology 
by  the  Boston  Vedanta  leader,  Swami  Akhilananda,  is  a con- 
trast to  the  other  works  in  the  field,  being  based  on  the 
Vedanta  religious  beliefs  which  accept  the  reality  of  extra- 
sensory perception.  The  experiences  of  the  Indian  Swami  are 
explained  by  the  assumption  of  a sunerconscious  state  of  the 
mind  in  which  one’s  perception  is  ultimately  extrasensory. 

IV.  METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  discover  the 
psychological  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  religious 
prophecy.  The  procedure  moves  in  two  directions,  to  his- 
torical research  in  religious  prophecy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
to  parapsychological  research  into  extrasensory  perceptions 

29.  Gerald  Heard,  The  Ascent  of  Humanity  (New  York: 
Harcourt  Brace  and  Co.,  1929). 

30.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit. 
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on  the  other.  These  two  procedures  are  then  synthesized, 
together  with  other  psychological  principles,  in  a psycho- 
logical analysis  of  the  prophet  to  understand  his  methods 
and  his  office. 

In  the  historical  research  the  primary  sources  of 
data  are  the  writings  of  the  prophets  and  the  original 
records  of  the  activities  of  the  prophets.  This  requires 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  de- 
tailed investigations  into  their  original  languages.  The 
history  of  Israel  is  the  history  of  the  great  prophets,  and 
the  writings  of  other  prophets  were  less  revealing  in  com- 
parison. 

The  secondary  sources  of  data  were  the  many  works 
written  in  exposition  of  the  primary  sources  of  data.  By 
far  the  majority  of  these  were  on  the  **ebrew  prophets, 
interpreting  their  message  and  exploring  their  methods. 

These  secondary  sources  throw  much  light  on  the  culture  of 
the  prophets*  times,  an  understanding  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  a study  of  this  nature.  Outstanding  scholars 
of  the  Christian  Church  have  written  in  this  field,  and  their 
works  form  a cumulative  supply  of  knowledge  from  which  this 
study  has  greatly  profited. 

In  the  parapsychological  researoh  into  extrasensory 
perceptions,  it  was  necessary  chronologically  to  study  the 
experiments  through  the  years,  the  work  of  the  British 
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Society,  of  the  American  Society,  the  many  independent  and 
lay  investigators  who  have  published  their  reports,  and 
finally  the  monumental  work  at  Duke  University,  To  gain 
this  perspective  it  was  necessary  to  cover  the  neriodicals 
devoted  to  this  research  and  the  books  that  have  been 
published  at  a steady,  though  never  prolific,  rate  since 
the  founding  of  the  British  Society  in  1832,  Parapsychology 
is  a science  which  is  developing  by  the  month,  and  one  is 
not  up  to  date,  even  on  primary  data,  unless  one  has  covered 
the  latest  publications, 

A secondary  method  of  procedure  in  this  direction 
has  been  that  of  personal  experimentation.  This  work  has 
been  done  with  the  material  used  in  the  ^arapsychological 
Laboratory  at  Duke  University.  The  purpose  has  been  to  test 
for  my  own  satisfaction,  the  possibility  of  clairvoyant, 
telepathic,  precognitive,  postcognitive  and  psycho-kinetic 
faculties  in  the  human  mind.  These  exueriments  have  been 
nerformed  over  a period  of  a year  and  a half  with  various 
individuals  and  groups. 

In  preparation  for  this  thesis  I have  visited  the 
Parapsychological  Laboratory  at  Duke  University  and  inter- 
viewed Rhine  and  his  associates  on  this  subject.  I have 
also  visited  the  Association  of  Research  and  Enlightenment 
at  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia,  an  association  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  trance  medium,  Edgar  Cayce,  and 
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have  had  several  interviews  with  those  who  worked  with 
Cayoe  and  experienced  his  prophetic  abilities.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  interviews  have  been  those  with  people  who 
claim  to  have  had  psychical  experiences  of  an  extrasensory 
nature — not  professional  or  spiritualist  mediums,  but  those 
who  have  been  aware  at  times  of  their  possession  of  what 
appeared  to  them  as  psychical  abilities. 

The  synthetic  step  in  this  procedure  will  be  a de- 
tailed study  of  the  prophets  and  their  activities  from  the 
viewpoint  of  parapsychology.  Taking  the  data  derived  from 
the  historical  research  and  that  obtained  from  the  para- 
psychological  research,  it  is  the  aim  of  this  third  step  to 
bring  the  two  together,  as  the  one  illuminates  the  other. 

That  which  results  from  this  synthesis  will  then  be 
correlated  with  other  known  data  and  related  phenomena  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  a working  hypothesis  with  which  to 
integrate  conclusions  with  the  science  of  modern  psychology 
as  a whole,  and  to  formulate  a procedure  for  cultivating  the 
prophetic  spirit. 


V.  SYNOPSIS 

The  prophet’s  origin  in  the  cultures  of  the  past 
illumines  many  of  the  characteristics  he  assumed  in  his 
later  development.  Magical  incantations  and  the  many  modes 
of  primitive  divination  all  make  a contribution  to  the 
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development  of  religious  prophecy.  *’rom  them  we  can  trace 
the  direction  of  the  evolution  of  the  prophet* 

The  nature  of  the  prophet  was  particularly  fitted 
for  his  office.  His  gifts  which  developed  through  his 
cultural  encouragement  distinguished  him  from  the  ordinary 
religious  individual.  The  personality  of  the  prophet, 
though  widely  divergent  in  many  ways  among  the  representa- 
tives of  the  office,  had  specific  qualities  which  stimulated 
the  prophetic  function.  They  made  possible  his  visions, 
dreams  and  ecstasy,  and  facilitated  his  acute  awareness  of 
the  presence  of  God.  The  prophet’s  keen  intelligence  and 
stable  personality  were  the  basis  of  his  religious  genius 
and  spiritual  psychology.  His  interpretive  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  social  relationships  and  his  understanding 
of  human  nature  were  important  tools  in  his  prophetic  func- 
tion. 

The  need  for  the  prophet  among  the  peoples  of  the 
world  brought  the  prophetic  office  into  existence.  The 
function  of  the  prophet,  though  manifested  in  various  ways, 
was  essentially  that  of  spokesman  for  the  deity.  He  was 
mediator  between  man  and  God,  and  felt  himself  identified 
with  the  cause  of  his  God.  He  received  his  messages  para- 
normally  through  inspiration  and  normally  through  in- 
telligent analyses  and  deductions  and  communicated  the 
messages  by  preaching  and  teaching,  and  predicting  the  future. 
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The  spontaneity  of  his  inspiration  distinguished  him  from 
the  priest  and  the  sage.  The  extrasensory  character  of  his 
revelations  form  the  basis  for  the  later  applications  of 
parapsychological  data  to  the  prophetic  function.  The 
prophet’s  belief  in  a moral  law  which  reached  its  highest 
development  in  the  Hebrew  prophet,  was  the  central  principle 
in  his  spiritual  truths.  The  Hebrew  prophet  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  history  of  religious  prophecy. 

The  diminishing  prejudice  against  psychical  phenomena 
in  scientific  circles  has  encouraged  the  progress  of  psychi- 
cal research.  The  important  data  from  the  research  of  the 
British  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  the  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Researoh  and  the  Parapsychology  Laboratory  at 
Duke  University  have  established  a science.  These  findings 
indicate  laws  which  the  phenomena  of  extrasensory  perception 
appears  to  follow. 

These  laws  for  parapsychological  activity  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  the  working  conditions  assumed  by  the  proph 
et.  These  laws  are  also  obeyed  by  others  who  claim  extra- 
sensory powers,  such  as  spiritualist  mediums  and  mystics. 

A study  of  the  psychical  phenomena  spontaneously  experienced 
by  the  peoples  of  the  world  shows  conditions  similar  both 
to  those  of  prophecy  and  psychical  research.  The  prophet’s 
attitude  toward  his  office,  his  nature,  his  working  at- 
mosphere are  all  conducive  to  the  occurrence  of  extrasensory 
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perception.  Many  of  the  experiences  of  the  prophets  are 
examples  of  extrasensory  powers  acting  in  their  various 
modes  of  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  precognition  and  post- 
cognition. The  extrasensory  perception  explanation  is  the 
most  logical  one  in  interpreting  these  prophetic  experiences 
and  his  major  means  of  receiving  revelation,  namely,  the 
vision. 

The  psychical  activities  of  the  prophet  are  dis- 
similar to  activities  usually  associated  with  the  sub- 
conscious mind.  As  the  paranormal  experiences  of  writers, 
scientists,  philosophers  and  mystics,  they  enter  from  a 
superconsoious  dimension  of  the  mind.  The  superconscious 
activities  enter  the  mind  when  the  conscious  mind  is  passive 
and  the  subconscious  mind,  suppressed.  Developing  the 
prophetic  spirit  consists  in  practicing  this  state  of  dis- 
sociation which  encourages  superconsoious  experience.  This 
is  done  through  meditation  upon  symbols  or  thoughts  of 
religious  significance.  The  highest  form  of  superconscious 
experience  is  not  that  of  extrasensory  perception  as  tested 
by  psychical  research,  but  rather,  the  experiencing  of  the 
cosmic  consciousness  with  which  the  individual  consciousness 
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CHAPTER  II 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  PROPHET 

J.  M.  P.  Smith  has  contended  that  any  study  of 
prophecy  must  include  a study  of  history.^-  The  office  of 
the  prophet  was  closely  associated  with  the  national  and 
cultural  life  of  the  peoples  of  antiquity*  In  the  majority 
of  these  cultures  the  office  was  a theocratic  institution, 
which  reveals  not  only  the  nature  of  many  of  these  ancient 
civilizations,  but  also  the  reason  for  the  cultural  im- 
portance of  religious  prophecy.1 2  A historic  study  of 
religious  prophecy  should  begin  with  an  investigation  of 
its  origin,  its  earliest  appearances  and  the  locations  and 
significance  of  these  appearances*  This  chapter  is  an 
attempt  at  such  an  investigation,  and  will  consist  of  a 
philological  treatment  of  the  early  words  for  prophet,  a 
description  of  its  emergence  in  the  various  ancient  civiliza- 
tions, of  primitive  magic  and  divination,  of  the  prophetic 
experience  of  possession,  and  an  interpretation  of  evolution- 
ary trends  in  the  ancient  prophetic  office* 

The  modes  of  expression  which  characterize  religious 
prophecy  have  their  appearance  in  almost  every  civilization 
of  which  there  is  any  record,  prophetic  activity  was 

1.  Smith,  The  prophet  and  His  problems,  p.  163. 

2.  John  Skinner,  prop he cy  and  Religion  (Cambridge: 
University  press,  1922),  p.  215. 
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particularly  prevalent  in  the  ancient  Semitic  world. 
Guillaume  believes  prophecy  to  have  been  a native  rather 
than  a borrowed  product  in  each  of  the  Semitic  cultures.3 4 
The  ecstatic  element  in  prophecy,  as  will  be  shown  later 
in  this  chapter,  is  its  foundational  characteristic,  and 
it  is  the  abundant  presence  of  this  element  in  Semitic 
prophecy,  together  with  the  antiquity  and  the  prophetic 
emphasis  of  that  culture,  that  has  led  some  investigators 
to  regard  it  as  the  original  home  of  prophetic  utterance. 
One  scholar  believes  Arabia  to  be  the  home  of  the  prophet, 
as  "ecstatic  elements  savor  of  the  desert,  and  another 
believes  the  Hittites  to  have  been  the  "originators  of 
ecstacy."5  The  Babylonians  regarded  Enmendurannu,  a 
legendary  Sumerian  king  who  reigned  before  the  flood,  as 
the  founder  of  divination.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  Enoch 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Others  disagree  with  the 
Seme tic  origin  of  prophecy,  some  favoring  Thrace  as  the 
original  home  of  prophecy.6 

3.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 

4.  C.  H.  Cornill,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  (Chicago! 
The  Onen  Court  publishing  Co. , 1904)',  p.  II. 

5.  T.  H.  Bobinson,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets  in 

Ancient  Israel  (London:  Duckworth,  1923) , p.  34. 

6.  Written  criticism  of  the  second  reader,  R.  H. 
Pfeiffer,  on  the  first  draft  of  the  dissertation. 
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PHILOLOGY 

The  Hebrew  word  for  prophet  is  (nabhi ) , 

Authorities  do  not  agree  on  its  original  meaning.  The 
disagreement  concerns  the  element  of  ecstasy.  Rowley 
states  that  the  verb  , to  prophesy,  is  a denominative 

from  , meaning,  "to  play  the  nabhi,"7  and  that  the 

original  root  is  not  found  in  the  Old  Testament.  He  be- 
lieves that  spokesman ship,  not  ecstasy,  is  involved. 

Gesenius  and  Kuenen  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  original 
root  is  a weakened  form  of  , meaning,  to  bubble  up  or 

pour  forth,  and  meant,  "a  flow  of  words  under  excitement  of 
inspiration. "8 9  Kaplan  shares  this  opinion.  He  identifies 
the  Hebrew  nabhi  with  similar  words  in  the  Arabian, 
Babylonian,  Assyrian  and  Caananitish  languages,  and  believes 
that  all  of  these  cultures  have  contributed  to  the  com- 
pleted meaning  of  nabhi , and  that  the  original  idea  of  the 
word  is  a "bubbling  over  with  frenzied  emotion. 

Based  on  Gesenius'  investigation,  the  lexicon  states 
that  in  its  oldest  forms  meant  "to  speak  in  religious 

ecstasy,"  and  that  later  usage  made  it  essentially  religious 

7.  H.  H.  Rowley,  "The  Lature  Of  Prophecy  In  the  Light 
Of  Recent  Study,"  Harvard  Theological  Review  38  (1945),  p.7. 

8.  Wilhelm  Gesenius  (Francis  Brown,  3.  R.  Driver, 

C.  A.  Briggs,  editors^ , A He brew  and  English  Lexicon  Of  the 
Old  Testament  (Bostons  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1907),  p.  611. 

9.  Kaplan,  psychology  of  Pr op he oy,  p.  3. 
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instructing  and  predicting.^  Though  nothing  dogmatic  can 
be  said,  X believe  in  its  original  meaning  J meant 
primarily  spokesman ship,  but  that  religious  ecstasy  was 
also  included,  though  secondarily.  I base  this  both  on  the 
dose  association  of  the  root  £0  J , and  the 

early  cultural  association  of  prophecy  with  ecstasy. 

When  in  the  book  of  Exodus,  Aaron  is  described  as  a 
prophet  for  Moses, H the  thought  expressed  is  one  speaking 
for  another.  Aaron  vocally  expressed  the  message  of  Moses 
to  pharaoh.  This  meaning  of  the  term  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Greek  word  for  prophet , which  means 
literally,  "to  speak  for."  Combining  all  these  variant 
and  legitimate  conceptions  into  a single  definition,  the 
nabhi  is  one  who  officially  speaks  for  the  deity.  The 
qualifying  word  "officially"  is  necessary  because  the  nabhi 
was  viewed  as  one  especially  chosen  and  particularly  gifted 
for  his  "snokemanship." 

Another  Hebrew  word,  closely  associated  with  nabhi , 
is  or  roway.  It  also  is  derived  from  a verb,  the 

word,  Tift"  , to  see.  The  roway  is  one  who  sees,  or,  a 
seer.  Other  forms  from  the  same  root  give  additional  in- 
formation on  the  meaning  of  seer.  A variant  meaning  of  the 

1'0.  Cesenius,  op.  cit.,  p.  612. 

11.  Exodus  7:  1,2. 
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same  word,  roway , is  "vision,”  and  a participle,  HQ  » 

* T 

having  beoome  an  independent  noun,  is  translated,  "vision 
conveying  revelation.”  The  roway  therefore,  is  one  who 
sees  ultra-sensorially , one  who  has  access  to  information 
above  those  who  "see”  in  the  normal  way.^ 

The  words,  roway  and  nabhi,  are  used  interchangeably 
in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  Old  Testament.  Samuel  is 
called  both  a prophet  and  a seer,  and  Gad  is  described  as 
"the  prophet  Gad,  David’s  Seer."1^  An  antiquarian  note  in 
I Samuel  is  as  follows:  "Before  time  in  Israel,  when  a man 

went  to  inquire  of  God,  thus  he  spake,  Come  and  let  us  go 
to  the  seer:  for  he  that  is  now  called  a prophet  was 

beforetime  called  a seer. "14  From  this  it  would  seem  that 
seer  was  the  earlier  term  for  pronhet.  Holscher  identifies 
both  the  seer  and  the  prorhet  as  those  distinquished  in 
perceiving  things  not  common  to  every  day  experience.^5 
Aaldsrs  believes  both  terms  synonymous,  while  Rowley  be- 
lieves that  the  functions  had  certain  distinctions  but  later 
age  failed  to  differentiate  them  by  name.-1’5  T.  H.  Robinson 
believes  the  seer  and  the  prophet  were  originally  auite 
different  in  function.  This  contention  identifies  ecstasy 

12.  Gesenius,  op.  cit.,  pp.  906-909. 

13.  II  Sam.  24:  11. 

14.  I Sam.  9:  9. 

15.  Holscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  3. 

16.  Rowley,  ot).  cit.,  pp.  7-8. 
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with  the  prophet  and  its  absence  with  the  seer.  The  seer 
subsequently  disappeared  and  the  function  was  assumed  by 
the  nabhi.17 

I do  not  believe  such  a contrast  existed.  There  i^ 

no  evidence  that  the  seer  did  not  avail  himself  of  ecstacy. 

His  frequent  association  with  musical  instruments  could 

indicate  that  he  used  those  instruments  to  produce  an 

ecstatic  condition. Samuel,  regarded  by  scholars  as  the 

first  prophet  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  in  Israel,  was 

classed  as  a seer  by  his  contemporaries,  and  yet  was  the 

19 

leader  of  a band  of  ecstatic  pronhets.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  seer  was  the  earlier  term,  denoting  nrimarily  one 
gifted  with  extrasensory  perception,  and  that  nabhi  was  a 
later  development,  based  upon  growing  religious  conceptions. 
Seer  described  what  the  subject  did;  nabhi  described  for 
whom  he  did  it.  Seer  was  the  original  term;  then  came  a 
period  when  both  seer  and  nabhi  were  used  interchangeably, 
though  the  former  definitions  still  oartially  prevailed, 
and  finally  only  nabhi  survived.  More  important  then  the 
identification  or  contrast  of  seer  and  nabhi  to  this  study, 
is  the  extrasensory  abilities  that  the  word  seer  conveys  in 
reference  to  religious  pronhecy. 

17.  Bobinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

18.  I.  Chr.  25:  1,5. 

19.  I Sam.  20:20. 
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II.  THE  EMERGENCE  OF  THE  PROPHET  IN 
THE  VARIOUS  CULTURES 

Paranormal  abilities  accompany  religious  prophecy 
in  whatever  culture  prophecy  is  studied.  These  faculties 
were  accepted  as  supernatural  in  origin,20  and  those  who 
possessed  them  were  believed  in  the  employ  of  the  divine 
spirit  or  spirits. 

That  which  the  prophet  paranormally  experienced  was 
interpreted  in  terms  of  the  beliefs  of  his  particular 
civilization,  "To  each  man  the  impression  comes  clothed 
in  a form  for  which  his  own  beliefs  have  prepared  him."2^ 
Should  the  culture  be  polytheistic,  the  automatism  ex- 
perienced is  interpreted  as  one  of  the  gods^should  it  be 
characterized  by  belief  in  demons,  the  experience  may  be 
credited  to  the  influence  of  demons;  should  it  be  one  of 
ethical  monotheism,  the  interpretation  is  seen  as  the 
revelation  of  the  one  and  only  righteous  God, 

Whatever  the  culture  and  whatever  the  belief,  the 
prophet  was  respected  as  one  in  touch  with  supernatural 
powers,  and  was  granted  a privileged  freedom.22  When  he 
spoke,  people  listened.  Theirs  was  freedom  of  speech  and 

So.  Lucien  Levy-Bruhl,  primitives  and  the  Super- 
natural (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Oo . , 1935) , p.  59-64. - 

21.  Edith  Lyttleton,  Our  Superconscious  Mind  (New 
York;  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  1931) , p.  206. 

22.  Smith,  The  Prophets  and  Their  Times,  p.  96. 
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freedom  of  action,2®  and  though  their  speech  was  undesirable 

and  their  action  revolting,  they  never  lacked  an  audienoe. 

Theirs  was  a supernatural  capacity,  and  he  who  harmed  a 

prophet  was  in  danger  of  punishment  from  the  prophet* s god. 

The  ore -Semitic  population  of  the  Euphrates  valley, 

the  Sumerian  civilization,  produced  the  baru.  The  meaning 

of  the  word  is  "to  see,"  and  thus  is  identical  with  the 

Hebrew  seer.  These  baru  diviners  were  associated  with  cultic 

centers  as  were  the  diviners  of  the  succeeding  Accadian, 

Assyrian  and  Babylonian  civilizations.  They  followed  rigid 

systems  of  ritual  in  preparation  for  their  divinations. 

They  lacked  the  spontaneity  and  the  vivid  consciousness  of 

the  presence  of  the  deity  that  characterized  the  Hebrew 

prophet.  Theirs  was  a temple  office;  they  were  professional 

24 

diviners,  receiving  their  income  from  the  temple  revenues. 

The  Hebrew  prophet,  though  he  was  occasionally  also 
a priest,  * was  never  identified  with  the  priestly  class. 

He  maintained  this  distinction  much  more  than  other  Semitic 
pronhets.  The  emergence  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  was  due  in 
part  to  the  need  he  felt  to  protest  against  the  priestly 

23.  Though  Jeiatiiah  and  Micaiah  were  imprisoned, 
that  for  which  they  were  imprisoned  was  considered  treason, 
and  would  have  meant  death  to  the  ordinary  man. 

24.  S.  H.  Hooke.  Prophets  and  priests  (London: 

Thos.  Mur ley  and  Co.,  19^8),  p.  13. 

25.  Jere.  1:1;  Ezek.  1:3. 
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class  and  their  temple  worship.  This  subject  will  be  fully 
discussed  in  a later  chapter. 

Religion  in  ancient  Egypt  was  closely  associated 
with  magic.  Egypt’s  antiquity  is  especially  well  document- 
ed, and  from  these  sources,  scholars  are  led  to  believe 
that  magic  was  the  foundation  of  Egyptian  religion.  He 
who  approximated  the  prophet  in  this  ancient  land  was  also 
a priest.  Performing  his  office  by  means  of  his  magical 
formulae,  he  can  be  classed  as  a priest-magician.  The  term 
magician  is  often  used  by  the  ancients  in  reference  to 
their  diviners,  and  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  modern 
usage  of  the  term.  The  antiquarian  magician  was  not  a 
sleight  of  hand  artist;  he  was  one  in  league  with  super- 

21 

natural  powers  and  in  possession  of  supernatural  knowledge. 

Though  somewhat  rigid  for  a study  of  the  psychology 
of  religious  prophecy,  the  prophecy  of  the  pyramids  is  not 
without  its  interest.  Believed  by  pyramidologists  to  have 
been  designed  by  experts  who  were  not  only  scientists,  but 
also  prophets,  the  pyramids  are  considered  prophecy  in 
architecture.  The  pyramidologist  labors  to  find  the  code 
and  interpret  the  message  of  those  ancient  prophets  in 
stone.  The  key  to  the  prophetic  code,  they  believe  is  one 
of  distance,  so  much  space  being  the  equivalent  of  so  much 


26.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  239 
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Greek  culture  produced  the  oracular  shrines.  The 
oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  the  most  famous,  while  that 
at  Dodona,  the  most  ancient.  These  Greek  shrines  were 
well  known  as  far  as  Greek  culture  penetrated.  The  oracular 
message  came  through  an  ecstatic  medium — a woman  called 
Pythia  at  Delphi.  He  who  was  called  the  prophet  in  these 
shrines  was  the  priest  of  the  shrine  who  transmitted  the 
message  of  the  ecstatic  to  the  people.  The  prophet  ” spoke 
for”  the  mediator,  that  is,  he  mediated  for  the  one  who 
spoke  for  the  god.2®  The  situation  is  similar  to  that  of 
Aaronfs  mediation  for  Moses.  Of  this  shrine  Cicero  said, 
"Never,  never,  could  the  oracle  of  Delphi  have  been  so 
overwhelmed  with  significant  presents  from  all  kings  and 
nations,  had  not  all  the  ages  proven  the  truth  of  its 
oracles. n29 

Many  interesting  stories  have  been  preserved  con- 
cerning these  shrines.  The  one  in  which  King  Croesus 
appears  reveals  the  ambiguity  of  these  oracles,  and  makes 
possible  a later  comparison  of  them  with  the  oracles  of 
other  cultures.  Croesus  consulted  the  Delphi  oracle 
concerning  his  proposed  battle  with  Persia.  The  oracular 

27.  H.  J.  Forman,  The  Story  of  Prophecy  (New  York: 
Farrar  & Hhinehart  Inc.,  1936.  p.  56. 

28.  F.  C.  Eiselen,  prophecy  and  the  Prophets  (New 
York:  Eaton  and  Mains,  1909),  p.  21. 

29.  Forman,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 
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reply  was  that  if  he  went  to  battle,  a great  nation  would 
fall.  Taking  this  to  mean  the  fall  of  Persia,  he  went  to 
battle,  only  to  be  disastrously  defeated.  The  empire  that 
fell  was  his  own. 

Greece  also  had  its  independent  diviners,  who 
prognosticated  by  means  of  omens  with  little  attention  to 
the  gods  or  religion.  These  are  described  in  the  Homeric 
writings. 

The  sibyl  is  a prominent  figure  in  Greek  and  to  a 
lesser  extent,  Roman  culture,  and  the  sibylline  oracles 
were  considered  tremendously  important  as  messages  from  the 
gods.  The  sibyl  was  an  elderly  woman,  possessed  by  some 
god,  who  consequently  became  the  mouthpiece  of  that  god. 
These  sibylline  oracles  were  written,  and  were  often  con- 
sulted by  Roman  magistrates  of  the  old  Roman  Republic  for 

4 a 30 
guidance. 

Roman  culture,  as  found  in  Italy,  was  lacking  in  the 
emotional  ecstatic  types  of  religious  divination,  with  the 
exception  of  the  sibyl  and  the  oracular  shrines  of  Greek 
influence.  Due  either  to  the  character  of  their  gods  or 
the  personalities  of  the  people  or  both,  there  is  very 
little  of  the  prophet  in  ancient  Italy.  The  spiritual  need 
for  mediation  was  apparently  met  in  the  majority  of 

36.  F.  L.  Parrish,  "Sibylline  Oracles”  Ferm,  editor, 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion,  p.  710. 
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instances  by  the  rather  colorless  method  of  sortilege. 

The  sors  was  something  like  the  lot,  a rod  or  plate  bearing 
an  inscription,  and  the  drawing  of  sortes  was  as  the 
casting  of  lots.  The  principle  of  Roman  divination  was 
similar  to  that  of  flipping  a coin.  The  Roman  gods  de- 
livered no  oracles;  they  simply  passed  their  anproval  or 
disapproval  on  pronosed  actions. 

A contrast  to  the  religious  prophecy  of  Rome  was 
that  of  ancient  India.  He  who  resembled  the  prophet  in 
that  oriental  land  was  the  rishi , an  insnired  seer,  sage 
and  poet.  There  were  both  priest  rishis  and  deva  or 
divine  rishis,  the  latter  believed  more  spontaneously 
possessed  by  the  deity.  These  rishis  were  the  writers  of 
the  Vedas,  the  sacred  scriptures  of  Hinduism,  believed  to 
be  the  literal  word  of  God. 

Another  who  has  exerted  a strong  influence  in 
Hinduism  is  the  inspired  teacher.  He  is  known  by  many 
names,  depending  upon  the  age  in  which  he  lived  and  the 
particular  branch  of  Hinduism  in  which  he  taught.  These 
include,  mahatma— not  to  be  confused  with  the  Theosophist’s 
mahatma — sidka,  samadka,  yogi  and  guru.  These  teachers 
communicate  the  divine  will,  which  they  receive  through 
mystical  capacities,  developed  through  concentration.  These 

31.  G,  Wissowa,  "Divination  (Roman)”  Hastings, 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  (New  York:  Charles 

Scribner* s Sons,  1928),  Vol.  IV  p.  820. 
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mystical  practices  are  known  as  yogas.  The  prophetic 
ecstacy  of  ancient  India  differs  from  the  frenzied  prophetic 
ecstacy  of  Semitic  antiquity.  This  contrast  will  he  fully 
investigated  in  the  next  chapter. 

Native  American  culture  had  its  medicine  man.  As 
diviners  of  other  civilizations,  the  medicine  man  also  had 
his  levels  of  character.  In  some  tribes  he  was  a mere 
shaman,  that  is,  a crude  ecstatic,  who  entered  into  a trance 
like  state  in  which  he  claimed  powers  of  divination.  In 
other  and  more  civilized  tribes  the  medioine  man  was  a 
religious  prophet  in  its  fuller  meaning,  that  is,  he  was 
also  a spiritual  mediator  of  God  to  man.  The  white  man  and 
his  practices  were  attractive  objects  for  the  prophetic 
curses  of  these  medicine  men.3^ 

Andrew  Lang,  noted  specialist  in  the  field  of  primi- 
tive religions  as  well  as  of  psychic  research,  reports  that 
the  Maori  civilization  of  New  Zealand  had  a form  of  prophetic 
activity  similar  to  the  Greek  oracular  shrine  at  Delphos.3^ 

The  same  source  states  that  the  cultures  of  the 
northland,  that  of  the  Lapps  and  Eskimos,  have  pronounced 
powers  of  an  extrasensory  nature,  and  that  the  Lapps  ac- 
tually had  an  educational  system  in  the  black  arts.  This 

32.  A.  E.  Hayden,  "Medicine  Man,**  Eerm,  op.  cit., 

p.  478. 

33.  Andrew  Lang,  Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense  (London: 
Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,)  1894,  p.  43. 
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would  appear  to  be  another  type  of  prophecy,  mediation  with 
the  devil  or  demons. 


MAGIC 

The  primitive  forerunner  of  religious  prophecy  is 
magic.  Magic  seeks  by  its  incantations  to  control  the 
powers  of  the  supernatural.  Based  on  primitive  animism,  it 
is  an  anthropomorphic  interpretation  of  nature.^  Viewing 
all  things  as  inhabited  by  spirits,  the  priest-magician* s 
art  consisted  in  controlling  those  spirits  for  desired  ends. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  word,  of  which  more  will  be 
said  in  the  next  section,  is  the  foundation  of  magical  arts. 
The  belief  that  words  have  a power  in  themselves  when  spoken 
is  still  with  us.  By  applying  this  belief  to  his  animistic 
interpretation  of  nature,  the  magician  sought  to  control  the 
forces  of  the  universe  by  words — spoken  at  the  appropriate 
time,  in  a special  manner,  by  a qualified  person,  and  when 
necessary,  with  symbolic  material  objects. 

The  word  of  greatest  power  was  a name,  and  identifies 
tion  of  an  object  with  the  name  of  an  individual  is  known 
as  sympathetic  magic.  At  the  astrologically  appointed  time 
the  priest -magician  would  take  an  amulet  which  he  had  made, 
identify  it  with  some  individual’s  name,  and  symbolically 

34.  Rupert  Gleadow,  Magic  and  Divination  (London: 
Faber  and  Faber,  Ltd.,  1941),  pp.  17-18. 
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do  something  to  that  amulet,  such  as  heal  it  of  a disease, 
and  this  rite  supposedly  carried  the  power  to  cause  such 
an  effect  in  that  individual.  That  the  powers  of  suggestion 
and  of  the  human  will  were  potent  factors  in  the  effects  of 
these  magical  incantations  among  primitive  peoples  is 
obvious.35 

With  this  background  the  study  of  magic  can  be 
simplified  by  a division.  There  are  magical  incantations 
which  are  composed  only  of  the  magicians  words.  There  are 
other  incantations  which  include  beside  the  words  of  the 
magician,  material  objects  of  particular  significance  to 
the  magical  rite.  These  objects,  besides  their  use  in 
sympathetic  magic,  were  also  worn  as  "good  luck  pieces,” 
having  been  charmed  by  the  magician’s  ritual.  Magical  rites 
using  words  alone  are  known  as  spells.  When  either  of  these 
types  of  magic  is  used  for  helpful  purposes,  it  is  known 
as  white  magic;  when  used  for  harmful  purposes,  it  is  known 
as  sorcery  or  black  magic.  The  black  magic  practitioner 
is  known  as  a witch,  if  a woman,  a wizard,  if  a man.  Often'- 
however,  the  wit oh  and  wizard  are  so  branded  primarily  be- 
cause of  their  unofficial  capacity  as  contrasted  with  that 
of  the  properly  invested  priest-magician.36 

35.  Ibid.,-  pp.  25-30. 

36.  Andrew  Lang,  Magic  and  Religion  (London:  Longmans, 
Green  A Co.,  1901),  p.  47. 
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Egypt  is  considered  the  home  of  magic.  There  it 
flourished  in  conjunction  with  the  Egyptian  religious 
cultus.  Gleadow  believes  that  the  origin  of  magic  was  the 
attempt  of  the  medicine  man  to  influence  the  rain  god  by 
means  of  a ritual,  designed  also  to  convince  himself  and 
his  audience  that  he  was  capable  of  so  doing. 

The  relationship  of  magic  and  religion  is  a con- 
troversial subject,  points  of  view  vary  from  magic  as  the 
foundation  of  religion,  or  religion  as  disguised  magio,  to 
magic  and  religion  as  diametrically  diverse  in  character. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  in  certain  countries  such 
as  Egypt,  magic  seemed  to  precede  religion,  I believe  it  is 
also  true  to  say  that  in  other  cultures,  both  religion  and 
magic  were  independent  offshoots  from  a common  awareness 
of  the  supernatural,  and  that  it  is  not  likely  that  either 
preceded  the  other,  but  that  the  proohet  availed  himself  of 
both,  depending  on  the  mores  of  his  culture.  The  differences 
between  magic  and  religion  are  not  so  radical  as  may  appear. 
To  purge  contemporary  religious  beliefs  of  civilized  peoples 
of  all  magical  conceptions,  would  certainly  alter  them. 

In  their  nurified  state  magic  is  selfish  in  character,  while 
religion  is  unselfish. Magic  seeks  its  own  will  regardless 

37.  Gleadow,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

38.  Knudson,  The  prophetic  Movement  in  Israel,  p.  103. 
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of  the  will  of  the  deity,  whereas  religion  seeks  its  own 

will  only  as  it  conforms  to  that  of  the  deity.  Magic 

constrains;  religion  prays.  According  to  Gleadow  however, 

magic  and  religion  are  entirely  intermingled  in  ritual,  in 

which  methods  similar  to  magic  are  employed  to  get  the 

39 

desired  results  from  deities  of  "human  mentalities." 

The  validity  of  this  assertion,  it  would  seem,  defends  on 
the  particular  ritual  in  question. 

Regardless  of  the  similarities  of  magic  and  religion, 

their  dissimilarities  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  earliest  of 

religious  conflicts.  So  long  as  religion  was  intermingled 

with  magic  it  was  anchored  in  superstition  and  could 

scarcely  progress  without  discarding  this  hindrance.  The 

conflict  raged  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  especially  in 

Israel,  where  religion’s  success  in  abandoning  magic  was 

the  most  successful.^0  There  are  many  injunctions  against 

wizards,  witches  and  enchanters  in  the  Old  Testament  of 

which  the  following  is  an  example. 

There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that 
maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter  to  pass  through  the 
fire,  or  that  useth  divination,  or  an  observer  of 
times  or  an  enchanter,  or  a witch,  or  a charmer, 
or  a consulter  with  familiar  spirits  or  a wizard 
or  a necromancer .41 


39.  Gleadow,  op.  cit.,  p.  20. 

40.  Guillaume,  on.  cit.,  p.  243. 

41.  Deut.  18:  9-12. 
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Though  much  is  implied  in  this  list  of  anathemas,  magic  is 
the  basic  objection,  While  it  may  be  contended  by  some42, 
that  only  the  unofficial  practitioner  of  magic  was  taboo, 
it  is  the  belief  of  others,  including  myself,  that  the  ban 
was  against  magic  itself,  and  was  indicative  of  the  great 
conflict  between  magic  and  religion.43 

p 

DIVINATION 

Though  the  primitive  diviner  and  the  great  prophet 
may  appear  to  have  little  in  common,  they  both  acted  as 
specially  qualified  mediators,  through  whom  the  deity  or 
deities,  spirit  or  spirits,  communicated  messages  to  the 
people.  Divination  of  course,  is  a more  primitive  form  of 
this  mediation.  Understanding  the  function  of  the  diviner 
and  the  office  of  divination  helps  in  many  wqys  to  under- 
stand the  development  of  the  prophet.  Viewed  in  this  light 
divination  can  be  defined  as  a forerunner  of  religious 
prophecy.  The  soothsayer  is  the  most  common  term  for  the 
diviner,  and  hence  was  in  certain  aspects  the  predecessor 
of  the  prophet. 

Special  days  were  frequently  set  aside  as  days  for 
divination,  the  choice  of  which  days  was  based  primarily  on 
the  astrologer’s  decrees.  When  the  Shunammite’s  son  lay 

42.  Lang,  loc.  cit. 

43.  Guillaume,  loc.  cit. 
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dead  and  she  prepared  to  seek  the  supernatural  aid  of 
Elisha  the  prophet,  her  husband  said,  ’’Wherefore  wilt  thou 
go  to  him  today?  It  is  neither  new  moon,  nor  sabbath.”44 

There  are  many  types  of  divination,  ranging  from  the 
most  primitive  to  those  incorporated  in  the  methods  of  the 
prophets.  These  modes  of  divination  overlap,  and  are  fre- 
quently used  in  combination,  uicero  divided  divination 
into  two  groups,  that  by  the  use  of  the  omen,  and  that  by 
the  use  of  purely  mental  activity. ^5  That  this  division  is 
an  oversimplification  is  seen  from  the  following  description 
of  the  major  means  of  divining. 

a.  Dreams.  Dreams  universally  have  been  believed 
to  be  conveyers  of  information  otherwise  unknowable.  To 
most  people  dreams  were  an  enigma,  but  to  the  skilled 
diviner,  they  were  productive  of  omens,  predictions  of  the 
dreamer's  future.  The  soothsayer  believed  the  deity  revealed 
information  through  dreams  in  symbols  or  omens. 

b.  presentiments,  premonitions,  inexplicable 
feelings  that  something  has  or  will  happen,  are  a means  of 
divination  still  in  use  among  civilized  peoples— usually 
allied  with  the  feminine  sex--and,  as  with  all  methods  of 
divination,  are  believed  to  be  supernatural  in  origin. 

44.  II  Kings  4:23. 

45.  Edward  Koenig,  ”prophecy,”  Hastings,  editor, 
op.  cit.,  Yol.  10,  p.  384. 
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c.  Ordeal.  The  ordeal  differs  from  other  proce- 
dures in  divining,  in  that  it  subjects  the  "victim"  to 
severe  and  drastic  treatment.  He  may  have  to  put  hot  coals 
in  his  mouth,  or  subject  himself  to  similar  torture,  and 
his  injury  or  immunity  are  the  omens  of  divination. 

d.  Necromancy.  The  familiar  custom  of  consulting 
discarnate  spirits  of  deceased  individuals  through  a 
spiritist  medium,  has  an  ancient  history.  Though  this  mode 
of  divination  was  banned  in  Israel,  King  Saul  availed  him- 
self of  it  when  he  consulted  the  witch  of  Endor  to  contact 
the  deceased  Samuel.46  The  Old  Testament  describes  the 
seance  medium  as  "one  with  a familiar  spirit."47  The  He- 
brew word  is  3 1 $s  , meaning  divination  by  inquiry  of  the 
spirit  of  one  deceased. 

e.  Augury . That  which  particularizes  augury  is  its 
use  of  the  omen.  This  search  for  the  omen  was  frequently 
preceded  by  ritual,  which  the  augur  had  received  from  his 
divining  forebears  or  had  worked  out  himself.  The  nature 
of  the  omen  is  of  the  widest  divergence.  That  of  hena- 
toscony  was  developed  by  the  Babylonians,  Hittites  and 
Etruscans,  who  believed  the  seat  of  life  to  be  in  the  liver. 
The  priest  diviner  put  the  question  for  which  an  answer  was 
desired,  to  his  god,  then  sacrificed  a sheep  and  examined 

46.  I Sam.  28:7. 

47.  Loc.  cit. 
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the  sheep’s  liver  for  the  interpretive  markings  which  con- 
stituted the  omen.  Omens  yiqtq  also  sought  in  the  activities 
of  animals,  such  as  the  flight  of  birds,  and  in  human  bodily 
actions,  such  as  sneezing.  The  Bedouin  drew  his  omens  from 
the  first  thing  he  saw  after  his  ritual  was  finished.48 

The  fatal  word  and  the  acted  sign  are  specialized 
forms  of  omens.  The  power  of  the  spoken  word— deeply  root- 
ed in  magic,  divination  and  religion— is  known  as  cledono- 
mancy.  Civilized  people  have  retained  this  belief  in  the 
power  in  words  by  their  feeling  that  the  mere  saying  of 
certain  words  had  something  to  do  with  an  event  in  the 
future.  The  acted  sign  is  similar  to  the  spoken  word, 
except  of  course,  the  thought  of  the  words  is  dramatized. 
There  are  many  examples  of  the  acted  sign  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  When  King  Saul  sought  to  prevent  the  proph- 
et Samuel’s  leaving  him,  he  grasped  his  mantle  and  acci- 
dently rent  it.  Perceiving  the  omen  Samuel  immediately 
prophesied:  "The  Lord  hath  rent  the  kingdom  of  Israel  from 

thee  this  day."49 

f.  possession.  This  mode  of  divination  is  of  such 
importance  that  a special  section  will  be  devoted  to  it. 
possession  is  a seizure  of  the  prophet  by  a divine  spirit 
so  that  the  prophet’s  personality  recedes  to  the  background, 

48.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  pp.  132-3. 

49.  I Sam.  28:17. 
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and  he  becomes  the  involuntary  instrument  of  the  spirit. 

g.  Lot.  The  principle  of  divining  by  lot  is  a 

seemingly  chance  situation  in  which  the  deity  is  believed 

to  intervene  in  a selective  manner.  The  Roman  use  of 

sortilege  has  been  described.  The  Hebrew  urim  and  thummim, 

objects  attached  to  the  breast  relate  of  the  high  priest 

and  used  by  him  for  purposes  of  discerning  Yahweh's  will  on 

nationally  important  issues,  seem  to  have  been  a type  of 

lot.50  Casting  lots — the  drawing  of  marked  objects  in  a 

set — was  a common  means  of  divination  among  the  ancients 

and  even  in  the  New  Testament  period.  When  a disciple  was 

to  be  selected  to  replace  the  fallen  Judas,  the  decision 

between  two  candidates  was  obtained  by  casting  lots,  a 

selection  believed  to  have  been  determined  by  divine  control 

51 

in  the  selection  of  the  lot. 

h.  Crystal  gazing.  Crystal  gazing  relaxes  the 
attention  of  the  conscious  mind,  allowing  other  influences 
to  enter.  The  crystal  in  itself  serves  as  a hypnotic  agent. 
In  their  priestly  and  prophetic  divinations  the  various 
cultures  used  different  modes  of  this  principle.  Egyptians 
gazed  into  a drop  of  ink,  Greeks  into  mirrors,  American 
Indians  into  a bowl  and  New  Zealanders  into  a drop  of  blood. 

50.  Carl  von  Ore Hi,  "prophecy, " Schaf f-Herzog 

Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge  (S.  M.  Jackson,  editor; 
l\iew  iorK:  FurHc  and  (Vagnails  Co.,  1911),  Vol.  9,  p.  272. 

51.  Acts  I:  23-26. 

52.  Lang,  Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense,  p.  200. 
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The  divining  cup  used  by  Joseph  is  believed  to  have  been 

R« 

employed  in  this  manner.00 

i.  Astrology.  Though  simply  divination  through 
celestial  omens,  astrology  was  and  continues  to  be  in- 
fluential to  the  extent  of  meriting  special  treatment.  It 
has  neither  been  discarded  nor  redressed  by  civilization’s 
advance.  The  horoscope  is  still  meaningful  to  many  cul- 
tured Americans,  and  Theosophy  is  dependent  upon  this 
prophecy  of  the  stars  for  its  doctrines.  The  strong  in- 
fluence that  astrology  has  had  in  the  world  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  the  great  astronomers,  Brahe  and  Kepler,  were  also 

astrologists.5^ 

It  is  of  interest  here  to  note  that  Chinese  divina- 
tion, called  shu  shu,  includes  astrology.  Other  means  em- 
ployed in  shu  shu  are  fortune  telling  by  stalks  of  a certain 
herb  called  the  divination  plant  and  by  tortoise  shells.  ° 

Though  divination  was  practiced  in  Israel,  its  crude 
forms  were  forbidden  early  in  its  history,  and  the  greater 
prophets  transcended  divination,  as  they  determined  the 
divine  will  through  a conscious  and  personal  communion  with 
Yahweh.  "Spiritual  prophecy”  supplanted  divination  in  the 
religious  life  of  Israel.56 

53.  Gen.  44:5. 

54.  Forman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  123-126. 

55.  Wing  Tsit  Chan,  "Chinese  Religion,"  Ferm,  op.  cit, 

p . 153 . 

56.  Skinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
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POSSESSION 

0 

According  to  Pfeiffer  the  earliest  record  of  a 
prophetic  oracle  was  at  Byblos  in  Phoenicia,.  The  prophet 
who  delivered  this  oracle  was  described  as  being  in  a state 
of  frenzy,  having  been  seized  by  a god,57  The  idea  of  a 
supernatural  seizure  in  which  the  personality  of  the  one 
seized  is  subdued,  is  the  most  primitive  and  mechanistic 
description  of  prophetic  inspiration.  The  prophet* s 
seizure  results  in  contortions  of  his  physical  body  and  con- 
fused and  disordered  vocal  utterances.  The  ancient  shaman, 
originating  among  the  Tunguese  people,  was  typical  of  this 
form  of  possessed  mediator,  as  are  the  jinn  possessed 
Mohammedan  ecstactics.  The  jinn  in  Mohammedan  circles  is  a 
spirit  lower  than  an  angel. 

The  possession  of  the  prophet  is  not  always  this 
crude  form  of  external  seizure.  It  was  frequently  manifested 
among  the  prophets  of  Israel  by  internal  feelings  of  com- 
pulsion to  prophesy.  Leslie  has  Jeremiah  confess,  "I  feel 
impelled  to  share  what  God  caused  me  to  see  and  hear.”50 

■*s 

"The  Lion  hath  roared,  who  will  not  fear?  the  Lord  God  hath 
spoken,  who  can  but  prophesy?"5®  The  prophet  frequently 

57.  R.  H,  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament 

(New  York:  Harper  & Bros.,  1941),  p.  32. 

58.  E.  A.  Leslie,  The  Prophets  Tell  Their  Own  Story 
(New  York:  The  Abington  Press,  1939),  p.  226"!  ( Italics,  my 
own. 


59.  Amos  3:8 
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felt  wholly  unable  to  resist  the  impulses  commanding  him 
to  function  as  Yahweh’s  spokesman.  This  compulsive  feeling 
is  a refinement  of  the  original  condition  of  possession. 

Ibn  Khaldun,  the  medieval  Mohammedan  scholar,  describes 
those  possessed  by  this  primitive  possession  as  the  prey  of 
wondering  spirits  which  moved  in  on  their  victim  and  com- 
pletely controlled  his  personality.60 

The  modern  medium,  Eileen  J.  Garrett,  depicts  the 
psychic  abilities  which  she  possesses  in  language  resembling 
that  of  possession.  Terming  her  talent  an  "intrusion  of  a 
super sensitive  faculty  into  my  normal  life,"  she  attributes 
this  intrusion  as  causing  "bewilderment  and  suffering."61 
It  would  seem  that  intrusion  and  possession  have  much  in 
common,  and  that  the  former  may  be  but  the  civilized  inter- 
pretation or  manifestation  of  the  latter. 

EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PROPHET 

In  the  preceding  sections  an  evolutionary  process  was 
evidenced  in  the  various  modes  of  divination  in  their  de- 
velopment into  what  Skinner  called  "spiritual  prophecy. "62 
Knudson  compares  divination’s  precedence  to  prophecy  to  that 
of  alchemy  to  chemistry  and  astrology  to  astronomy.63 

60.  Guillaume,  Prophecy  and  Divination,  p.  206. 

61.  Garrett,  Telepathy,  in  Se arch  of  a Lost  Faculty, 

p.  xi. 

62.  Skinner,  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  5. 

63.  Knudson,  The  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy , p.  39. 
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Though  in  many  ways  alchemy  bares  little  resemblence  to 
modern  chemistry  or  astrology  to  modern  astronomy,  yet  they 
have  this  connection,  that  the  predecessor  sought  to  in- 
vestigate the  same  general  subject  as  does  the  successor, 
and  served  in  the  capacity  of  the  successor  for  its  day  and 
age.  So  divination  to  prophecy. 

The  prophet  belonged  to  his  culture,  and  that  cul- 
ture both  influenced  what  he  experienced  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  expressed  that  experience.  Though  they  may  have 
used  means  of  dubious  quality,  for  the  day  in  which  they 
functioned,  those  particular  means  were  the  most  effective 
way  of  conveying  their  message  as  mediators  to  the  people. 

J.  M.  F.  Smith  makes  the  case  for  the  prophet  even  stronger 
when  he  maintains  that  these  early  prophets  were  the  only 
kind  of  prophet  that  could  have  been  effective  in  that 
particular  age.6* 

When  times  changed,  the  prophet  changed,  or  perhaps 
it  should  be  said  that  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  .prophet 
influenced  the  times  to  change.  In  either  case  the  prophet 
was  extremely  capable  of  adjusting  to  changing  conditions. 
They  were  men  with  a message,  and  that  which  most  effective- 
ly expressed  that  message,  they  adopted.  An  evolution  of 
the  prophet  is  a natural  expectation. 

64.  Smith,  prophet  and  hi s Problems,  p.  57. 
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One  of  the  first  primitive  forms  transcended  was 
that  of  magic.  One  scholar  interprets  the  evils  and 

l 

enemies  mentioned  in  the  psalms  as  sorceries  of  magicians, 
and  the  anneals  in  these  psalms,  as  petitions  to  God  for 
protection  against  these  evils. 65  'fhe  dividing  line  be- 
tween magic  and  primitive  divination  is  difficult  to  discern, 
and  as  the  mediator  transcended  magic,  he  soon  began  to 
transcend  nrimitive  divination. 

The  character  of  Balaam,  the  Semitic  augurer,  reveals 
this  transcendence  of  magic  and  divination  in  prophecy. 
Balaam  was  hired  by  Barak,  King  of  ^ab,  to  curse  the 
Israelites.  This  would  indicate  his  specialization  in  magic. 
Feeling  unable  to  curse  the  Israeli ties,  Balaam  offered 
sacrifice  according  to  a planned  ritual  and  then  withdrew 
from  the  scene  to  divine  the  will  of  the  deity.  The  descrip- 
tion is  that  of  prepared  ritual  for  the  reception  of  an  omen. 
Instead  of  finding  his  desired  omen  Balaam  ascended  another 
step  in  the  evolution  of  the  prophet  and  became  aware  of  a 
divine  compulsion,  compelling  him  to  do  that  which  he  was 
naturally  reluctant  to  do.  "Surely,”  he  said,  "There  is  no 
enchantment  (magic)  against  Jacob,  neither  is  there  any 
divination  against  Israel.  . • I have  received  commandment 
to  bless.”  (conviction,  God  hath  spoken).66 

65.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  288. 

66.  Num.  23:23,20.  (Parenthetical  content,  my  own). 
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Progression  is  also  evident  in  the  conception  of 
possession.  While  all  prophecy  has  as  its  basis  the  commu- 
nication of  the  divine,  the  cruder  ideas  of  this  communica- 
tion transformed  the  prophet  into  a convulsive  hypnotic. 

The  progressive  idea  of  possession  was  that  the  prophet, 
though  used  as  a channel  for  divine  communication,  was  always 
aware  of  his  own  personal  consciousness  during  the  mediation. 
The  frenzied  ecstatics  were  no  longer  needed  to  convince  the 
populace  of  the  prophet’s  qualifications.  Povah  observes 
evidence  in  the  Old  Testament  of  this  change  as  the  de- 
scriptions of  possession  from  earlier  sources  are  of  the 
divine  spirit’s  leaping  upon  the  prophet  or  being  put  on  as 
a garment,  and  the  later  sources  describe  this  same  posses- 
sion as  the  Spirit  of  God  stirring  the  prophet’s  spirit.67 

This  is  in  line  with  Paul’s  directive  that  the  spirits  of 

fift 

the  prophets  be  subject  to  the  prophets. 

Though  dreams  and  visions  have  always  been  recognized 
as  means  of  divination,  their  use,  in  the  evolution  of 
religious  prophecy,  gradually  superseded  ecstatic  frenzy. 

The  line  of  progression  appears  to  be  one  of  increasing 
calmness  on  the  part  of  the  prophet.  A mystical  type  of 

69 

ecstacy--what  Knobel  calls  an  inner  rapture  of  the  spirit-- 

67.  povah,  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 

p.  179. 

68.  I Cor.  14:32. 

69.  Bowley,  "The  Nature  Of  Prophecy  In  the  Light  Of 
Recent  Study,”  Har yard  ‘Theological  Review , p.  2. 
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gradually  replaced  that  of  frenzied  ecstacy. 

Progress  in  Hebrew  prophecy  is  shown  by  Harper  as 

follows:  "The  stages  of  development  from  Samuel  (originally 

only  a seer)  through  Elijah  (a  religious  fanatic  of  the 

noblest  type)  to  Amos  (a  prophet  in  the  highest  sense),"70 

Harper’s  three  stages  are  the  seer,  as  discussed  in  a previous 

section,  the  champion  of  Yahweh,  and  what  he  calls  the 

classical  prophet.  In  the  classical  proDhet,  religious 

71 

prophecy  is  believed  to  have  reached  its  acme. 

That  which  characterized  the  development  of  the 
higher  prophet  was  the  increasing  addition  of  reason  and 
reflection  in  prophecy.  The  great  prophets  were  mental  and 
spiritual  geniuses,  and  their  genius  is  revealed  in  their 
prophecy.  Their  oracles  were  based  on  their  lofty  con- 
ception of  God,  and  on  rational  and  reflective  deductions 
from  that  concent.  It  was  their  belief  in  a moral  God  that 

led  them  to  their  belief  in  a moral  world,  and  their  belief 

72 

in  a moral  world  was  basic  in  their  nronhetic  oracles. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  addition  of  reason  and  re- 
flection to  prophecy,  that  the  character  of  the  progress  was 
a decreasing  emphasis  on  the  method  of  prophecy  and  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  on  the  content.  That  which  was  increasingly 

76.  W.  H.  Harper,  The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Chicago:  Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  1905),  p.  81. 

71.  Loc.  cit. 

72.  W.  F.  Bade,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
Today . (Boston;  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1915),  p.  17&. 
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important  in  the  evaluation  of  the  prophet's  contemporaries 
was  what  the  prophet  said,  and  not  how  he  said  it.  The 
progress  of  prophecy  was  coupled  with  the  progress  of  reli- 
gion.73 

There  are  several  theories  on  the  evolution  of 
written  prophecy.  Many  believe  the  written  oracles  to  be 
the  simple  result  of  the  advance  of  civilization.  Others 
attribute  it  to  the  prophet's  failure  to  accomplish  his 
purpose  by  the  spoken  oracle,  probably  both  of  these  reasons 
are  true.  It  is  supposed  that  the  written  oracles  were 
expansions  of  previously  spoken  oracles.  These  written  ex- 
pansions of  the  oracles  of  the  classical  prophets  contain  the 
three  progressions  in  religious  thought  which  culminated 
their  prophetic  and  religious  genius.7^ 

a.  Moral izat ion  of  religion.  The  Hebrew  prophets 
lifted  religion  from  a series  of  outward  observances  to  which 
a degenerate  priestly  cultus  had  relegated  it,  to  the  prac- 
tice in  daily  life  of  the  ethical  precepts  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. They  saw  Yahweh  as  a moral  God,  and  thus  one  who 
could  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  moral  wor- 
shippers. This  subject  will  be  fully  treated  in  a later 
chapter. 

73.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  prophecy,  p.  36. 

74.  Ibid.,  p.  EO. 
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b.  Individualization  of  religion.  Taking  the 

religious  life  away  its  identification  with  the  tribe  or 

the  nation,  and  identifying  it  with  the  individual  believer 

75 

reached  its  climax  in  Ezekiel.  Religion  as  a practice  of 
the  individual  soul  rather  than  the  part icipa tion  in  group 
cultus,  was  a contribution  of  the  genius  and  mediation  of 
the  Hebrew  prophets. 

c.  Universalization  of  religion.  Despite  the 
henotheistic  influence  of  the  world  in  which  they  lived,  the 
prophets  insisted  that  there  was  but  one  God  and  that  all 
peoples  were  subject  both  to  his  judgment  and  to  his  grace. 

The  study  of  the  prophet* s origin  in  the  cultures  of 
the  world  aids  in  understanding  the  prophet,  his  methods 
and  his  function.  We  are  now  prepared  for  an  investigation 
of  the  prophet,  his  characteristics  and  his  personality. 

75.  Knud son,  Prophetic  Movement  in  Israel,  p.  151. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PROPHET 

The  psychology  of  religious  prophecy  is  dependent 
upon  the  psychology  of  the  prophet.  Religious  prophecy  was 
the  product  of  the  religious  prophet.  He  spoke  its  oracles; 
he  made  its  office  a dynamic  influence.  His  character- 
istics aid  in  understanding  his  prophecy.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  to  investigate  the  prophetic  nature 
and  to  analyze  its  attributes.  This  will  consist  of  a study 
of  the  prophetic  gift,  an  analysis  of  the  prophet* s person- 
ality, his  dreams  and  his  visions.  The  phenomena  of  physi- 
cal and  mystical  ecstasy  will  be  examined,  together  with  the 
prophetic  genius,  God-consoiousness,  sound  mind,  poetic 
ability  and  psychological  aptitudes. 

THE  PROPHET’S  GIFTS 

Because  the  prophet  has  powers  which  the  majority  of 
people  do  not  have,  his  ability  is  called  a gift.  The 
common  opinion  is  that  the  prophet  is  endowed  with  this  gift 
at  birth.  Guillaume  speaks  of  "the  faculty  of  divination 
with  which  the  diviner  was  born."l 

The  prophets  themselves  felt  that  their  ability  was 

1.  Guillaume,  Prophecy  and  Divination,  p.  202. 
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a gift,  and  considered  it  the  evidence  of  their  divine 
call.2  When  Elisha  was  preparing  to  replace  Elijah  as  the 
prophet  of  Yahweh  to  Israel,  he  asked  Elijah  for  a double 
portion  of  his  spirit.  Elijah  was  uncertain  that  this 
request  could  be  granted,  but  said  that  if  Elisha  saw  him 
as  he  was  taken  into  Heaven,  he  would  receive  it.  The  in- 
ference is  that  Elijah  could  do  little  to  develop  that 
spirit;  it  had  to  be  given  him.3 4 5  Guillaume  appears  to  agree 
with  this  conception  of  the  gift,  as  he  states  that  neither 
the  methods  of  divination,  nor  the  cultivation  of  prophetic 

4 

discipline  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  prophet. 

The  prophet  believed  himself  predisposed  to  prophecy. 
The  following  quotation  from  Forman  concerning  that  great 
prophet  of  the  middle  ages,  Nostradamus,  illustrates  this 

fact. 


Though  he  constantly  affirmed  that  he  had  done  noth- 
ing marvelous,  that  he  had  received  at  birth  certain 
astral  aspects  which  predisposed  him  to  the  work,  that 
all  came  from  God,  Nostradamus  was  nevertheless  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  prophet  of  his  time,  and  nightly 
he  sat  before  the  magical  brass  bowl  filled  to  the  brim 
with  water,  possibly  in  a state  of  self-hypnosis, 
listening  to  his  familiar  spirit,  and  nightly  recorded 
his  visions  in  those  Centuries  of  verses  which  are 
still  an  object  of  study  and  speculation. 5 


2.  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

3.  II  Kings  2:9. 

4.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

5.  Borman,  The  Story  of  Prophecy , pp.  181-182. 
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When  he  first  realized  his  gift,  the  prophet  was 
startled  or  bewildered.  Though  she  was  a mere  girl  and 
died  before  she  reached  twenty-one,  Joan  of  Arc  was  a 
prophetess.  Her  first  awareness  of  her  prophetic  powers 
overwhelmed  and  frightened  her.  She  was  only  fourteen  years 
old.  What  she  described  as  her  prophetic  gift  is  similar 
to  what  we  now  call  psychic  powers.  Associating  these 
powers  with  God,  Joan  Interpreted  them  as  her  "call."6 
Her  reaction  to  her  psychic  abilities  is  similar  to  that  of 
two  psychics  described  by  Bendit.  One  was  Garrett,  the 
other,  Bendit*  s v^ife.  Both  of  these  women  became  aware  of 
their  powers  in  childhood,  and  because  of  them  felt  as  out- 
siders to  other  people.  Psychic  abilities  tend  to  isolate 
those  who  have  them.7 

The  prophetic  gift  is  a capacity  in  the  constitution 
of  certain  individuals  which  upon  environmental  encourage- 
ment and  development,  predisposes  them  to  that  offioe.  The 
nature  of  psychic  powers,  whether  they  can  be  developed, 
whether  they  are  constitutional,  or  whether  they  are  limited 
to  certain  individuals,  is  a developing  science,  and  there 
are  no  certain  answers,  only  possibilities  and  probabilities. 
This  subject  will  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  the  chapter  on 
psychical  research. 

6.  Ibid.,  p.  134. 

7.  L.  J.  Bendit,  paranormal  Cognition  (London:  Faber 
& Faber  LTD.,  1944),  p.  54. 
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Other  qualities  of  the  prophetic  gift  are  more 
common  among  mankind.  There  are  those  that  are  found  in 
what  Davidson  calls  "thoughtful  individuals,”  persons  who 
seek  to  understand  life,  keen  observers  of  history  and 
human  nature,  who  ponder  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  and  reach 
for  the  answer  in  the  spiritual  world,  have  something  of  the 
prophetic  gift.3  Their  search  for  the  divine  has  led  them 
to  a relationship  with  the  divine,  which,  as  will  be  shown, 
is  essential  in  the  prophetic  function. 

II.  THE  PROPHET’S  PERSONALITY 

The  dyhamic  attribute  of  the  prophet’s  personality 
is  his  strong  will.  His  prophetic  experiences  demanded  a 
strong  will,  both  to  live  and  to  proclaim  the  messages  of 
those  experiences.  The  prophet  was  not  without  his  struggle, 
however.  In  fact,  J.  M.  P.  Smith  believed  that  his  visions 
were  partly  due  to  extended  periods  of  hesitation  and  fear.8 9 10 
Another  sees  in  Jermiah’s  cursing  the  day  of  his  birth  the 
nirvana  complex,  the  desire  for  oblivion  to  escape  the  cares 
of  the  world. The  strength  of  the  prophet’s  personality 
is  evidenced  in  his  victory  over  these  hesitations  and  fears. 

8.  A.  B.  Davidson,  Old  Testament  Propheoy  (Edinburgh: 
T.  & T.  Clark,  1904),  p.  92. 

9.  Smith,  prophet  and  His  times,  p.  112. 

10.  povah,  Tne~ New  psychology  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 
p.  152.  (Jere.  20:  14-18). 
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His  capacity  for  imagery  is  another  attribute  of  his 
personality.^  His  mind  retained  the  unusual  impressions 
he  received  by  mental  visualizations  of  them.  His  ability 
to  cease  communication  with  the  physical  world — to  be 
analyzed  later  in  this  chapter--left  his  mind  free  for  im- 
pressions from  extrasensory  sources.  The  intensity  of  these 
impressions  was  often  sufficient  to  stimulate  his  percentory 
sense  to  visions. 

This  ability  to  perceive  impressions  via  mental  image- 
ry, beside  stimulating  visions,  aided  the  prophet’s  ministry 
in  other  ways.  It  made  him  a "good  dreamer."  His  dreams 
were  frequently  productive  of  symbols  which  he  interpreted 
as  divine  revelation.  The  vividness  of  his  dreams  retained 
their  memory  in  the  prophet’s  mind  long  after  their  duration, 
and  served  to  convince  him  of  their  importance. 

His  imaginative  capacity  aided  the  prophet  in  ex- 
pressing his  message  to  the  people.  He  was  master  of  word 
pictures.  Ezekiel,  for  instance,  in  his  prose  and  poetry 
has  a wealth  of  description  of  real  or  imagined  scenes. 

The  use  of  the  word  picture,  though  more  abundant  in  orien- 
tal pedagogy,  is  invaluable  in  all  cultures  as  a means  of 
communicating  a message. 

The  prophet  developed  this  aptitude  for  imagery  to 

11.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  187. 

12.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament. 
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the  extent  that  he  was  frequently  an  apocalyptist.  His  use 
of  the  symbol  couched  his  descriptions  of  divine  interven- 
tion in  future  world  affairs.  The  prophet  as  an  apocalyptist 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  prophet  has  no  personality  type.  There  are 
representatives  of  many  types  among  his  colleagues.  Dorothy 
Mills  contrasts  the  extroverted  type  of  personality  as  found 
in  Elisha  with  the  introverted  type  as  exemplified  by  Elijah. 
She  describes  Elijah  as  stern  and  uncompromising.  He  pre- 
ferred to  live  in  the  loneliness  and  austerity  of  the  desert, 
where  he  often  experienced  visional  inspiration.  He  was 
also  subject  to  that  "desolution  of  spirit  that  comes  to 
austere  and  lonely  souls."  His  personality  is  similar  to 
the  New  Testament  prophet,  John  the  Baptist.  Elisha,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a gentler  and  more  gracious  individual.  He 
chose  to  live  in  the  cities  with  his  fellow  men.  He  was 
even  tempered,  and  occupied  himself  doing  kindly  acts  of 
mercy.13 

Amos  and  Hosea  are  exanmles  of  another  contrast. 

Amos  is  the  rational  type.  He  is  aloof  and  stormy  in  temper- 
ament. Leslie  has  him  say,  "I  had  loved  the  crash  and  the 
roar  of  the  storm  for  such  seemed  akin  to  my  nature."1^ 

13.  Dorothy  Mills,  The  People  of  Ancient  -Israel 

(New  York:  Charles  Scribner 1 s Sons,  1932),  p.  115. 

14.  Leslie,  The  Prophets  Tell  Their  Own  Story,  p.  19. 
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That  which  reduced  the  more  emotional  prophets  to  tears 
scarcely  drew  a wince  from  him.^5  His  disciplined  mind  was 

1 ft 

master  of  whatever  tender  sympathy  he  may  have  felt. 

In  contrast  to  Amos  is  Hosea,  he  wore  his  heart  on 
his  outside,  according  to  W.  R.  Smith,  while  Amos  wore  his 
outside  in  his  heart,  Hosea,  like  Jeremiah,  is  emotional 
rather  than  logical While  Amos  emphasized  the  judgment 
of  Yahweh,  Hosea  tempered  this  judgment  with  the  love  of 
Yahweh.  His  empathetie  nature  entered  into  the  sufferings 
of  others. 19  He  and  Jeremiah  could  cry  out,  n0h  that  my 
head  were  waters,  and  mine  eyes  a fountain  of  tears,  that 
I might  ween  day  and  night  for  the  slain  of  the  daughter  of 
my  people 2 These  prophets  resemble  the  apocalyptic 
prophet  of  the  New  Testament,  John  the  Disciple. 

These  men  represent  the  more  extreme  of  personality 
types:  the  majority  of  prophets  lie  between  them.  Isaiah, 

for  instance  shows  both  the  stern  rationality  of  Amos  and 
the  emotional  tenderness  of  Hosea. 21 

15.  A.  R.  Gordon,  The  Pr ophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
(New  York:  Hodder  and  Stoughton , 191$ ) , p.  77. 

16.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  95. 

17.  W.  R.  Smith,  Tne  Prophet s of  Israel,  p.  163. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

19.  Knudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

20.  Jere.  9:1. 

21.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 
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The  personality  of  the  prophet  is  outstanding  for 
its  freedom  from  regression.  This  freedom  can  be  credited 
to  the  prophet’s  sense  of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins. 
Released  from  the  dulling  effects  of  buried  conflicts,  the 
prophet  was  able  to  sensitize  his  faculties  to  perceive  the 
will  of  God.22 

Regardless  of  his  tendency  to  particular  types  of 
personality,  the  prophet  was  always  capable  of  intense 
feeling.23  The  sin  and  suffering  of  the  world  drew  his 
undivided  attention  and  utilized  his  energies  in  their 
eradication.  When  he  denounced  sin,  he  did  it  vehemently, 
and  when  he  described  God’s  goodness,  he  used  words  warm 
with  emotion. 

The  prophet  had  a passionate  zeal  for  his  mission. 
Though  he  may  have  undertaken  it  reluctantly,  he  executed 
it  with  enthusiasm.  He  identified  himself  with  his  cause. 
Mohammed  had  such  a passion  for  the  mission  of  Allah,  which 
he  discovered  in  his  revelation,  that  the  city  of  Mecca 
thought  he  was  mentally  unbalanced.24 

III.  THE  PROPHET’S  DREAM 

The  prophet’s  dreams  had  an  important  place  in  his 

22.  Leslie,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 

23.  F.  L.  Strickland,  Psychology  of  Religious 
Experience  (New  York:  The  Abington  press,  1924)7  p.  149. 

24.  P.  E.  Johnson,  "Mohammedanism" , Ferm,  op.  cit., 
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ministry.  Their  use  varied  with  the  individual  prophet. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  from  the  emphasis  of  psycho- 
analysis on  dream  interpretation  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  psychoanalyze  the  prophet's  dreams.  Povah  discovers 
these  psychoanalytic  dream  symbols  in  both  the  prophet’s 
dreams  and  visions.25 

Modern  psychics  and  prophets,  availing  themselves 
of  current  knowledge  and  terminology,  describe  their  im- 
pressions of  the  subconscious  and  the  superconscious  dream. 
Their  difference  according  to  Garrett  is  that  the  super- 

conscious  dream  lasts  longer  and  is  more  rational  and 

26 

focused.  The  Hindu  Swami  Akhilananaa,  disciple  of  the 
Indian  prorhet  Bamakrishna,  though  acknowledging  that  dreams 
are  caused  by  repressions  in  the  subconscious  mind  and  im- 
pressions of  the  dreamer’s  past,  believes  that  dreams  can 

also  be  creative  in  character  and  channels  of  spiritual 
27 

enlightenment. 

Dreams  of  a creative  or  enlightening  nature  are  a 
means  of  revelation.  Either  they  disclose  some  new  truth, 
or  they  preview  some  future  event.  The  predictive  dream 
played  an  important  role  in  the  religious  prophecy  of  Daniel. 

25.  Povah,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 

26.  Garrett,  Telepathy,  in  Search  of  a Lost  Faculty, 

p.  72. 

27.  Akilananda,  Hindu  psychology,  pp.  66-67. 
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The  distress  that  a dream  caused  the  Babylonian  king, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  is  indicative  both  of  the  importance  of  the 
dream  in  that  civilization,  and  the  intensity  of  dreams  of 
supposedly  predictive  nature.  "His  spirit  was  troubled  and 
his  sleep  brake  from  him.”28  After  the  king  had  failed  to 
find  interpretation  for  his  dreams  among  his  magicians, 
astrologers  and  soothsayers,  Daniel  perceived  the  king’s 
dreams  in  a "night  vision,"  together  with  its  interpretation. 
The  interpretation  was  a prediction  of  the  future  kingdoms 
of  the  world.29 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  it  was  intellectually 
permissable  to  speak  of  dreams  as  predictive.  The  experi- 
ments of  Dunne  have  been  a counteracting  influence  on  this 
closed  attitude.  Dunne,  noticing  that  his  dreams  had  a 
tendency  to  be  previsionary,  conducted  a series  of  experi- 
ments with  them.  He  noted  his  dreams  immediately  upon 
awaking,  and  then  recorded  the  events  subsequent  to  the 
dream  which  were  striking  reenactments  of  the  dream.  He 
then  induced  others  to  conduct  similar  experiments,  with  the 
same  remarkable  results.  Dunne  describes  these  predictive 
dreams  as  "ordinary,  appropriate,  expectable  dreams,  but 
they  were  happening  on  the  wrong  nights."30  His  dreams, 

28.  Dan.  2:1. 

29.  Ibid.,  2. 

30.  Dunne,  An  Experiment  With  Time , p.  43. 
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instead  of  being  associated  with  past  experiences,  were 
often  of  incidents  occurring  in  the  future.  He  believes 
that  relaxing  the  barriers  of  the  conscious  mind  confuses 
the  tense  sequence. 

The  dream  analysis  of  Jung  acknowledges  the  warning 
character  of  dreams.  Jung*s  analysis  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  chapter  of  psychic  phenomena. 

17.  THE  PROPHET* S VISION 

One  of  the  most  common  experiences  of  the  prophet  is 
the  vision.  The  term  as  used  in  the  Old  Testament  refers 
to  both  sights  and  sounds  received  ultra-sensorially.  The 
classical  prophets  made  abundant  use  of  the  vision.  Both 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabian  prophets  valued  visions  above  dreams 
as  channels  of  revelation.32  The  vision  seems  to  occur  in 
neither  the  sleeping  or  the  waking  state.  Rather  it  takes 
place  in  that  suspended  condition  immediately  preceding 
sleep.33  In  this  state  the  conscious  mind  is  relaxed  though 
not  completely  at  rest. 

HThe  word  of  the  Bord  which  I saw,"  is  a recurrent 
theme  of  prophecy.  The  prophet  was  continually  seeing  his 
message.  The  entire  Koran,  Mohammed  claimed,  was  received 

31.  Ibid. , 

32.  von  Orelli.  The  Old  Testament  Prophecy  of  the 
Consummation  of  ^od* s Kingdom,  p.  id. 

33.  Kaplan,  Psychology  of  Prophecy,  p.  120-21. 
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in  visions.  That  which  the  prophet  saw  was  not  caused  by 
ordinary  phenomena.  The  least  that  can  be  said  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  vision  is  that  it  created  a powerful  im- 
pression in  the  prophet’s  mind.34 

As  Kaplan  points  out,  the  vision  was  the  result  of 
35 

profound  interest.  The  prophet  had  been  focusing  his 
thoughts  on  some  aspects  of  the  vision.  Isaiah’s  vision  of 
the  Lord  in  the  temple  in  which  he  received  his  prophetic 
call  was  preceded  by  the  death  of  King  Uzziah.  The  effect 
of  this  death  upon  the  prophet  could  have  been  the  emotional 
focus  which  precipitated  the  vision.36  Visions  come  especi- 
ally to  those  who  are  lonely — those  who  are  introspective 

§7 

. 

It  is  known  that  Mohammed  brooded  considerably  over  those 
issues  for  which  he  sought  revelation.38  The  possible  effect 
of  prolonged  hesitation  and  fear  upon  visions  was  mentioned 
previously. 

Dunne  states  that  the  predictive  imagery  which  he 
perceived  in  his  dreams  was  duplicated  in  his  waking  experi- 
ments. He  found  that  by  arresting  the  activity  of  his 
conscious  mind,  forbidding  all  forms  of  associative  thinking, 

34.  Koenig,  "Prophecy,”  Hastings,  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics , Vol.  10,  pp.  384-90. 

35.  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 

36.  Gordon,  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  85. 

37.  Hamilton,  The  pronhe ts  of  Israel,  p.  l3I. 

38.  Johnson,  "Mohammedanism,"  ]?ermt  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Religion , p.  500.- 
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he  could  perceive  images  or  "visions”  which  proved  as 
•predictive  as  his  dreams,  v The  comparison  of  Dunne’s 
experimental  conditions  to  the  prophet's  devotional  exer- 
cises is  a significant  analogy.  The  meditation  and  prayer 
of  the  prophet  preceded  his  visionary  experiences.  By  con- 
centrating upon  religious  symbols,  the  prophet’s  mind  be- 
came passive.  While  in  this  condition,  the  vision  appeared 
from  apparently  inexplicable  sources. 4^  The  subject  will 
be  discussed  further  in  the  chapter  on  psychic  phenomena, 

Daniel  had  a vision  so  intensely  impressive  that  he 
fainted  and  was  ill  physically  and  dazed  mentally  for  sever- 
al days,41  After  another  vision  he  complained  of  having 
no  strength,42  J,  M,  p.  Smith  points  out  that  this  reaction 
is  common  to  such  experiences,  and  that  the  "trance  journey^1 
of  the  mystics  often  have  the  same  debilitating  effect.43 
Though  erroneously,  as  will  be  shown  later,  Holscher  labels 
the  prophetic  vision  a hallucination,  and  lists  fasting, 
wine  and  the  night  season  as  conditions  favoring  its  occur- 
rence. Youth,  he  says,  are  more  inclined  to  experience 
hallucinations  than  their  elders,  and  some  individuals  are 
more  adapted  constitutionally  than  others  for  their  occur- 
rence. The  intensity  of  the  hallucination  depends  on  the 

39.  Dunne,  op.  cit.,  rp.  87-88. 

40.  Hudson,  The  Law  of  psychic  Phenomena,  p.  262. 

41.  Dan.  8:27;  7:15;"T8. 

42.  Ibid.,  10:8. 

43.  Smith,  prophet  and  His  Times,  p.  163. 
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intensity  of  the  stimulus."44 

V.  THE  PROPHET* S ECSTASY 

The  element  of  ecstasy  is  very  common  among  the 
prophets.45  It  is  the  state  which  prepares  the  prophet  for 
communication  with  the  spiritual  world.  It  was  also  the 
condition  in  which  some  of  the  primitive  ecstatics  delivered 
their  oracle  to  the  people.  Ecstasy  may  be  defined  as  the 
condition  in  which  the  conscious  mind  is  overwhelmed  and 
controlled  by  strongly  elated  emotions. 

There  are  two  major  manifestations  of  ecstasy  among 
the  prophets,  that  of  physical  ecstasy  and  that  of  mystical 
ecstasy.  The  former  --so  called  for  want  of  a better  name  - 
is  characteristic  of  the  earlier  and  more  primitive  prophets 
Its  manifestations  were  either  that  of  violent  bodily  move- 
ment resembling  frenzy  and  incoherent  speech  or  a trance 
condition  resembling  daze  or  stupor.  The  prophet  was  as  one 
"possessed,”  oblivious  of  his  physical  surroundings. 

Holscher  has  the  classification,  exaltierte  ekstase , resem- 
bling the  trance  state.46  The  latter,  as  in  the  schreck- 
vi sion,  can  result,  possibly  through  fright,  in  the  stoppage 
of  both  mental  and  physical  functions.47  He  gives  as  an 

44.  Holscher,  Die  Prop he ten,  pp.  38-42. 

45.  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 

46.  Holscher,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-16. 

47.  Ibid. , p.  26. 
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example  of  this,  the  experience  of  Daniel,  following  his 
vision,  when  he  said,  "Then  was  I in  a deep  sleep  on  my 
face,  and  my  face  toward  the  ground."49  Philo,  the  Alex- 
andrian Hebrew  philosopher,  believed  that  prophets  delivered 
the  oracles  entirely  in  these  states  of  frenzied  ecstasy  or 
trance*4®  He  took  this  idea  from  Plato,  who  felt  that  no 
divination  was  possible  to  anyone  in  his  full  senses. 

Wheeler  Robinson  also  seems  to  be  of  this  opinion.50  Though 
true  of  the  primitive  prophets,  this  interpretation  is  not 
applicable  to  the  great  Hebrew  prophets, 5^  whose  communica- 
tion with  the  deity  was  by  their  minds  while  in  a state  of 
consciousness  and  of  self  control.52 

The  best  examples  of  physical  ecstasy  are  the 
Mohammedan  Suffis.  A system  of  Mohammendan  mysticism  origi- 
nating in  Persia,  Suffism  has  among  its  constituents  the 
dervish,  often  called  the  whirling  or  howling  dervish  be- 
cause of  the  physical  exhibitions  accompanying  his  afflatus. 

A1  Grhazali  described  this  condition  as  being  reached  by 

53 

effort,  or  resulting  from  an  overpowering  influence. 

The  dervish  prepares  for  his  ecstasy  through  a ritual, 
which  lays  great  stress  on  the  emotional  religious  life.  It 

48.  Dan.  10 i9. 

49.  F.  W.  Farrer,  The  Minor  Prophets  (New  lork; 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,),  p.  1137 

50.  Rowley,  "The  Nature  Of  Prophecy  In  the  Light  Of 
Recent  Study,**  p.  4. 

51.  Knud son,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  40. 

52.  Rowley,  op.  cit., 

53.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  322. 
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lifts  the  worshiper  in  heightened  exaltation  and  dreaminess 
until  he  reaches  the  stage  of  "hypnotic  phenomena  and  fits 
of  ecstasy. "54  While  in  this  condition,  the  dervish  is 
credited  with  psychic  powers  such  as  clairaudience,  clairvoy- 
ance, levitation  and  with  the  ability  to  eat  hot  coals  and 
glass.55 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  a genuine  from  a feigned 
ecstasy;  the  rapt  ecstatic  from  the  charlatan.56  The  dis- 
tinct external  marks  of  the  prophet  are  a temptation  to  the 
imitator.  This  may  be  a clue  to  the  nature  of  the  false 
prophet  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Speaking  in  tongues  among  the  New  Testament  prophets 

is  thought  by  some  to  be  an  ecstatical  condition  manifesting 

57 

itself  in  automatisms  of  speech.  Holscher  calls  such  speak- 
ing an  example  of  Triebhaftes  Reden.  The  intention,  he  says, 
is  conscious,  while  the  actual  speaking  is  involuntary.58 

Mystical  ecstasy  is  the  refinement  of  frenzied  and 
trance  ecstasy.  The  prophet  in  mystical  ecstasy  is  also 
partially  or  entirely  oblivious  to  the  physical  world.  The 
modern  representative  of  mystical  ecstasy  is  the  Yogi.  The 

54.  Encyclopedia  of  Islam,  Vol.  1,  p.  950. 

55.  Loc.  cit . 

56.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  307. 

57.  E.  D.  Starbuck,  "tongues,"  Ferm,  op.  cit.,  p.  789. 

58.  Holscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  33* 
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Yoga  exercises  of  Vedanta  are  for  the  cultivation  of  this 
mystical  state,  in  which  the  ultimate  goal  is  complete  loss 

of  self-consciousness. 59 

All  practices  for  cultivating  the  mystical  state,  be 
they  yoga,  medieval  Christian,  or  prophetic,  are  practices 
in  symbol  concentration.  Some  symbol  or  thought  meaningful 
in  the  religion  of  the  mystic  is  concentrated  upon  until  the 
conscious  mind  becomes  relaxed.  The  suspension  of  the  con- 
scious mind  prepares  the  way  for  mystical  ecstasy.  Only  by 
the  suppression  of  the  physical  senses,  the  Mohameaan  proph- 
ets thought,  could  divine  communication  occur. 

Modern  mediums  and  clairvoyants  use  symbol  concentra- 
tion to  facilitate  their  reception  either  of  spirit  messages 
or  extrasensory  perceptions,  depending  upon  their  interpre- 
tation of  these  experiences.  Garrett  uses  the  ewe  tree 
symbol  "purely  as  a means  of  escaping  from  anything  that 

might  seem  to  hold  me  chained  to  the  mundane  effort  of  liv- 
60 

ing."  Mrs.  Upton  Sinclair,  an  accomplished  clairvoyant, 
puts  her  attention  on  one  "uncomplicated"  thought  such  as 
peace  or  joy. 51  Thoughts  of  joy  and  peace  are  exulting  like 
the  religious  symbols  used  in  preparation  for  divine  communion. 

59.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit.,  p.173. 

60.  Garrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  41* 

61.  Upton  Sinclair,  Mental  Radio  (New  York:  Albert 

and  Charles  Boni,  1930),  p.  179. 
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The  Christian  mystics  followed  this  same  procedure. 

St.  Theresa  and  Mme.  Guyon  are  agreed  that  the  first  step 
into  their  union  with  God  is  choosing  a subject  for  medita- 
tion upon  which  to  direct  their  minds.  In  Mme.  Guyon* s 
description,  "not  reasoning  about  it,  but  mere  fixing  the 
mind."  Buddhist  mystical  ecstasies  have  a similar  origin. 
Leuba  points  out  that  this  preparation  for  mystical  ecstasy 
is  in  substance  the  procedure  in  hypnosis.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  two,  he  feels,  is  the  direct  action  of  the 
hypnotist  upon  the  subject,  and  the  contrast  between  that 
which  is  anticipated  of  the  deity  by  the  believer,  and,  of 
the  hypnotist  by  the  subject.63  The  use  of  music  in  studying 
the  prophet’s  physical  or  mystical  ecstasy  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  records.  The  sons  of  the  prophets  in  the 

Old  Testament  are  described  as  having  harp,  tabret,  psaltery, 

64 

and  pipe  accompanying  their  prophesying.  David  separated 
for  the  service  of  the  temple  those  who  prophesied  with 
cymbals,  psaltries  and  harps.  ^ Other  prophets  such  as 
Daniel  and  Bzekiel  had  their  ecstatic  experiences  near  rivers. 
The  rythmic  sounds  of  the  current  evidently  had  a relaxing 
effect  resembling  that  of  music.66  Levy-Bruhl  states  that 

62.  J.  H.  Leuba,  The  Psychology  of  Kellgious 
Mysticism  (New  York:  Har court.  Brace  Sc  Co.,  1925),  p.  167, 

65.  Ibid.,  p.  172. 

64.  I Sam.  10:5. 

65.  I Chron.  25:1. 

66.  Davidson,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 
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music,  especially  in  primitive  religions,  can  cause  the 
believer  to  lose  consciousness  in  his  religious  ecstasy,  as 
it  separates  his  mind  from  his  body,67 

There  is  a disagreement  concerning  the  universality 

of  ecstatical  experience  among  the  prophets.  An  array  of 

scholars  can  be  listed  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  The 

difference  in  opinion,  I believe,  can  be  greatly  reduced  if 

we  keep  in  mind  that  ecstaey,  besides  including  the  frenzy, 

also  includes  the  mystical.  As  Knobel  points  out,  prophetic 

ecstasy  should  not  be  identified  with  its  lowest  element,  the 

dancing  dervish  type,  but  with  the  inner  rapture  of  the 

spirit,  which  he  says,  is  ecstasy  in  its  proper  e-fcmological 

sense.63  Holscher  also  finds  a union  of  purpose  in  the  most 

advanced  mysticism,  and  the  old  cultic  dances,69  and  hence 

70 

sees  the  ecstatical  experience  among  all  prophets.  Ecstasy 
in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  term,  I believe  was  common  to 
all  prophets,  for  I find  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  save 
the  evidence  of  silence,  while  there  is  abundant  indication 
of  its  presence.  It  was  the  condition  in  which  the  prophets 
received  many  of  their  messages.  Leslie  has  Isaiah  say, 
HYahweh  granted  me  an  ecstatic  moment  of  insight. These 
experiences  carried  the  unshakable  conviction  that  the 

67.  Levy-Bruhl,  op.  cit.,  pp.  129,  133. 

68.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 

69.  Holscher,  op.  cit.,  p.  23. 

70.  Ibid. , p.  2. 

71.  Leslie,  op.  cit.,  p.  104. 
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supernatural  had  been  experienced. 

VI.  THE  PROPHET’S  GENIUS 

The  prophet  is  often  referred  to  as  a genius  because 

of  his  contribution  to  religious  thought.  Lyttleton  thinks 

of  him  as  a genius  primarily  because  of  his  reception  of 

72 

ultra-sensory  knowledge.  The  combination  of  this  medium- 
istic  power  and  a highly  gifted  mentality,  she  feels,  is  the 
definition  of  genius.  v She  uses  the  term  prophet  and  genius 
synonymously.7^  This  definition  corresponds  to  the  anticipa- 
tion of  Carrel:  M?/hat  extraordinary  penetration  would  result 

from  the  union  of  disciplined  intelligence  and  of  telepathic 
aptitude. w75  it  is  conceivable  that  a high  degree  of  disci- 
plined intelligence  with  the  additional  resource  of  extra- 
sensory knowledge  would  be  man  in  his  most  advanced  state. 

The  French  scientist,  Eugene  Osty,  was  so  impressed  by  this 
combination  that  he  considered  the  medium  as  a forerunner  of 
a future  humanity  on  the  evolutionary  scale.76 

The  prophet’s  genius  is  demonstrated  not  only  through 
his  psychic  powers  but  also  through  his  brilliant  mind,  tfith 
keen  insight  they  understood  human  life  and  nature,  though 
they  may  not  always  have  cared  to  analyze  or  explain  what 

72.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  p.  253. 

73.  Ibid.,  p.  216. 

74.  Ibid.,  p.  181 

75.  Alexis  Carrel,  Man  the  Unknown  (New  York:  Harper 

&.  Bros.,  1935),  p.  126. 

76.  Eugene  Osty,  3up ernormal  Faculties  in  Men  (London: 
Mentliuen,  1923),  p.  395. 
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they  understood.77  Their  sense  of  values  was  usually 
inerrant  as  they  quickly  discerned  what  was  important  and 
what  was  not.78 

Pfeiffer  describes  the  prophecy  of  the  last  twenty- 

six  chapters  of  Isaiah  as  coming  from  one  who  was  above  all, 
79 

a thinker.  The  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  tokens 
of  the  prophet’s  genius.  Theirs  is  literature  representing 
the  best  in  Hebrew  style,  with  a mastery  of  language,  and 

80 

insights  evident  of  a wide  score  of  historical  observation; 

Though  it  is  true  that  the  prophets  had  excellent 
minds,  it  is  equally  true  that  these  excellent  minds  were 
necessary  for  a wise  management  of  their  paranormal  cognitive 
abilities. The  wise  direction  of  these  abilities  requires 
even  more  than  a disciplined  intelligence.  Character,  ethi- 
cal standards  of  conduct,  and  a humanitarian  motivation  are 
needed.  The  study  of  the  prophet's  character  will  be  taken 
up  in  the  next  chapter. 

VII.  THE  PROPHET’S  CONSCIOUSNESS  OF  THE 
PRESENCE  OF  GOD 


No  study  of  the  prophet's  nature  would  be  adequate 


77. 

78. 

79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 


Hamilton, 

op. 

cit  • , 

p. 

106 

Ibid.,  p. 

195. 

Pfeiffer, 

op. 

cit., 

P* 

463 

W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  125-7. 
Bendit,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

Loc.  cit. 
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that  neglected  the  prophet’s  God.  The  relationship  which 
the  prophet  felt  toward  his  God  greatly  effected  his  office 
and  his  activities.  This  relationship  was  one  of  god-con- 
sciousness. Leslie  calls  it  "conscious  of  the  presence"85 
and  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  "a  vivid  consciousness  of  God."8^  The 
majority  of  studies  on  the  prophet’s  consciousness  of  God 
refer  to  the  great  Hebrew  prophets.  These  prophets  experi- 
enced in  the  superlative  sense  what  the  other  prophets 
approximated  in  lesser  degrees.  The  primitive  diviner  was 
conscious  of  a presence  of  a supernatural  power.  The  con- 
scious communion  with  God  that  characterized  the  great  proph- 
et was  different  in  quality  from  the  augur’s  consciousness 
of  the  supernatural  power.  The  prophet's  relationship  was 
person  to  person.  It  approximated  the  father-child  relation- 
ship, experienced  in  the  Christian  religion.85 

The  prophets  who  possessed  this  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  God  were  scarcely  cognizant  of  a contrast  between 
the  natural  and  the  supernatural.  To  a prophet  of  Isaiah’s 
stature  both  of  these  categories  were  united  in  the  ways  of 
God  with  men.85  His  communion  with  God  was  natural,  so  that 
any  phenomenon  attributed  to  God  was  also  natural,  or  at 
least,  expected. 

33 . Le slie,  op . cit«,  p . 228 . 

84.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  209. 

35.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  289. 

36.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  311. 
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Cohon  characterizes  the  prophet  as  one  "allied  with 
the  eternal."87  They  were  the  deity *3  earthly  champions  and 

go 

they  were  constantly  aware  of  their  appointment.  Though 

this  consciousness  was  vivified  in  his  ecstatic  experiences, 

89 

it  remained  with  the  prophet  at  all  times.  It  was  the 
simple  conviction  that  God  had  spoken  and  that  the  prophet 
must  also  speak. 

This  conviction  was  often  the  fruitage  of  suffering. 

The  prophet  learned  to  know  his  God,  "cte  profoundis"  of  life. 
The  prophecies  of  Hosea  and  Jeremiah  contain  many  references 
to  their  sufferings.  Hosea1 s unhappy  home  life,  if  taken 
literally,  and  Jeremiah’s  intolerable  task  of  pronouncing 
doom  on  his  beloved  nation,  drove  them  repeatedly  to  their 
God  for  mercy  and  consolation.  Out  of  such  experiences  they 
developed  a consciousness  of  the  living  presence  of  God, 
probably  unattainable  otherwise.90 

While  the  conviction  that  God  had  spoken  was  often 
experienced  through  suffering,  it  also  frequently  led  to 
further  suffering.  The  message  that  the  prophet  had  to  pro- 
claim for  his  God  was  often  denunciating  and  judgmental  in 
character.  Those  who  experienced  the  rebuke  of  those  oracles 

87.  Beryl  D.  Cohon,  The  Prophets , Their  Personalities 

and  Teaching  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons,  1959], p. ££4. 

88.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

89.  Leslie,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

90.  Moses  But tenwieser,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (New 

York:  The  ^acmillan  Co.,  1914),  p.  80. 
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often  resented  them.  Were  they  persons  of  means,  their 
retribution  was  severe.  Despite  the  unusual  freedom  allowed 
the  prophet,  Micaiah  found  himself  in  Ahab*s  dungeon  and 
Jeremiah  in  Zedekiah*s  prison.  Daniel  had  similar  experi- 
ences in  Babylonia.  Their  refusal  to  compromise  with  the 
conviction  that  God  had  spoken  or  to  mitigate  their  message, 
persisted  to  martyrdom.  The  conviction  that  God  has  spoken, 

received  through  experiencing  his  presence,  is  the  highest 

91 

form  of  religious  prophecy. 

The  prophet* s alliance  with  the  eternal  manifested 
itself  in  the  truths  of  his  messages.  Truth  never  changes. 
The  truths  of  the  spirit  are  always  true  and  the  prophets 
understood  them.9^  Those  prophecies  which  "survive  the 
passage  of  time"  do  so,  not  because  they  are  received  in  a 
miraculous  manner  or  uttered  by  an  outstanding  personage, 
but  because  they  "enshrine  truth.**93 

VIII.  THE  PROPHET* S SOUND  MIND 

When  Elisha  sent  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  to 
inform  Jehu  of  his  coming  kingship,  a certain  officer  in  the 
company  referred  to  him  as  a "mad  fellow."94  The  actions  of 

91.  Guillaume,  pr ophecy  and  Divination,  p.  100. 

92.  Hamilton,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  23. 

93.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

94.  I Kings  9:11. 
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prophets  as  well  as  other  representatives  of  genius  are 

often  mistaken  for  madness.  This  is  because  both  the 

prophet  and  the  insane  are  frequently  affected  by  influences 

seemingly  beyond  their  voluntary  control.  Though  they  often 

have  this  uncontrolled  influence  in  common,  the  nature  of 

the  influence  and  its  effects  in  the  subject’s  life,  make 

an  extreme  distinction  between  the  prophet  and  the  madman. 

J.  M.  P.  Smith  has  discerned  the  major  distinction 

between  the  ecstatic  conditions  of  the  prophet  and  those  of 

an  unbalanced  personality.  That  difference  is  the  prophet’s 

close  touch  with  life.95  Bendit  states  he  was  ’’properly 

earthed.”95  By  this  expression  he  means  that  the  prophet’s 

activity  was  vitally  concerned  with  the  every  day  activities 

of  mankind.  He  states  further  that  unless  one  with  psychical 

powers  is  ”properly  earthed,”  his  personality  will  become 
97 

pathological. 

The  prophet  maintained  his  close  contact  with  life  by 
sharing  the  fellowship  of  his  fellowmen,  and  by  his  exposure 
to  the  sorrows  of  life.98  His  faith  had  matured  in  the 

” slough  of  despond,”  and  had  been  his  salvation  in  that 

. 

95*  Smith,  prophet  and  His  Problems,  p.  135. 

96.  Bendit,  paranormal  Cognition,  p.  59. 

97.  Loc.  cit. 

98.  Skinner,  Prophecy  and  Beligion,  p.  16. 
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tribulation. He  agonized  in  spirit  over  the  evils  of 
life,  and  had  found  a means  of  overcoming  them.  He  was  a 
practical  individual.100  As  Hamilton  has  shown,  his  visions, 
which  could  have  indicated  an  unbalanced  nature,  prevented 
this  interpretation  by  being  related  to  practical  living.101 
References  to  life  after  death  are  rare  in  prophetic  oracles. 
That  which  they  spoke  applied  to  life  on  this  earth.102 
The  prophet  differed  from  others  particularly  in  his  psychi- 
cal powers;  yet  he  used  these  powers  in  a practical  way — 
to  aid  man’s  search  for  truth. 10^ 

The  prophet’s  soundness  of  mind  is  demonstrated  in 
his  message,  povah  has  discovered  basic  psychological 
principles  in  his  oracles.  The  challenge  both  for  maturity 
and  for  a return  to  reality  are  in  the  prophet’s  message. 

Both  immaturity  and  repression  are  signs  of  personality  dis- 
integration. The  exhortation  to  become  mature,  found  in 
Moses  and  the  earlier  prophets,  readies  its  climax  in  Amos 
and  Hosea.  The  prophet  urged  his  people  to  grow  out  of 
"group  phase  theology  and  ethics,"  and  as  individuals  to  face 
and  love  the  God  of  justice  and  kindness.  He  desired  them 
to  mature  to  the  extent  that  they  experienced  God  for  them- 
selves, rather  than  continuing  to  reach  him  through  family 

99.  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  498. 

100.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  loc.  cit. 

101.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

102.  Knudson,  prophetic  movement  in  Israel,  p.  172. 

103.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  4. 
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and  tribal  patterns.104 

A return  to  reality  is  inherent  in  the  pronhet*s 
plea  for  repentance.  The  Hebrew  word  for  repent  is  ' I’1  , 
meaning  "to  return."  Ezekiel  wrote,  "Recent  and  turn  your- 
selves. "105  The  prophet  believed  his  people  were  suffering 
from  a "buried  complex."  They  had  repressed  their  aware- 
ness of  personal  shortcomings  and  sins,  rather  than  confess- 
ing them  to  their  God.  Repentance  includes  the  psycho- 
logical concept  of  catharsis  and  adds  to  it  genuine  sorrow 
for  sin  and  determination  for  improvement.  A blocked 
catharsis  is  repression.  The  oracle  repeated  more  than  any 
other  was  repentance — to  face  God  and  face  oneself.106 

The  test  of  whether  or  not  the  prophet* s psychic 
experiences  are  evidential  of  mental  stability  is  their 
subsequent  effect  on  his  personal  life.  Though  the  resem- 
blance of  the  vision  to  the  hallucination  can  not  be  over- 
looked, and  though  the  similarity  of  other  psychic  impressions 
to  delusion  and  figments  of  the  imagination  can  not  be  denied, 
the  fact  remains  that  delusions  and  hallucinations  are  symp- 
toms of  a disintegrating  personality.  They  both  weaken  and 
demoralize  the  character.107  The  absence  of  disintegration 

104.  Povah,  op.  cit.,  pp.  117-118. 

105.  Ezek.  14:6. 

106.  Povah,  op.  cit.,  p.  201. 

107.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 
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of  personality  and  weakness  of  character  among  the  prophets 
reveals  the  wholesome  quality  of  their  psychical  experi- 
ences. The  prophet  appears  strengthed  and  integrated  by 
these  experiences.103  The  lives  of  the  great  prophets,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  their  task  and  the  difficulties  they 
faced,  are  outstanding  examples  of  well  integrated  person- 
alities. Isaiah’s  composure  in  contrast  to  the  general  fear 
and  panic  of  others  during  the  Assyrian  seige  of  Jerusalem 
is  a mark  of  a sound  mind.10^  The  mental  torture  to  which 
Jeremiah  was  subjected  for  a long  period  of  time,  would  have 
mentally  disintegrated  a less  stable  personality.  The 
ability  of  Daniel  to  overcome  fear  to  the  extent  that  he 
could  arrest  his  mind  to  receive  a recurrence  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s dream,  when  his  own  life  depended  upon  his  reception 
of  that  dream,  is  indicative  of  a strong  and  integrated 
will.110 


IX.  THE  PROPHET’S  POETIC  ABILITY 

There  is  a significant  resemblance  between  the  prophet 
and  the  poet.  There  appears  to  be  a common  ground  somewhere 
in  their  development.  The  association  of  poetry  and  prophecy 
was  reverenced  among  ancient  peoples.  Recitation  of  some 

108.  Loc.  cit. 

109.  Isaiah  37:1-7. 

110.  Dan.  2:19. 
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form  of  poetry  was  the  sign  of  one  who  had  communication 

with  the  spirits.  Perhaps  this  partially  accounts  for  the 

fact  that  a large  portion  of  ancient  prophecy  is  in  verse. 

According  to  Guillaume  no  prophet  in  Israel  could  gather  an 

audience  unless  he  was  a poet.^-^ 

The  writings  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  are  the  best  ex- 

112 

amples  of  literary  style  in  the  Old  Testament.  Ezekiel’s 
talents  in  visualization  and  word  pictures  has  been  mentioned 
in  a previous  section.  Though  Robinson  does  not  highly 
evaluate  the  message  of  Nahum,  he  credits  the  prophet’s  pow- 
ers of  description  and  his  artistic  use  of  language  and 

i v* 

metaphor,  with  preserving  the  oracle.  ^ 

The  three  chaptered  oracle  of  Habbakkuk  has  the 

essentials  of  rhapsodic  literature. 

A problem  of  contemporary  history  has  been  stated  in 
the  form  of  dramatic  diologue,  solved  in  the  mingled 
recitative  and  rythm  of  the  ^oomform,  and  then  the 
solution  is  realized  in  the  full  splendor  of  a lyric 
ode. 114 


Skinner  believes  that  Jeremiah,  when  he  was  socially 
ostracized,  wrote  poems  of  haunting  melancholy  like  Cowpei'"}’^ 
Amos*  mastery  of  the  pen  has  been  described  previously. 


111.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  245. 

112.  Farrar,  The  Minor  Prophets,  p.  21. 

113.  Robinson,  prophecy  and  the  prophets  in  Ancient 
Israel,  p.  13. 

114.  Kaplan,  psychology  of  Prophecy,  p.  65. 

115.  Skinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  132.  (Jere.  9:1-8). 
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W • R.  Smith  calls  his  oracle,  ”one  of  the  best  examples  of 
Hebrew  style."116  The  poetry  in  the  latter  portion  of  the 
prorhecy  of  Isaiah,  Pfeiffer  believes,  marks  this  prophet 
as  the  Milton  of  Hebrew  poetry. H7 

Nanak,  the  founder  of  Sikhism  in  India,  was  a poet. 

The  writers  of  the  inspired  Bhagavad-Gita,  the  supreme 
devotional  scripture  of  India,  were  poets.  The  rishis , 
ancient  Indian  prophets,  who  were  believed  to  have  written 
the  literal  words  of  God  in  the  Vedas,  also  were  poets. 113 

That  which  has  apparently  kept  the  prophets  from 
being  considered  classical  poets  was  their  successful  careers 
as  prophets.  Not  only  are  their  oracles  frequently  poetic, 
but  their  use  of  words  and  sentence  structure  disclose  the 
’’stamp  of  poetic  genius. ”119 

Their  artistio  use  of  language,  the  intense  feeling 
and  broad  vision  in  their  writings,  draw  the  prophet  and  the 
poet  together,  and  make  the  psychology  of  the  prophet  similar 
to  the  psychology  of  the  poet.120  Micklem  interprets  prophet 
ic  experience  as  poetic  inspiration.121  Myers  called  poetry, 
half  art  and  half  prophecy.122  The  poet’s  ecstasy  is  known 

116.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  125. 

117.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament ,p .465 

118.  C.  S.  Braden,  "Rishi,”  Ferm,  op.  cit.,  p.  69. 

119.  Kaplan,  loc.  cit. 

120.  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

121.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

122.  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  ” Tennyson  as  prophet,”  Science 
and  a Future  Life  (London:  Macmillan  Co.,  1893),  p.  164. 
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as  the  furor  noeticus,  and  is  literally  translated,  "the 
frenzy  of  the  poet."  The  poet  too  was  aware  of  the  entry 
into  his  consciousness  of  knowledge  and  visions  from  in- 
explicable  sources.  The  poet,  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  had 
pronounced  experiences  of  these  inexplicable  entries.  His 
poem  "Ancient  Sage,"  contains  these  lines. 

I touch’d  my  limbs,  the  limbs 

«ere  strange  not  mine— and  yet  in  shade  of  doubt, 

But  utter  clearness,  and  thro*  loss  of  Self 
The  gain  of  such  larger  life  as  match’d  with  ours 
Were  Sun  to  spark — unshadowed  in  words  ,0 
Themselves  but  shadows  of  a shadow  world. 

The  description  of  these  lines  is  known  to  be  based 
on  the  poet’s  own  experience.  It  was  a "resumption  into  the 
universal  following  upon  a self  induced  ecstasy."125  Though 
this  is  not  furor  poeticus  in  the  sense  of  frenzied  ecstasy, 
it  is  clearly  mystical  ecstasy.  The  resemblance  of  Tennyson’s 
inspiration  to  that  of  the  prophet  is  increased  by  the 
prophetic  prediction  in  "Locksley  Hall."  This  prediction 
will  be  discussed  in  a later  chapter.  Both  its  form  and  con- 
tent correspond  to  the  predictions  of  the  religious  prophets. 

These  signs  of  Tennyson’s  prophetic  nature  are  more 
pronounced  in  the  light  of  his  opinions  on  extrasensory  per- 
ception. He  believed  in  communication  between  human  minds 

123.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  p.  253. 

124.  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  152. 

125.  Ibid.,  p.  158. 
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126 


that  could  not  be  explained  by  sensory  interpretations. 

He  was  also  associated  with  the  Briti sh  Society  for  psychical 
Research.^-27  His  personality  like  those  of  the  prophets, 
was  one  of  strength  and  wisdom  gained  through  suffer ing.l^8 
He  also  had  ascended  dje  profundis. 

As  ancient  a scholar  as  Socrates  observed  this 
resemblance  between  prophets  and  poets.  The  poet  as  the 
prophet,  he  believed,  accomplished  his  task  by  ’’certain 

129 

natural  inspiration,  and  under  the  influence  of  enthusiasm.” 

Orelli  distinguished  between  the  poet  as  the  creator 
of  his  signs  and  figures,  and  the  prophet  as  the  receiver  of 
his  symbols  from  an  external  source  of  inspiration. 130 
While  there  may  be  an  element  of  truth  in  this  differentia- 
tion, it  is  dubious  that  we  can  deny  the  poet’s  reception  of 
signs  and  figures  through  inspiration,  or  that  we  can  eliminate 
entirely  the  prophet’s  creative  influence  in  his  imagery. 

X.  THE  PROPHET  AS  A PSYCHOLOGIST 

There  have  been  allusions  in  the  sections  of  this 
chapter  to  the  prophet’s  knowledge  of  human  nature.  This 

126.  Ibid.,  p.  160. 

127.  Elwood  Worcestor,  Making  Life  Better  (New  York: 
Chas.  Scribner’s  Sons,  1933),  p.  234. 

128.  Myers,  op.  cit.,  p.  128. 

129.  Kaplan,  loc.  cit. 

130.  Orelli,  ”prophecy,”  Schaff  Herzog,  op.  cit., 

Vol.  9,  p.  232. 
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understanding  equipped  him  as  the  psychologist  of  his  day. 

He  was  an  alert  observer  of  the  psychological  hints  that 
betray  the  inner  feelings  and  unseen  problems  of  those  who 
seek  to  hide  them.  He  exposed  the  false  prophet,  uncovering 
the  insincerity  and  ignorance  he  sought  to  conceal.  The 
prophet  Micaiahfs  simulation  of  these  false  prophets'  speech 
and  attitude  as  he  stood  before  King  Ahab,  was  such  a clever 
and  subtly  sarcastic  reproduction  that  it  provoked  the 
kingfs  wrath. 131 

The  irony  of  Elijah  at  the  sacrifice  scene  on  Mount 
Carmel  illustrates  the  prophet's  astute  powers  of  observa- 

rs 

tion.  The  conduct  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  at  this  occasion 
was  primitively  savage.  The  mockery  of  the  prophet  of 
Yahweh  is  in  my  opinion,  humor.  Watching  them  cut  them- 
selves until  they  bled  profusely,  listening  to  them  howl  as 
they  leaped  upon  the  altar  from  morning  until  evening, 
Elijah,  in  contrasting  calmness,  suggested  that  they  cry 
louder.  Since  Baal  was  a god,  he  would  hear  them.  Perhaps 
Baal  was  busy  talking  to  someone,  or  was  away  on  a trip. 

132 

Perhaps  he  was  taking  his  midday  nap  or  was  at  the  lavatory. 
He  was  master  of  the  situation  because  he  psychologically 
understood  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

Having  unusual  ability  to  see  through  the  rational- 


131.  I Kings  22:  15-16 

132.  Ibid.,  18:27. 
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izations  of  men  to  their  hidden  motives  of  guilt,  fear  and 
ego  inflation,  he  availed  himself  of  this  astute  psychologi- 
cal understanding  in  effecting  his  message  from  his  &od  and 
in  bringing  the  guilty  sinner  to  repentance.  King  Saul  was 
given  direction  by  the  prophet  Samuel  to  fight  against  the 
Amalekites  to  punish  them  for  their  previous  hostility  to 
Israel,  with  explicit  instructions  from  Yahweh  that  no  spoils 
were  to  be  taken  from  the  domestic  animals  of  the  Amaleki tes- 
they  were  all  to  be  slain.  Either  through  weakness  in  con- 
trolling his  warriors  or  through  personal  greed,  Saul  either 
allowed  or  directed  his  army  to  take  the  best  of  the  flocks 
alive.  As  Samuel  approached  the  conquering  Saul  on  his  re- 
turn, he  asked,  ’’What  meaneth  this  bleating  of  the  sheep  in 
mine  ears,  and  the  lowing  of  oxen  which  I hear?**  Saul 
hastily  explained  that  the  people— not  himself — had  saved 
only  the  best  of  the  flocks,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificing  to  lahweh,  and  that  all  the  others  were  destroyed 
Samuel  understood  immediately  that  Saul  was  attempting  to 
shift  the  blame  to  his  people,  and  that  the  real  source  of 
trouble  was  his  greed  for  the  spoils  of  war.  He  was  not 
deceived  by  the  pious  assertion  that  the  spoils  were  for 
Yahweh.  With  directed  remarks  he  soon  brought  Saul  to  con- 
fess, **I  have  sinned. ”133 


133.  I Sam.  15 
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Hezekiah,  king  of  little  Judah,  was  visited  by  an 
apparent  good  will  delegation  from  Babylon.  Assyria,  not 
Babylon,  was  at  this  time  the  military  threat  of  the  east. 
Hezekiah  was  so  honored  and  flattered  to  receive  this  delega- 
tion, that  he  showed  them  the  riches  of  the  Judean  treasury. 
His  ego  was  so  inflated  by  this  visit  of  the  greater  to  the 
smaller,  that  he  forgot  all  precautions  and  desired  to  expand 
his  inflated  prestige  still  further  before  these  men.  Isaiah 
the  prophet  was  quick  to  discern  the  foolishness  of  this  move, 
and  also  the  vanity  in  the  motives  of  the  king.  He  warned 
the  king  that  having  seen  the  treasures  of  Judah,  Babylon 
would  covet  them  and  would  some  day  conquer  Judah  and  take 
them  as  spoils  of  war.^34 

The  prophets  used  their  ability  as  psychologists  to 
strike  with  their  message  at  the  most  vital  spot.  The 
prophet  Nathan  had  the  difficult  task  of  reproving  Xing  David 
for  adultery  and  murder.  He  had  stolen  Bathsheba  as  his 
wife,  and  then  had  had  her  husband,  Uriah,  slain  in  battle. 

He  penetrated  the  king*s  natural  resistance  by  allegorizing 
the  crimes.  He  told  the  king  of  a rich  man  who  had  many 
flocks  and  herds,  and  of  a poor  man  who  had  just  one  little 
ewe  lamb,  toward  which  he  had  become  very  affectionate.  When 
the  rich  man  wanted  meat  to  banquet  his  guest,  he  slew  the 


154.  Isaiah  39 
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poor  man’s  lamb.  David  was  enraged  at  such  injustice  and 
demanded  to  know  who  in  his  kingdom  had  done  this  thing, 
that  he  should  die  for  his  crime.  Nathan  said  to  David, 

"Thou  art  the  man.**  Stunned  by  his  involuntary  self  con- 

135 

demnation,  David  confessed,  "I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord.” 

The  pronhet  was  also  a proficient  self -analyst . 

Pfeiffer  calls  Jeremiah  the  first  of  the  mystics  who  have 
recorded  their  experiences  in  that  state. Buttenwieser 
terms  sections  of  Jeremiah’s  writings  as  "the  most  wonderful 
and  logical  pieces  of  self-analysis  that  we  have  in  any 
literature .rt137 

Scholars  from  Duhm  to  Eissfeldt,  according  to  Pfeiffer 
have  felt  that  Isaiah  2:1-10  is  an  introspective  description 
of  the  psychology  of  the  pronhetic  trance.  By  objectifying 
his  psychic  self  or  trance  personality,  (verse  6)  he  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  his  normal  self.138 

If  this  chapter  has  presented  both  an  objective  and 
analytic  description  of  the  nature  of  the  prophet,  it  has 
served  its  purpose.  A thorough  understanding  of  his  nature 
is  prerequisite  to  any  understanding  of  his  function.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  next  chapter  to  investigate  the  function 
of  the  prophet. 

135.  II Sam.  12 . 

136.  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  498. 

137.  Buttenwieser,  op.  cit.,  p.  102. 

138.  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  446. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  PROPHET 

We  have  investigated  the  prophet’s  origin  in  the 
cultures  of  the  world,  noting  the  effect  these  cultures  had 
in  his  development.  We  have  analyzed  the  prophet  himself, 
listing  the  characteristics  that  composed  his  nature.  That 
which  remains  is  the  study  of  the  prophetic  function.  The 
psychology  of  religious  prophecy  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  prophetic  function  for  its  data.  The  investigations 
of  this  chapter  will  begin  with  the  need  for  the  prophet 
among  the  peonies  of  the  world.  The  prophet’s  general  and 
specific  tasks  will  be  evaluated  together  with  an  examina- 
tion of  his  inspiration  and  revelation.  The  prophet’s 
relation  to  others  in  his  society  will  be  studied  for  the 
purpose  of  more  thoroughly  understanding  his  own  function. 
The  prophet’s  use  of  the  apocalypse  and  his  belief  in  a 
moral  universe  will  receive  separate  treatment.  A special 
section  will  deal  with  the  function  of  the  Hebrew  prophet, 
with  the  institution  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  and  with 
the  false  prophet. 

I.  THE  NEED  FOR  THE  PROPHET 

The  institutions  which  have  endured  in  the  social 
structure  are  those  for  which  there  is  a need.  Should 
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something  attempt  to  receive  man’s  attention  when  it  serves 
no  human  need,  it  will  fail  in  its  attempt,  and  rabidly 
pass  out  of  existence. 

The  need  which  religious  prophecy  met  was  communica- 
tion from  the  supernatural.  Those  beliefs  of  mankind  which 
led  to  his  need  for  prophecy  center  around  his  belief  in 
divine  powers.  These  divine  powers  mysteriously  determine 
man’s  welfare  and  destiny.  To  secure  the  good  will  of 
these  powers  man  must  know  something  about  them,  particular- 
ly their  desires.  There  is  a need  for  a qualified  mediator, 
one  who  is  specially  gifted  to  receive  and  relay  communica- 
tion from  the  divine.  Hence  the  prophet. 1 

Also  encouraging  the  prophet  was  the  popular  desire 
for  signs  and  wonders.  Signs  and  wonders  have  the  appear- 
ance of  divine  intervention,  and  man,  desirous  of  this  in- 
tervention to  clear  his  atmosphere  of  mystery,  is  attracted 
to  them.  As  will  be  shown  in  a later  section,  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  prophet  is  performing  wonders. 

The  prophet  was  the  key  man  in  a crisis,  tfhen  the 
armies  of  the  enemy  were  at  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  Isaiah 
proclaimed  his  oracle  which  inspired  hope.1 2  When  the  re- 
turned exiles  became  delinquent  in  their  task  of  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  the  prophet  Haggai  aroused  his  people  from  their 

1.  Eiselen,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets,  p.  18. 

2.  Isaiah  37. 
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apathy. 

In  these  times  of  religious  crisis  the  acknowledged 
ways  of  interpreting  the  will  of  God  often  break  down,  and 
a new  revelation  of  truth  is  needed.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  back,  not  to  any  set  of  principles  or  traditions,  but  to 
the  deity  himself.3  The  mediator  who  stepped  forward  to 
proclaim,  "Thus  saith  the  Lord"  with  authority,  was  the 
prophet  of  salvation. 

Davidson  has  discerned  three  crises  in  Israel  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Exile,  in  which  only  a competent  prophet 
prevented  the  triumph  of  falsehood.  These  crises  are: 

1.  At  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  marked 
by  career  of  Samuel. 

2.  During  the  crisis  in  the  Northern  Kingdom  caused  by 
Ahab's  introduction  of  the  Zidonian  Baal  worship  and  the 
subsequent  persecution  of  Yahweh’s  worshippers,  marked  by 
the  appearance  of  Elijah. 

3.  In  the  downfall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Judah,  following  a 
succession  of  defeats,  people  were  either  turning  to  the 
gods  of  stronger  nations  or  were  clinging  fanatically  to 
Yahweh.  Into  this  situation  Jeremiah  entered  and  taught  the 
people  to  look  to  the  future  of  hope  and  a new  covenant, 
though  their  nation  was  collapsing. 


3.  W.  R.  Smith,  The  prophets  of  Israel , p.  82 
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Israel  preserved  the  truths  of  its  culture  when  its 

neighbors  failed,  because  it  had  prophets  of  wisdom  in  its 

4 

crucial  periods, 

II.  DEFINITION  OF  A PROPHET 

Plato  called  prophecy  "the  noblest  of  arts." 
Socrates  defined  it  as  "the  special  gift  of  heaven,  and 
the  source  of  chiefest  blessing  among  men."4 5  The  Delphic 
oracle  said  that  there  were  many  fortune  tellers,  but  few 
true  prophets.6 

CS-uillaume  classifies  the  prophets  into  two  types, 
the  inductive  prophet  and  the  mantic  prophet.  These  terms 
refer  to  the  prophet’s  mode  of  functioning.  The  inductive 
prophet  obtained  his  message  inductively,  that  is,  he 
concluded  it  from  the  occurrence  of  some  event  to  which  he 
attached  universal  and  prophetic  meaning.  He  took  his 
messages  from  omens,  either  as  he  observed  them  spontane- 
ously, as  in  nature,  or  as  he  actively  prepared  the  condi- 
tions for  the  occurrence  of  the  omen.  He  functioned  some- 
what as  a lot;  he  simply  gave  answers  to  alternative  ques- 
tions. The  inductive  prophet  was  not  the  great  prophet. 

4.  Davidson,  Old  'Testament  prophecy,  p.  28. 

5.  Forman,  The  Story  of  prophecy,  p.  18. 

6.  Ibid. , p.  36. 
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MManticM  means  prophetic,  and  comes  from  the  Greek;  word 
•'mantis,"  meaning  seer.  The  prophet  classified  as  mantio 
received  his  message  in  an  extrasensory  manner,  that  is, 
he  did  not  induce  them  from  arbitrary  and  accepted  omens, 
but  he  received  them  as  invasions  of  his  conscious  mind 
from  unexplained  sources.  As  an  omen  may  occur  sponta- 
neously to  an  inductive  prophet,  so  a prophetic  oracle 
could  enter  the  mind  of  a mantic  prophet.  These  utter- 
ances were  often  predictive,  and  were  characterized  by  an 
active  relationship  with  the  divine.7 8  The  mantic  prophet 
made  religious  prophecy  eminent,  and  his  prophecy  is  the 
particular  interest  of  this  study. 

The  essential  requirement  of  the  prophet  is  that  he 

Q 

be  in  communication  with  the  spiritual  world.  prophetic 
communion  differs  from  the  common  relationship  with  the 
deity.  In  Israel  especially,  the  prophetic  communion  was 
mediative  between  God  and  the  nation.  It  provided  the 
prophet  with  special  insight  into  the  providential  signif- 
icance of  political  events.  In  the  various  cultures 
prophetic  communion  was  facilitated  by  a paranormal  faculty, 
which  functioned  especially  through  visions.9 

7.  Guillaume,  prophecy  and  Divination,  p.  38. 

8.  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

9.  Skinner,  Prophecy  and  Religion,  pp.  7-10. 
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The  primary  conception  of  the  prophet  is  one  who 
declares  something  for  the  deity.10  His  possession  of  a 
word  from  God,  not  obtained  from  contemporary  religious 
thought,  but  originating  in  his  own  meditation,  is  enough 
to  identify  him  as  a prophet.* 11  He  was  the  mouthpiece  for 
the  deity,  the  inspired  spokesman  for  God.  The  prophets 
accepted  this  definition.  Amos  wrote,  "Surely  the  Lord  God 
will  do  nothing,  but  he  revealed  His  secrets  unto  His 

1 o 

servants,  the  prophets. "x 

The  prophet’s  office  as  declaring  the  word  of  God 
has  its  resemblance  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  sooth- 
sayer; yet  it  differs  from  them  both.  Knudson  links 
divination  with  prophecy  in  its  roots.  The  soothsayer  and 
the  prophet  both  seek  communication  from  the  divine.  He 
compares  philosophy  to  prophecy  in  its  fruits.  The  philo- 
sopher and  the  prophet  both  seek  to  give  the  world  a better 
understanding  of  life.13 

The  prophet  obtained  his  word  from  God  by  either 
the  external  or  the  internal  method.  The  external  method 
is  prophesying  by  omens;  the  internal  is  prophesying  by 
possession  or  inspiration.14  The  external  method  was  used 
by  the  inductive  prophet,  while  possession  and  inspiration 

10.  Kaplan,  Psychology  of  Prophecy,  p.  6. 

11.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  1. 

12.  Amos  3:7. 

13.  Knudson,  .deacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  45. 

14.  Kiselen,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19-21. 
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were  major  modi  operandi  of  the  man  tic  prophet.  Guillaume*  s 
classification,  however,  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  as  there  is 
an  overlapping  of  methods  used  by  the  prophets.  His 
classification  best  serves  as  one  of  emphases. 

The  Biblioal  definition  of  prophet  is  restrictive. 

He  is  a man  of  God.  This  expression  is  often  used  as  a 
variant  for  prophet.  He  is  the  servant  of  Yahweh.  The 
prophet  had  an  extremely  humble  attitude  toward  his  God. 

He  was  the  messenger  of  God.  His  function  was  often  carry- 
ing out  certain  "errands”  for  Yahweh.  He  is  the  inter- 
preter of  God,  the  seer  of  the  things  of  God,  the  speaker 
of  the  things  of  God  to  man.^5  Pfeiffer  defines  the  Hebrew 
prophet  as  one  into  whom  the  divine  spirit  entered. 

Among  the  earlier  prophets  the  entrance  occurred  through 
possession,  while  in  the  later  prophets  it  had  undergone 
refinement  and  could  be  characterized  as  a mental  or 
spiritual  impression  interpreted  by  the  prophet  as  the  in- 
spiration of  the  divine  spirit.  It  is  a purpose  of  this 
thesis  to  go  beyond  the  popular  interpretation  of  the 
prophetic  function  to  the  psychological  processes  involved. 
The  Biblical  prophet  was  also  a poet,  healer,  teacher, 
preacher  and  statesman .I7  These  functions  will  be  taken  up 

15.  Davidson,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

16.  Written  criticism  by  the  second  reader,  A.  H. 
Pfeiffer,  on  the  first  draft  of  the  dissertation. 

17.  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  77. 
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separately  in  the  following  sections  of  this  chapter, 

III.  'THE  PROPHET’S  GENERAL  TASK 

The  prophet’s  general  task  was  spokesman  for  God  to 
man. -I-8  He  was  the  mouthpiece  of  the  deity,  the  instrument  of 
divine  direction  in  the  history  of  mankind,13  one  into  whom 
the  divine  spirit  was  believed  to  have  entered.  Skinner  de- 
fines the  task  of  mediator  as  the  "seismograph  of  providence." 
The  earthquake  analogy  refers  to  the  diagnostic  and  often 
corrective  aspects  of  providence,  which  formed  a large  part 
of  the  prophetic  oracle.20 

The  spokesman  is  also  an  interpreter.  The  prophet’s 
spoke smanship  included  an  interpretation  of  the  world  in  terms 
of  religion.  As  J.  M.  P.  Smith  puts  it,  he  "interpreted 
the  history  of  his  time  in  terms  of  God  religion  ."21 
The  prophet  was  a herald.  Sensing  the  critical  nature  of 
the  times,  he  gave  warning.  He  tried  to  awaken  his  people 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  to  arouse  them 
to  repentence  as  a means  of  salvation.22 

IV.  THE  PROPHET’S  INSPIRATION 

The  prophet’s  spoke smanship  for  God  to  man  was 


18.  Knudson,  Prophetic  movement  in  Israel , p.  30. 

19.  R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  "Prophecy,"  Perm,  The  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religion,  p.  614. 

20.  Skinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

SI.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Prophet  and  His  Time s , p.  263. 
(Bracket  inclosures,  my  own.) 

22.  Leslie,  The  Prophets  Tell  Their  Own  Story,  p.  175. 
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believed  to  function  through  inspiration.  The  Greek  word 
for  inspiration  is  literally  "God  breathed."  The  prophet 
communicated  the  message  which  God  had  "breathed"  into  his 
soul. 

As  the  Homan  sibyl,  the  prophet  considered  himself 

the  physical  channel  used  by  the  deity  for  communication  to 

men.  The  primitive  prophet  felt  God  had  entered  his  body 

23 

and  was  speaking  through  his  mouth.  The  Hebrew  prophet 
also  considered  his  inspiration  the  mouth  piece  of  God. 

This  conception  allowed  the  prophet  to  be  conscious  of  his 
part  in  the  oracle.  His  impression  of  the  divine  presence 
was  often  so  intense  that  he  identified  himself  with  the 
deity,  and  spoke  his  oracle  in  the  first  person  singular. 

prophetic  inspiration  was  believed  the  result  of  a 
mysterious  force  which  was  accomplished  in  a supernatural 
way.2^  The  prophet  ^icah  described  this  force  by  asserting, 
"'Truly  I am  full  of  power  by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  . . . 
to  declare  unto  Jacob. "25  The  personality  of  the  prophet, 
though  usually  a factor  in  the  inspiration  of  the  higher 
prophets,  remained  in  the  background.  The  prophet  was  put- 
suaded  that  for  the  time  being  he  was  the  mouth  piece  of  the 
deity  and  voiced  this  belief  by  his  subsequent,  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord." 

23.  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

24.  Koenig,  "Prophecy,"  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  10. 
pp.  384-88. 

25.  Micah  3:8. 
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The  methods  which  inspiration  may  assume  vary  with 
the  age  and  culture.  The  Hebrew  prophets  received  their 
inspiration  primarily  through  mystical  impressions  and 
visions.  Their  less  gifted  colleagues  relied  more  on  dreams, 
omens  and  the  mantic  possession  of  physical  ecstasy.26 
The  Mohammedans  recognize  three  forms  of  inspiration.  In 
the  highest  state  exemplified  in  Mohammed fs  reception  of 
the  Koran,  the  prophet's  personality  is  completely  in  the 
background,  and  each  word  that  he  speaks  is  directly  from 
the  deity.  In  the  next  form  the  mind  alone  is  inspired. 

The  verbal  formulation  is  the  work  of  the  prophet.  The 
third  mode  of  inspiration  is  divine  guidance  of  the  prophet's 
mental  activities.27 

Inspiration  in  ancient  India  corresponds  to  the 
highest  form  of  Mohammedan  inspiration.  The  r i shi s saw  in 
visions  the  text  of  the  Vedas,  and  then  transcribed  it  for 
the  people.  The  guru,  an  inspired  Hindu  teacher,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  deity.  Every  utterance 
contained  the  literal  word  of  God.28 

The  prophet  received  his  inspiration  when  his  con- 
scious mind  was  at  rest.  In  this  passive  condition  the 
prophet  was  receptive  to  influences  from  the  other  dimen- 
sions of  his  mind.  Hickman  believes  that  the  capacity  for 

<26.  Buttenwieser , The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  139. 

27.  Koenig,  "Prophecy,”  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  p.  355. 

28.  Braden,  "Guru,"  Perm,  op.  cit.,  p.  315. 
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inspiration  is  inborn,  and  that  it  may  be  developed  through 
religious  culture. ^ constitutional  capacity  for  in- 
spiration could  be,  in  part,  the  prophetic  gift.  It  is  a 
natural  endowment  which  has  matured  through  the  influences 
of  spiritual  exercises.  This  assertion  will  be  developed 
in  the  future  chapters  of  this  thesis. 

The  inspiration  of  the  prophet  is  similar  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  poet,  the  artist  and  the  genius. 
Lyttleton  believes  inspiration  is  a product  of  the  super- 
conscious mind.  The  quality  of  the  inspiration  is  condi- 
tioned by  the  capacity  of  the  conscious  mind  which  receives 
it.30 

Inspiration  according  to  Hickman  can  be  interpreted 
psychologically  as  intuition.  Inspiration  is  an  intuitive 
process  functioning  through  the  "wisdom  of  instinct." 
Intuition  is  a demonstration  of  the  total  ability  of  an 
individual  to  adjust  to  his  surroundings.  It  functions  be- 
fore reason,  and  not  without  it.  Reason  puts  into  effect 
what  intuition  began. 3^ 

29.  Hickman,  op.  cit.,  p.  537. 

30.  Lyttleton,  Our  Sup er conscious  Mind,  p.  181. 

31.  Hickman,  op.  cit.,  p.  536. 
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V.  THE  PROPHET* S SPECIFIC  TASK 

The  pronhet’s  general  task  had  specific  forms  for 
its  expression.  His  mediation  was  carried  out  through 
different  channels.  These  channels  included  preaching  and 
teaching,  predicting  the  future  and  working  wonders* 

a.  preaching  and  Teaching.  The  spoken  oracle  to  be 
efficacious  could  not  be  a mere  recitation  of  words.  It 
had  to  be  spoken  to  people  (mediation)  and  spoken  effective- 
ly. To  meet  this  need  the  prophet  became  a preacher  and  a 

32 

teacher.  The  Hebrew  prophet  was  primarily  a preacher. 

His  oracles  were  delivered  in  sermonic  fashion,  with 
homiletical  outline  and  spiritual  fervor. 

The  Indian  prophet  was  primarily  a teacher.  The 
rather  mild  and  dispassionate  character  of  his  culture,  his 
usual  contemplative  temperament  and  the  mystical,  paci- 
fistic  and  fatalistic  beliefs  of  many  of  the  Hindu  groups, 
explain  his  emphasis  upon  teaching  rather  than  preaching. 

He  lacked  the  intense  emotional  reaction  to  sin  that 
characterized  the  preaching  prophets.33  The  Hebrew  proph- 
et’s passionate  indignation  against  sin  made  his  oracle  a 
sermon.  Though  he  was  first  of  all  a preacher,  he  was  also 
a teacher* 

32.  Knud son,  prophetic  Movement  in  Israel,  p.  157. 

33.  C.  S.  Braden \ "Hinduism , ” Ferm,  op.  cit., 
pp.  337-339. 
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The  great  principle  of  his  teaching  and  preaching 
was  the  moral  order  of  the  world.34  He  believed  that  man’s 
moral  nature  was  subject  to  laws  as  inviolable  as  the  natural 
laws.  The  prophet's  belief  in  moral  law  will  be  discussed 
in  a later  section  of  this  chanter.  His  preaching  and 
teaching  were  related  to  the  religious  cultus.  Rather  than 
teaching  the  rites  of  the  worship  ritual,  as  the  priest,  the 
prophet  extracted  the  spiritual  truths  which  underlay  these 
ritualistic  patterns.33 

b.  predicting  the  Future . prophecy,  in  modern 
parlance,  is  synonymous  with  foretelling  the  future.  Al- 
though this  usage  is  inaccurate  it  illustrates  the  impor- 
tance that  prediction  occupied  in  the  function  of  prophecy. 
Rowley  believes  prediction  to  be  the  mark  of  prophecy.36 
Prophetic  prediction  was  both  conditional  and  unconditional. 

Conditional  prediction  was  dependent  upon  the  un- 
alterable cause  and  effect  of  the  moral  law.  The  prophet 
"saw  the  life  of  men  in  the  light  of  his  vision  of  God," 
and  understood  the  inevitable  outcome  of  that  life,  and 
having  proclaimed  that  outcome,  pleaded  with  the  people  to 
avoid  it  by  changing  their  living.37 

34.  Davidson,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 

35.  Ibid.,  p.  109. 

36.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

37.  ibid.,  p.  38. 
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Leslie’s  Mieah  states,  "With  these  conditions  • 


sinful 


. . . Yah,  moral  being  that  he  is,  could  only  do  one  thing 


character  of  the  situation*  If  something  intervened  which 
changed  the  morality  of  the  situation,  the  prophet’s  pre- 
diction was  also  changed. 


When , had  Naboth  killed  to  secure  his  vine- 


where  dogs  licked  up  Naboth’s  blood,  they  would  also  lick 

up  Ahab’s  blood.  The  horror  of  the  prophetic  oracle  so 

affected  Ahab  that  he  repented.  He,  temporarily  at  least, 

changed  his  way  of  living.  The  result  was  that  Elijah 

received  a new  revelation.  His  former  prediction  against 

Ahab  would  not  transpire.39 

The  moral  condition  in  prophetic  prediction  was 

recognized  by  the  people.  If  the  moral  condition  changed 

so  that  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  they  understood  the 

reason  and  never  questioned  the  authority  of  the  prophet. 

Jerome  believed  that  these  predictions  were  given  as  warn- 

41 

ings,  in  hope  that  they  would  not  be  fulfilled.  The  pre- 
diction was  often  a homiletical  method  to  make  his  preaching 
effective  in  the  present.42 


38.  Leslie,  op.  cit.,  p.  151. 

39.  I Kings  21:  19-29. 

40.  Farrar,  The  Minor  Prophets , p.  124. 

41.  Knudson,  Prophetic  Movement  in  Israel , p.  161. 

42.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Pr op he t and  His  Problems,  p.  101. 
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The  prophet  also  predicted  unconditionally.  This 
assertion  is  contested  by  Scott  who  says,  "The  predictive 
element  in  prophecy  is  incidental,  not  primary;  it  extends 
the  margin  of  the  moral  and  religious  present  into  a future 
which  is  its  immediate  consequence,  and  is  morally  condi- 
tioned."43 Scott* s interpretation  of  prophetic  prediction, 
in  excluding  entirely  unconditional  prediction,  does 
violence  to  the  primary  records  of  prophecy,  and  is  probably 
based  on  the  assumption  that  an  unconditional  prediction 
is  impossible  since  it  can  not  be  rationally  explained. 
Speaking  as  a scientist,  Hhine  declares  that "science  knows 
no  impossibles  and  theory  must  always  conform  to  evidence.^4 
The  science  of  parapsychology  is  experimenting  with  the 
possibility  of  unconditional  prediction  termed  "precognition," 
and  the  evidence  obtained  is  definitely  positive,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  following  chapter.  These  predictions  did  not 
nullify  man’s  free  will.  The  conditional  element  was  always 
implied.  The  prophecy  was  unconditional  in  that  the  proph- 
et foresaw  that  the  condition  would  not  materialize.  Jere- 
miah prophesied  the  doom  of  Jerusalem.  He  knew  that  the 
genuine  penitence  of  the  people  would  avert  the  destruction, 
yet  he  was  also  aware  that  no  such  penitence  was  forthcoming. 

43.  R.  B.  Y.  Scott,  rtprophecy,"  Ferm,  op.  cit.,  p.615. 

44.  Rhine,  Reach  Of  the  Mind,  p.  66. 
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He  saw  no  hope,  Ehine  calls  this  unconditional  prophecy 
or  precognition,  "the  strangest  of  human  powers,"  Comment- 
ing on  its  conception  as  miraculous  in  every  civilization 
in  which  it  has  been  practised,  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Invariably  and  in  all  ages  men  have  been  awe-struck 
by  the  power  of  the  prophet  to  dip  into  the  future 
and  to  herald  events  that  the  cleverest  reasoning 
could  not  reliably  infer  from  existing  knowledge 
. , . whatever  prophecy  has  been  accepted,  it  has 
been  held  by  the  people  to  be  not  of  this  world, 
but  divine  or  supernatural, 46 

The  prophet  found  in  his  ability  "to  lift  the  veil 
of  the  future"  the  proof  which  he  needed  to  convince  his 
contempories  of  the  divine  nature  of  his  mission, 47  The 
"true"  prophet  defied  the  "false"  prophet  by  challenging 
him  to  a duel  of  predicting.  The  prophet  whose  predictions 
were  confirmed  was  the  true  prophet.48 

c.  Working  Wonders . The  prophet  is  credited  with 
many  remarkable  feats.  Those  of  healing  are  outstanding. 
Healing  powers  were  expected  with  mediation,  because  of 
the  ancient  association  of  healing  with  divine  interven- 
tion. Wonders  which  reveal  the  prophet* s control  of  the 
elements  are  also  numerous.  When  Elisha  wished  to  prove 
to  himself  that  he  had  received  a double  part  of  Elijah’s 
spirit,  he  attempted  to  perform  the  same  wonder  which  Elijah 


45.  Skinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  87. 

46.  Khine,  The  Reach  Of  the  Mind,  p.  65. 

47.  Orelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

48.  Loc.  cit. 
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had  previously  worked.  He  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  river  and  lashed  the  waters  with  the  prophetic 
mantle  he  had  received  from  Elijah  to  determine  whether 
the  waters  would  part  for  him  as  he  had  seen  them  part  for 
Elijah.49 

Akhilananaa  relates  the  ability  of  Ramakrishna  to 
transfer  spontaneously  the  spirit  of  superconscious  reali- 
zation to  his  disciples.50  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  prophets  had  the  paranormal  ability  to  transfer  the 
prophetic  spirit  spontaneously  to  others. 

The  purpose  of  these  feats  was  often  to  convince  the 
prophet* s adversaries  that  he  was  a mediator  of  the  deity, 
and  consequently,  impervious  to  threats  or  bribes  from  mere 
human  powers. 51 

VI.  THE  PROPHET’S  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  OTHERS 

Though  the  prophet  was  an  influential  leader  in  his 
culture,  he  was  not  alone  in  that  capacity,  nor  was  he  the 
only  religious  leader.  The  priest,  the  sage  and  the  ruler 
shared  these  positions  of  leadership  with  the  prophet.  The 
prophet’s  relationship  with  the  priest  was  often  a dynamic 
influence  in  creating  the  nature  of  the  prophet’s  mission. 

49.  II  Kings  2:14. 

50.  Akhilananda,  Hindu  psychology,  p.  195. 

51.  G.  F.  Keil,  F.  J.  Delitsoh,  Commentary  on  the 
Old  Testament  (Edinburgh:  T.  & T.  Clark,  1872j,  Vol.  9. 
p . 327 • 
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The  priest  was  identified  with  the  worship  cultus  of  the 
temple  or  shrine,  .being  the  leader  of  the  cultus,  he  was 
a mediator  between  his  people  and  <Jod.  His  mediation,  how- 
ever, was  usually  one  in  which  he  simply  performed  a fixed 
ritual  pattern.  In  Israel  he  inherited  his  position  and 
performed  his  mediation  through  offering  sacrifices  and 
divining  with  the  urim  and  thummin.  The  latter  were  used 
only  occasionally  and  then  only  on  national  issues.  They 
were  used  to  indicate  a choice  between  one  of  two  stated 
alternatives. These  similarities  related  the  offices  of 
priest  and  prophet  in  many  cultures  where  the  prophet  did  not 
rise  to  the  stature  of  free  spontaneous  mediation  as  he  did 
in  Israel. 

Mowinckel  and  Aubrey  Johnson  follow  a cultic  prophets 
theory  which  identifies  both  prophet  and  priest  as  joint 
officials  in  a shrine.  They  point  to  Samuel  who  presided 
at  a sacriricial  meal  at  a shrine,55  and  also  to  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  mentioned  in  connection  with  places  of  known 
shrines.  In  evaluating  this  theory  I would  agree  with  How- 
ley  that  we  must  be  cautious  in  connecting  the  prophets  in 
as  official  capacities  as  the  priests  at  shrines,  but  must 
also  realize  that  they  were  often  associated  with  cultic 
centers.  The  cultic  prophets  theory  is  too  extreme  in 

52.  Hobinson,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

53.  I Sam.  9:11-14. 

54.  Howley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  14-16. 
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tiie  association  of  priest  and  prophet;  so  Bade  is  extreme 
in  their  disassociation . Believing  that  the  prophets 
unequivocally  repudiated  the  sacrificial  system,  he  dog- 
matically states  that  there  were  two  religions  in  Israel, 
that  of  the  prophets  and  that  of  the  priests,  and  that  the 
prophets  from  Amos  to  Jeremiah  denied  any  intrinsic  value 
to  the  use  of  ritual  in  worship.55 

Originally,  even  in  Israel,  the  prophet  and  priest 
were  of  one  accord.  They  had  mediative  functions  and  per- 
formed them  from  like  motivations. 56  The  difference  in  their 
function  was  that  the  priest  was  more  of  an  intercessor  for 
men  to  God,  while  the  prophet  was  God's  inspired  spokesman  to 
the  people.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  Samuel, 
whom  many  consider  the  first  prophet  in  Israel  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  also  functioned  as  a priest.57  Nathan  the 
prophet  and  Zadok  the  high  priest  jointly  annointed  Solomon, 
King  of  Israel.58 

The  estrangement  between  the  two  offices  came  with 
the  degeneration  of  the  priesthood.  The  prophet  Hosea 
charges  the  priests  with  lewd  living,59  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  of  polluting  the  sanctuary,60  the  prophet  Micah 

55.  Bade,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of  Today, 
pp.  231-284. 

56.  Kaplan,  op.  cit. , p.  49. 

57.  Keil,  op.  cit.,  p.  17. 

53.  I Kings  1:34. 

59.  Hosea  6:9. 

60.  Zeph.  3:4. 
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of  being  mercenary. 61  The  center  of  religion  for  the 
priest  became  the  temple  built  with  hands  instead  of  the 
temple  of  the  human  soul.  He  considered  man’s  chief 
obligation  to  glorify  God  in  the  temple. 6^*  The  priest  lost 
sight  of  the  religious  importance  of  ethical  living.  He 
neglected  this  ethical  emphasis  both  in  his  mediation  and 
in  his  personal  life.  Though  there  were  undoubtedly  many 
exceptions,  the  majority  of  priests  appear  to  have  followed 
this  trend. 

The  prophet  protested  against  the  temple-centered 
religion  of  the  priests.  This  protest  led  many  scholars  to 
believe  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  sacrifice.63  What  the 
prophet  opposed  was  the  popular  conception  of  the  sacrifi  elf 
He  objected  to  the  type  of  sacrifice  that  he  saw  in  his 
culture . 65 

He  objected  to  the  sacrifice  as  the  cultus  of  his 
day  had  abused  it,  because  he  objected  to  any  use  of  forms 
in  worship  ritual  which  substituted  for  ethical  living. 

The  sacred  shrine,  in  Israel  the  temple,  was  believed  to 
have  a type  of  magical  value  in  protecting  the  worshipper 
from  harm.66  The  prophet  recognized  no  religious  ritual  or 

61.  Micah  3:11. 

62.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

63.  Bade,  op.  cit.,  p.  290. 

64.  • Davidson,  op.  cit.,  p.  71. 

65.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  89. 

66.  Bade,  op.  cit.,  p.  264. 
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object  as  of  any  value  apart  from  the  ethical  life.  "He 

stood  for  the  enthronement  of  conscience  in  religion."6? 

Samuel,  who  himself  offered  many  sacrifices,  expressed  the 

prophet’s  point  of  view  when  he  rebuked  King  Saul  for 

sacrificing  before  the  appointed  time.  Said  Samuel, 

"Obedience  is  better  than  sacrifice."68 

The  prophet  accented  the  forms  of  worshin,  and  even 

advocated  them  as  aids  to  worship.69  What  they  condemned 

was  the  use  of  these  forms  as  substitutes  for  moral  obedi- 
70 

ence. 

Some  of  the  Hebrew  pronhets  were  also  priests. 

Among  them  were  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 7^  After  the  return 

of  the  Hebrews  from  the  Exile,  the  conflict  between  the 

prophet  and  priest  seemed  to  be  over,  and  the  prophets, 

Haggai,  Zechariah  and  Malachi  urged  the  rebuilding  of  the 

72 

temole  and  the  observance  of  the  temnle  ritual. 

The  sages  of  antiquity,  like  the  pronhets  and  nriests, 
had  their  two  levels.  There  were  the  tradition  bound  trans- 
mitters of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  They,  like  the  stulti- 
fied nriest  and  nronhet,  contributed  little  or  nothing  to 

67.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  prophecy,  p.  88. 

68.  I Sam.  15:22. 

69.  Jere.  33:18. 

70.  Knudson,  prophetic  Movement  in  Israel,  p.  108. 

71.  Jere.  1:1,  Ezek.  1:3. 

72.  S.  H.  Hooke,  prophets  and  priests  (London:  Thos. 

Murphy  & Co.,  1938),  p.  48. 
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their  office.  It  was  the  higher  level  of  the  sage,  the 
original  thinking,  deep  searching  philosopher  who  corres- 
ponded to  the  classical  prophet.  With  him  the  prophet 
cooperated.  They  were  both  free  from  any  bonds  of  tradi- 
tion, and  emphasized  the  moral  concept  of  God  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  ethical  code.7^  The  sage  and  the  prophet 
differed  somewhat  in  their  emphasis.  The  sage  functioned 

from  a universal  point  of  view,  and  the  prophet,  as  a rule, 

74 

from  a national  point  of  view. 

The  prophet’s  relationship  to  the  rulers  of  his 
tribe  or  nation  was  that  of  counselor.  The  prophet  insist- 
ed upon  his  right  to  communicate  the  will  of  God  to  the 
rulers,  and  the  rulers  as  a whole  respected  this  right. 

The  prophet’s  influence  in  the  affairs  of  state  was  often 
great.  When  the  rebellion  separated  Israel  into  two  di- 
visions, and  the  king  and  army  were  planning  to  crush  the 
rebellion,  Shenaiah,  the  prophet,  walked  into  the  counsel 
room  and  forbad  the  venture,  stating  that  the  division  was 
the  will  of  God.  There  was  no  attack. 7^ 

When  an  egotistical  despotic  ruler  failed  to  follow 
the  prophet’s  counsel,  the  prophet  became  his  judge,  and  de- 
nounced him  fearlessly  for  his  failure  to  obey  the  deity. 

73.  R.  H.  Pfeiffer,  ”The  Growth  of  Old  Testament 
Religion,”  reprinted  from  The  Shane  Quarterly,  January  1947. 

74 . W . R . Harne  r , The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old 

Testament  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1905} ,p. SO. 

75.  II  Chron.  11:2. 
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These  ancient  tyrants  who  would  have  had  the  head  of  any 
other  who  spoke  half  so  reproachfully,  often  respected  the 
judgment,  and  mended  their  ways.  Occasionally  the  prophet 
was  punished.  Micaiah  and  Jeremiah  were  imprisoned,  and 
Elijah  had  to  flee  the  country.  These  were  exceptional 
instances,  provoked  by  extreme  hatred  or  national  stress. 

The  prophet  on  occasion  selected  the  ruler.  Samuel 
selected  and  annointed  both  Saul  and  David.  Ahijah  annoint 
ed  Jeroboam  king  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  before 
the  revolution  occurred.  One  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
under  Elisha* s direction,  annointed  Jehu,  when  Joram  was 
yet  on  the  throne.  The  prophet  functioned  in  this  capacity 
only  when  he  felt  divinely  ordered  to  do  so. 

VII.  THE  PROPHET  * S REVELATION 

1 

The  prophet  believed  that  his  message  was  revealed 
to  him  by  the  divine  spirit  or  spirits.  The  people  for 
whom  he  mediated  accented  his  message  as  a revelation  from 
the  deity.  Its  origin  was  not  the  prophet* s mind,  but  the 
deity  which  was  using  his  personality  as  its  medium  of 
communication. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  their  position  all  prophets 
were  recipients  of  revelation. 76  His  ^ro-hetic  call  was 


76.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  467 
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77 

usually  a revelation  experience.  The  oracles  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  were  considered  revelation  by  both 
the  prophets  and  the  people  who  heard  them.  The  writer  of 
the  first  book  of  Samuel  commented  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  scarce  before  Samuel’s  time  because  there  had  been 
no  "open  vision."78 

when  the  prophet  recorded  his  oracles,  he  was  pre- 
serving his  revelation  for  posterity.  Though  written  revela 
tion  was  frequently  spoken  before  it  was  recorded,  some  of 
it  was  written  immediately  upon  reception.  In  this  latter 
group  are  the  Koran,  the  Book  of  Morman,  and  the  Vedas.  All 
three  are  believed  by  their  adherents  to  be  the  literal 
words  of  God. 

There  are  many  Y/ays  of  receiving  revelation.  Israel 
recognized  only  two  of  these  forms,  the  priestly  and  prophet 
ic  oracles.79  The  Quaker,  George  Fox,  experienced  revela- 
tion  through  what  he  described  as  "openings. M Mohammed 
believed  he  heard  a knell,  as  from  a bell,  in  the  presence 
of  an  angel,  and  when  the  angel  departed,  he  had  received 
his  revelation.  At  other  times  he  claimed  to  receive  revela 
tion  through  actual  conversation  with  the  angel.  The  Morman 

77^  Eaplan,  op.  cit.,]p.  112-13. 

73.  I Sam.  3:1. 

79.  Pfeiffer,  op.  cit.,  p.  50. 

80.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  472. 
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prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  claimed  that  he  received  the  Book  of 
Morman  written  on  golden  plates  from  an  angel.  He  supposed- 
ly translated  these  plates  by  the  aid  of  "peep  stones.” 

These  were  probably  used  in  the  fashion  of  crystal  gazing^l 

It  was  the  content  of  revelation  rather  than  the  way 
in  which  it  was  received  that  made  religious  history.  The 
prophetic  oracles  are  still  studied  with  benefit,  and  they 
contain  the  truths  of  the  spirit  of  man  which  are  timeless. 
St.  Ignatius  believed  he  received  more  knowledge  through 
revelation  in  a period  of  meditation  than  he  did  from  all 

his  teachers. 

There  have  been  attempts  to  explain  revelation  psycho- 
logical ly.  James  believed  revelation  was  received  from  the 
” subliminal”  region  of  the  mind — the  region  below  the  thres- 
hold of  consciousness.  Those  who  receive  revelation,  he 
believes,  have  an  unusually  wide  entry  into  this  region, 
with  the  result  that  influences  from  the  subliminal  are  able 
to  make  strong  impressions  both  on  the  prophet  and  on  relig- 
ious history. 03 

Hickman  believes  the  prophet  had  a sensitive  religious 
insight  which  enabled  him  to  receive  spiritual  impressions 
which  escape  those  less  sensitive.  Revelation  whbh  can  be 

81.  Ibid. ,pp.  471-72.  * 

82.  Ibid. , p.  401. 

83.  Ibid.,  p.  473. 
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explained  in  terms  of  this  higher  psychic  registration,  he 
believes,  can  be  psychologically  defended.84 

In  any  explanation  of  revelation  the  prophet’s  high- 
ly developed  mental  powers  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  recog- 
nized divine  purpose  in  the  social  structure.  This  belief 
plus  his  understanding  of  history  and  his  acutely  diagnostic 
mind  equipped  the  prophet  to  shape  and  direct  his  revelation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  his  day  and  ours.85 

VIII.  THIS  PROPHET  AS  AN  APOCALYPTIST 

The  apocalyse  is  a common  form  of  oriental  literature 
The  oriental  specializes  in  figures  and  symbols  in  his 
speech  and  writing.  When  the  figurative  imagery  describes 
divine  intervention  in  the  world  in  a mysterious  and  super- 
natural manner,  it  is  an  apocalyse.86  Knudson  believes 
prophecy  and  apocalyse  to  be  interchangeable,  the  prophet 

often  being  an  aoocalypti st , especially  when  his  prophecy 

ft  7 

was  eschatological.  Pfeiffer  believes  they  are  not  inter- 
ftft 

changeable.  An  examination  of  the  records  shows  that 
while  much  of  prophecy  is  not  apocalyptic,  many  of  the  proph 
ets  have  their  apocalyptic  prophecies. 

84.  Hickman,  op.  cit.,  p.  530. 

85.  Ibid.,  p.  533. 

36.  Knudson,  Prophetic  Movement  in  Israel , p.  60. 

87.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  52. 

88.  Written  criticism  by  the  second  reader,  R.  H. 
Pfeiffer,  on  the  first  draft  of  the  dissertation. 
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The  prophet’s  eschatology  abounded  in  supernatural  symbol- 
ism. He  saw  Ciod  entering  into  the  last  days  of  the  earth 
with  judgment  and  power,  accompanied  by  signs  and  wonders 
of  nature.  The  use  of  the  symbol  is  prevalent  among  those 
who  seek  communion  with  the  spiritual  world.  Mystical  con- 
templation among  prophets,  mystics,  mediums  and  worshippers 
is  characterized  by  the  symbol.89  His  wide  use  of  the 
symbolic  name  and  the  symbolic  acts  denotes  the  prophet’s 
apocalyptic  tendency. 90  Hosea  named  his  children  symbolical- 
ly. Their  names  were  "Loruhamah,"  which  means  Mthat  hath 
not  obtained  mercy,”  and  ’'Loammi,”  which  means  Mnot  my 
people. The  symbolic  seige  enacted  by  Ezekial  is  a 
drastic  example  of  the  degree  to  which  this  prophetic  sym- 
bolism was  carried.  The  prophet  was  directed  in  his  revela- 
tion to  portray  the  seige  of  Jerusalem  upon  a piece  of  tile. 
He  built  little  forts,  camps,  and  battery  rams  to  portray 
the  coming  calamity.  He  placed  himself  on  war  rations  and 
laid  before  that  minature  seige  for  three  hundred  and  ninety 
days  before  his  fellow  captives  in  Babylon,  and  then  laid 
upon  his  other  side  for  forty  more  days.92 

89.  Leuba,  The  psychology  of  Religious  Mysticism, 

p.  170. 

90.  Koenig,  "Prophecy ,n  Encyclopedia  of  Religion 
and  Ethics,  Vol.  10,  pp.  384-90. 

91.  Hosea  1:6,9. 

92.  Ezek.  4. 
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Agabus,  the  New  Testament  prophet,  used  the  symbolic 
act  in  rrorhecy  when  he  predicted  the  imprisonment  of  Paul. 
He  took  Paulfs  girdle  and  bound  his  own  hands  and  feet  with 
it.  After  this  dramatization  he  prophesied  that  in  such  a 
manner  would  the  owner  of  the  girdle  be  bound  in  the  near 
future . 93 

Wheeler  Robinson  contends  that  these  acts  were  not 
merely  illustrations  of  the  prophet’s  message,  but  were 
messages  in  themselves — that  the  Hebrew  did  not  differenti- 
ate between  word  and  act  as  does  our  Occidental  culture. 

He  also  differentiates  between  prophetic  symbolism  and 
magic . 

Magic  is  the  attempt  to  control  events  by  a technique 
which  constrains  the  spiritual  powers,  whereas  the 
prophetic  symbolism  is  the  control  of  events  through 
the  technique  by  the  God  whose  constraint  is  the 
source  of  the  symbol. 94 


IX.  THE  PROPHET'S  BELIEF  IN  A MORAL  LAW 


The  prophet  recognized  moral  purpose  in  the  universe. 

His  belief  in  the  ethical  nature  of  the  universe  was  the 

9 *5 

measure  of  his  cause  and  effect  in  world  history.  The 
prophet  realized  that  "the  distance  between  the  human  and 


93.  Acts  £1:10-11. 

94.  Rowley,  "The  Nature  Of  Prophecy  In  the  Light  Of 
Recent  Study,"  Harvard  Theological  Review,  p.  28. 

95.  Kaplan,  Psychology  of  Prophecy , p.  97. 
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the  divine  is  a moral  one.M^6  For  this  reason  his  prophecy 
is  an  anneal  to  the  religiously  educated  conscience .97 

The  pronhet  denounced  those  who  broke  this  moral 
law.  His  condemnation  of  the  neighboring  religions  and 
their  influence  in  his  own  land  was  caused  by  the  immoral 
asnects  of  their  worship  cultus.  Worship  that  was  morally 

QO 

false  was  by  that  very  fact,  idolatry.  The  idolatries  of 
Israel  which  drew  the  judgmental  fervor  of  the  prophets 
were  morally  degrading. The  motivation  of  Mohammed* s 
revelation  was  partly  caused  by  his  distress  over  the  un- 
ethical practices  in  his  land.^^0  The  ancient  Persian 
pronhet,  Zoroaster,  in  his  Gathas  finds  both  wisdom  and 
justice  in  Ahura,  the  deity,  and  promises  blessings  to 
those  who  are  submissive  to  this  wise  spirit,  and  Unheed- 
ed words*1  to  those  who  through  wickedness  destroy  the 
creatures  of  justice. 

Using  his  moral  measurement  of  cause  and  effect  the 
pronhet  discovered  the  major  conflict  of  life — what  is 
versus  what  ought  to  be.^2  If  the  ethical  code  was  broken, 
the  pronhet  expected  trouble.  This  was  the  only  sign  he 


96.  kuttenwieser , The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  326. 

97.  Knudson,  Beacon  -nights  of  Frophecy,  p.  88. 

98.  W.  R.  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  177. 

99.  Cohon,  op.  cit.,  p.  22. 

100.  Johnson,  "Mohammedani sm, **  Ferm,  op.  cit.,  p.  500. 

101.  M.  W.  Smith,  Studies  in  the  Syntax  of  the  Gathas 

of  Zarathustra,  Together  with  Text , "Translation,  and  No te s . 
"^Philadelphia:  Linguistic  Society  of  America,  19 &9) , p.  74. 

102.  Hamilton,  The  prophets  of  Israel,  p.  102. 
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needed.  In  the  height  of  1srael,s  prosperity,  Amos  pre- 
dicted its  doom  because  of  its  immoralities. 103  To  the 
prophet  calamity  was  the  evidence  of  divine  retribution 
for  breaking  the  universal  laws  of  loyalty,  love  and  kind- 
ness. ^04 

The  conflict  between  the  status  quo  and  the  ideal 
has  been  recognized  by  serious  minded  individuals  of  all 
ages.105  They  were  as  aware  of  moral  cause  and  effect  as 
they  were  of  natural  law.  The  French  Revolution,  preceded 
by  flagrant  abuse  of  human  rights,  was  prophesied  by  many 
prophets.  Foremost  of  these  was  Cozotte.106  prophecies 
of  the  destruction  of  Rome  and  the  papacy  by  religious 
prophets  were  numerous  for  a period  of  over  a thousand  years 
due  to  the  libertine  living  of  that  city.107 

X.  THE  HEBREW  PROPHET 

Religious  prophecy  attained  its  peak  in  Israel.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  is  the  outstanding  prophet  in  religious  his- 
tory. The  Hebrew  prophet  will  be  studied  under  the  themes 
of  his  uniqueness,  his  character,  his  jealousy  for  Yahweh, 

103.  Gordon,  The  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament , p.39. 

104.  J.  M.  p.  Smith,  Prophet  and  His  Problems'^  p.165: 
W.  R.  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  135. 

105.  Leslie,  The  Prophets  Tell  The ir  Own  Story, p. 79. 

106.  Forman,  The  Story  of  Prophecy,  p.  233. 

107.  Ibid.,  p.  107. 
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his  optimism,  his  progressive  spirit  and  his  statesmanship. 

a.  His  Uniqueness.  The  Hebrew  prophet  differed  from 
the  prophets  of  other  cultures.  He  wore  the  distinctive 
prophet* s mantle  which  distinguished  him  upon  sight. 10B 
Guillaume  believes  he  had  little  or  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian  diviners.109  These  diviners 
had  priestly  functions  and  were  associated  with  the  shrine 
cultus.110  According  to  Koenig  there  were  no  prophets  of 
the  character  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  in  Babylon,  Assyria, 
Sgypt  or  among  the  Mohammedans.111  While  in  Babylon  Daniel 
was  called  "master  of  the  magicians"  by  King  Nebuohadnezzer , 
for  he  said,  "The  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  him."112 

The  oracles  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  had  moral  fervor. 

In  contrast,  the  Greek  oracles  were  usually  objective  amoral 
replies  to  alternative  questions.113  The  Hebrew  prophet1 * s 
oracles  were  not  ambigious  as  so  often  were  the  Greek  oracles 
and  those  of  other  cultures.  The  mission  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet  depended  upon  the  absolute  clarity  of  his  message. 

The  prophet  endeavored  to  eliminate  any  semblance  of  doubt 

103.  II  Sam.  28:14. 

109.  Guillaume,  prophecy  and  Divination , p.  108. 

110.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Prophet  and  His  Problems,  p.  11. 

111.  Koenig,  "Prophecy,"  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  10, 
pp.  392-3. 

112.  Dan.  4:9. 

113.  John  Cournos,  A Book  of  prophecy  (New  *ork: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1942),  p.  145. 
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in  what  he  spoke  for  ^ahweh.11^ 

The  ecstasy  of  Yahweh’s  prophet  differed  from  that 
of  many  other  prophets.  He  retained  consciousness  of  him- 
self in  ecstasy.  The  Semite  was  conscious  of  an  abyss  of 
separation  between  God  and  man,  and  consequently  this  con- 
sciousness prevented  an  ecstatical  goal  of  union  with  the 
divine.115  The  Neoplatoni st , Hindu  and  Muslim  schools  of 
mystics  and  prophets  believed  that  to  lose  consciousness 
through  union  with  the  divine  was  the  goal  of  divine  human 
communication.116  The  Mohammedan,  A1  Ghazali,  said  that 
the  highest  state  of  communion  with  God  resulted  in  con- 
sciousness only  of  the  divine — to  become  completely  immersed 
in  the  mystical  experience.  Plato* s belief  that  in- 
spired divination  was  not  attained  by  anyone  in  his  full 
senses,  has  no  application  to  the  great  Hebrew  prophets.118 

His  retention  of  his  self-consciousness  in  his  ecstasy 
also  differentiates  the  Hebrew  prophet  from  the  Yogi.  The 
Vedantist  belief  is  that  the  highest  form  of  mystical  union 
is  to  become  identical  with  the  deity. 11^  The  goal  of  Yoga 


114.  xorman,  op.  cit.,  p.  74. 

115.  Holscher,  Die  propheten,  pp.  23-24. 

116.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  294. 

117.  Ibid.,  p. 

118.  Knudson,  Heacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  40. 

119.  James,  The  Varieties  of  xieiigious  Experience, 

p.  410. 
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is  the  loss  of  consciousness  in  union  with  the  divine — 
a state  called  nirvikalpa  samadhl.120 

Many  of  the  Christian  mystics  were  also  unconscious 
of  their  own  individuality  in  their  rapture  with  God.  St. 
John  of  the  Cross  called  the  highest  state  of  mysticism  a 
union  of  love,  where  imagery  was  entirely  lacking  and  verbal 
description  impossible.121 

Though  Hines  compares  prophetic  activity  to  mysticism, 
the  prophet,  unlike  the  mystic  who  became  absorbed  in  God, 
felt  himself  used  by  God,  as  though  he  were  an  extension  of 
the  divine  personality.  Instead  of  losing  himself  in  ex- 
periencing God  as  does  the  mystic,  the  prophet  entered  into 
God's  experience,  so  that  he  shared  the  divine  pathos.  His 
mediation  came  through  his  participating  personality,  not 
by  the  suspension  of  his  personality.122 

The  Hebrew  prophet  resisted  the  magical  and  divining 
methods  of  his  neighboring  soothsayers. 12^  information  ob- 
tained through  crystal  gazers  and  omen  interpreters,  or 
through  magical  enchanters  was  never  considered  revelation 
from  lahweh.124  Even  when  his  methods  appeared  similar  to 
the  neighboring  augurs,  the  revelation  of  the  Hebrew  prophet 
relied  solely  on  the  prophet's  consciousness  of  a word  from 


120.  Akhilananda,  Hindu  psychology,  p.  164. 

121.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  398. 

122.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  27-30. 

123.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  243. 

124.  Pfeiffer,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
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Yahweh. 

Condemming  Babylonian  prophets  Isaiah  wrote, 

Stand  now  with  thine  enchantments,  and  with  the 
multitude  of  thy  sorceries,  wherein  thou  hast 
labored  from  thy  youth,  if  so  be  thou  shalt  be  able 
to  profit,  if  so  be  thou  mayest  prevail.  Thou  art 
wearied  in  the  multitude  of  thy  counsels.  Let 
now  the  astrologers,  the  star  gazers,  the  monthly 
nrognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee  from  these 
things  that  shall  come  upon  thee. 126 

The  recognized  forms  of  revelation  in  Israel  are 
mentioned  by  the  historian  in  describing  the  plight  of  King 
Saul.  He  could  receive  no  message  from  Yahweh  even  though 
he  sought  it  by  dreams,  by  the  urira  and  thummim  and  by 
the  prophets. 127  it  was  spiritual  prophecy  that  counted 

in  Israel  and  which  occupied  the  place  that  divination  held 

in  other  religions. 128 

Kaplan  believes  that  the  Hebrew  prophet  merely  sub- 
limated magic  and  divination.  The  magician  sought  to  ward 

off  danger  by  his  incantations;  the  prophet  sought  the  same 

1 

immunity  by  means  of  righteousness  and  obedience  to  Yahweh. 
The  comparison  is  stretched  to  the  degree  that  it  is  not 
convincing.  If  righteous  living  is  a substitute  for  magic 
simply  because  we  believe  it  is  the  trick  that  mechanically 
gets  results  magic  ceases  to  be  primitive  and  becomes  the 
acme  of  intelligent  behavior. 


125.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  147. 

126.  Isaiah  47:  12-14. 

127.  I Sam.  28:6. 

128.  Skinner,  prophecy  and  Religion , p.  5. 

129.  Kaplan,  op.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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The  lone  Hebrew  prophet  occupied  a distinct  place 
in  religious  prophecy.  He  separated  from  the  group  proph- 
ets when  he  believed  that  they  had  either  betrayed  the  word 
of  <lod  or  were  ignorant  of  it.  The  group  prophets  who 
attached  themselves  to  the  court  of  the  monarch  were  simi- 
lar to  the  priest  prophets  of  the  neighboring  countries. 

The  lone  prophet  protested  against  the  oracles  of  the  court 
prophets  and  the  rulers  who  encouraged  them.  He  frequently 
believed  himself  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  Yahweh 
in  Israel. .Elijah  fleeing  from  Queen  Jezebel  lamented 
that  he  only  of  iahweh's  prophets  remained  in  Israel,  and 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  eliminated. 131 

Kaplan* s contention  that  the  Hebrew  prophet  differed 

only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  from  the  prophets  of  other 

152 

cultures,  is  not  verified  by  an  unprejudiced  analysis. 

His  determination  to  interpret  everything  by  the  principles 
of  the  rigid  science  of  his  day,  forced  him  to  fit  all  cases 
into  his  rationalistic  mold  whether  they  actually  belonged 
there  or  not.  Any  investigation  which  distorts  the  data 
from  primary  sources  to  fit  a system  of  thought  is  begging 
the  question.  If  the  products  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  differ 
only  in  "degree"  and  not  in  "kind"  from  those  other  prophets, 
then  the  "degree"  is  of  such  a large  dimension  that  it  is 

130.  Hooke,  prophets  and  Priests,  p.  18. 

131.  I Kings  19:14. 

132.  Kaplan,  op.  cit., 
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indistinguishable  from  "kind.” 

The  Hebrew  prophet  was  unique  because  he  spoke  for 
a unique  God.153  The  character  of  Yahweh  was  a contrast 
to  the  gods  of  the  prophets  of  other  civilizations.134 
Yahweh  was  not  a mere  metaphysical  entity;  he  was  a living 
personal  power.  Though  the  Hebrew  prophet  may  not  always 
have  received  his  God*s  message  in  different  ways  from  his 
neighbors,  he  did  receive  vastly  different  messages. 135 

b.  His  Character.  The  Hebrew  prophet’s  character 
was  ethically  unapproachable.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
prophet  have  a moral  character  in  order  to  insure  the  ethi- 
cal use  of  his  gifts.  Those  who  possessed  paranormal  cog- 
nition and  lacked  ethical  standards  have  often  used  that 
cognition  for  purposes  of  exploitation.  The  prophet  placed 
himself  last.  An  ancient  test  for  the  genuine  prophet  was 
that  he  never  used  his  office  for  personal  advantages. 

Though  he  believed  himself  the  called  representative  of 
Yahweh,  he  never  considered  himself  to  have  any  part  in  the 
divine.  In  humility  he  counted  himself  as  nothing  before 
the  glory  of  Yahweh.  His  desire  and  message  was  that  Yahwehfe 
will  be  done  on  earth.137 

133.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit. , p.  53. 

134.  Gordon,  The  Prophets  of  the  Old  Testament t p.5. 

135.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  57-63. 

136.  Hooke,  op.  cit.,  p.  61. 

137.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  pp.  191-93. 
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His  message  was  of  prime  importance.  His  own  per- 
son was  subservient  to  it.  If  his  own  convenience  hindered 

138 

an  effective  message  it  had  to  be  foregone.  Jeremiah 
voluntarily  doomed  himself  to  a wretched  existence  when  he 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  being  Yahweh’s  spokesman. 

It  meant  that  he  had  to  prorhesy  the  conquest  of  his  own 
nation  and  to  advocate  submission  to  the  enemy. 

Mary  Jenness  has  written  a book  entitled,  Men  Who 
Stood  Alone. 139  It  contains  the  stories  of  the  prophets 
of  Israel.  Though  prophet,  priest,  sage  and  king  were 
against  him,  the  prophet  of  Yahweh  unflinchingly  clung  to 
his  conviction.  He  stood  alone. 

Some  observers  of  the  prophet  see  in  this  stand  a 
desire  for  inconvenience.  Forman  writes  of  the  prophet* s 
"penchant  for  courting  inconvenience,"^4^  and  Hamilton,  of 
the  prophet’s  instinctive  taking  upon  himself  whatever 
difficult  task  there  was  to  be  done.^4^  Though  this  is  one 
diagnostic  interpretation  of  the  prophet's  difficult  mis- 
sion, I believe  it  has  only  slight  application  to  the  Hebrew 
prophet.  He  acted  in  spite  of  consequences,  not  because  he 
had  an  affinity  for  the  hard  way,  but  because  he  felt  so 

138.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Prophet  and  His  problems,  p.133. 

139.  Mary  Jenness,  Men  Who  Stood  Alone  (New  York: 

Ray  Long  & Richard  R.  Smith  Inc. , 19327. 

140.  Forman,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

141.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 
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identified  with  Yahweh* s cause  that  consequences  did  not 
matter.  He  did  not  wait  to  see  if  his  way  was  clear.  That 
would  have  hindered  the  immediate  effect  of  his  message, 
when  he  received  his  communication  he  spoke,  he  acted. ^42 

He  mid  a heavy  price  for  his  distinction.^-43  The 
isolation  and  reproach  which  he  endured  could  not  have 
been  motivated  solely  by  a sense  of  duty.-*-44  When  an 
anonymous  prophet  smeared  before  the  high  r>riest  Eli  and 
denounced  his  execution  of  that  office,  it  was  not  only 
because  he  felt  obligated  to  do  so.-*-45  His  conduct  was  too 
novel,  too  unexpected,  to  be  a duty.  He  was  motivated  by 
a sense  of  devotion  to  Yahweh  and  to  the  religion  of  Yahweh 
which  he  saw  being  abused  by  Eli’s  sons.  The  Hebrew  proph- 
et’s primary  motivation  for  the  execution  of  his  office  was 
his  love  for  his  God.^46 

c.  His  Jealousy  for  Yahweh.  After  Elijah  had  won 
his  contest  with  the  prophets  of  Baal  on  Mt.  Carmel,  he 

147 

said,  ”l  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts.” 
This  jealousy  for  the  sole  Godhead  of  Yahweh  was  character- 
istic of  the  Hebrew  prophet. ^4Q  He  was  jealous  for  Yahweh 

142.  J.  M.  p.  Smith,  The  Prophet  and  His  Times,  p.  139. 

143.  thittenwieser , op.  cit.,  pp.  16-17. 

144.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

145.  I Sam.  2: '27-29. 

146.  Loc.  cit. 

143.  I Kings  19:10. 

143.  Davidson,  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  p.  40. 
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in  the  sense  that  he  was  emotionally  aroused  when  Yahweh* s 
neo-ole  became  unfaithful  to  him  and  were  attracted  to 
other  gods.  He  recognized  evil  as  arising  from  one  source, 
apostacy  from  Yahweh.149  Israel’s  immoralities  were  usually 
associated  with  their  "whoring"  after  other  gods.150  The 
licentious  rites  of  the  neighboring  religions  contributed 
to  the  moral  decay  of  those  peoples.  When  the  Israelites 
•participated  in  these  rites,  they  also  became  morally  de- 
generate.151 

The  nronhet  was  the  spearhead  of  resistance  against 
this  foreign  influence.^-52  He  saw  how  it  was  attacking  the 
strength  of  his  people.  He  knew  that  Yahweh  was  angry  be- 
cause of  their  infidelity.  Jealousy  for  the  glory  of 
Yahweh  moved  the  prophet  to  protest.155  The  tendency  of 
the  times  was  for  religious  syncretism.  Worshipping  one 
god  in  the  cultus  of  another  was  not  believed  incongruous. 

The  prophet  was  aware  of  the  incongruity,  and  with  heroic 

154 

fidelity  to  his  God,  he  fought  the  battle  against  syncretism. 

Because  he  was  jealous  for  Yahweh,  the  prophet  also 
raised  his  voice  in  political  issues.  He  saw  no  help  in  a 

149.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  prophecy,  p.  118. 

150.  Exodus  34:15. 

151.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  173. 

152.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  98. 

153.  Hooke,  op.  cit.,  n.  47. 

154.  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  p.  27-33. 
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nolitical  intrigue  which  replaced  faith  in  Yahweh.15^ 

He  protested  against  alliances  with  other  powers  because 
these  alliances  implied  recognition  of  other  gods,  and  made 
impossible  the  complete  submission  of  all  parties  to  the 
will  of  Yahweh.156  He  rejected  the  belief  of  the  times 
that  Israeli  prosperity  could  be  effected  solely  by  mili- 
tary might.  Ho  sea’s  greatness  according  to  Hamilton,  is 
that  he  rejected  the  idea  of  anything  as  divine  except 
righteousness  and  love.-*-57  Zeohariah,  in  Buttenwieser * s 
translation,  expressed  the  same  thought  when  he  wrote: 

"Not  by  virtue  of  material  strength  and  political  power 
shall  ye  prevail,  but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord. "I58 

d.  His  Religi on  of  the  Heart.  Religion  in  the  days 

of  the  Hebrew  prophet  had  become  closely  identified  with 

group  participation  and  national  significance.  The  Hebrew 

prophet  emphasized  the  religion  of  the  individual  soul.  He 

did  not  oppose  corporate  worship,  but  he  wanted  corporate 

159 

worship  to  include  the  worship  by  the  individual.  The 
primary  essence  of  religion  to  the  prophet  was  the  relation- 
ship of  the  individual  soul  with  Yahweh.160  Jeremiah 
thought  of  religion  as  a natural  turning  to  God,  even  as  the 

155.  Knudson,  Beacon  l»i ght s of  Prophecy , p.  153. 

156.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  325. 

157.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

158.  Buttenwieser,  op.  cit.,  p;  3.  (Lech.  4:6). 

159.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  367. 

160.  Leslie,  op.  cit.,  p.  259. 
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birds  respond  to  the  change  of  the  seasons. 161  Ezekiel 

explicitly  defined  his  task  as  the  care  of  individual 

souls. To  Amos,  outward  obedience  in  the  temple 

sacrifice  was  meaningless  unless  it  was  accompanied  by  the 

163 

inward  obedience  of  the  soul.  The  prophetic  movement 
in  Israel  emphasized  personal  piety. A64 

e.  The  Prophet 1 s Optimism.  The  Hebrew  prophet  was 
essentially  a preacher  of  hope.  Though  he  often  prophesied 
at  low  ebbs  in  his  nation* s life,  and  though  he  himself 
frequently  predicted  destruction  for  his  nation,  his  ulti- 
mate message  was  the  oracle  of  a better  day.  He  believed 
the  day  was  coming  when  the  will  of  Yahweh  would  reign 
among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Zion,  the  hill  on  which 
the  temple  stood,  was  to  be  the  center  of  this  new  world 
order. -1-65  The  new  kingdom  would  be  initiated  by  a remark- 
able interposition  of  Yahweh. I66  There  is  disagreement 
among  scholars  whether  these  heralds  of  a coming  kingdom 
referred  to  a spiritual  reign  of  God  in  the  human  soul, 
or  an  earthly  kingdom  which  would  be  the  perfect  Israel. 

161.  Guillaume,  Prophecy  and  bivination,  p.  344. 

162.  Ezek.  33:  7-16. 

163.  Hamilton,  The  Prophe ts  of  Israel,  p.  43. 

Amo  s , 4 . 

164.  Robinson,  Prophecy  and  the  Prophets  in  Ancient 
Israel,  p.  195. 

165.  Buttenwieser,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  p.  5. 
Micah,  4:  1-7. 

166.  Knudson,  Beacon  Bights  of  Prophecy,  p.  193. 

Hab.  3:  1—16. 
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It  is  my  opinion  that  the  prophets  did  not  exclude  one  or 
the  other  interpretation.  An  earthly  kingdom  where  the 
will  of  Yahweh  was  perfectly  done,  would  not  be  possible 
where  the  will  of  Yahweh  did  not  reign  in  the  soul. 

The  Messianic  prophecies  were  specific  instances 
of  this  exuberant  optimism.  The  Messiah  (Hebrew  for  ’’the 
anointed  one”)  was  a combination  prophet,  priest  and  king 
through  whom  the  will  of  iahweh  was  to  function  on  earth. 
The  Messiah1 s advent  was  a future  event;  he  was  to  be  the 
most  illustrious  heir  to  the  kingly  line  of  the  great 
David. I67 

The  prophet's  optimism  was  anchored  in  his  confi- 
dence that  despite  the  threat  of  evil,  goodness  would 
ultimately  triumph.  He  believed  the  love  of  Yahweh  would 
be  victor  over  all  forms  of  hatred.  It  was  his  oracle  from 
Yahweh  that  goodness  would  reign  over  the  earth  just  as 
surely  as  goodness  had  its  source  in  iahweh.163 

f . The  Prophet,  a Progressive.  The  Hebrew  prophet 
was  a progressive.163  It  is  of  interest  in  studying  the 
Old  Testament  scholars  that  some  of  them  believe  the  proph- 
ets conservative  while  others  call  them  radical.  The 
Hebrew  prophet  tested  everything  by  the  plummet  line  of 

167.  Isaiah  9:7-8. 

168.  Hamilton,  op.  cit.,  p.  130. 

169.  Knudson,  Beacon  Lights  of  Prophecy,  p.  50. 
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righteousness,  and  the  result  of  that  test  determined  his 
stand. 170  Some  of  his  statements  sound  conservative  be- 
cause they  held  to  principles  or  practices  of  the  past. 

That  his  statements  supported  the  oast  was  irrelevant  to 
the  prophet;  he  supported  them  because  they  were  righteous. 
Some  of  his  statements  on  the  other  hand,  sound  radical, 
because  they  discarded  traditional  ways  and  customs.  Again, 
that  his  statements  discarded  the  past  was  irrelevant  to 
the  prophet;  he  made  his  statements  because  they  were 
righteous.  as.J.  M.  P.  Smith  has  said,  he  held  the  past 

171 

with  one  hand  and  reached  into  the  future  with  the  other. 

Though  he  was  a progressive  the  Hebrew  prophet  was 
not  frequently  an  innovator.  Harper  states  that  the 
theology  of  Amos  was  new  to  his  culture. 17g  it  is  a 
psychological  improbability  that  Amos  or  any  other  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets  often  propounded  what  they  believed  were 
new  ideas.  Their  whole  emphasis  is  on  a return  to  tried 
and  true  standards  and  beliefs.  If  the  prophets  themselves 
believed  their  teaching  was  nothing  new,  it  in  all  proba- 
bility was  not.  They  knew  more  about  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  than  students  two  thousand  years  later,  proph- 
ecy rested  on  the  foundation  of  the  law  of  Israel.  The 

170.  Knudson,  Prophet ic  Movement  In  Inrael , p.  112. 
Isaiah,  28:17. 

171.  J.  M.  p.  Smith,  Prophet  and  His  Times , p.  263. 

172.  Harper,  The  Prophetic  Element  in  the  Old 
Testament,  p.  101. 
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prophet  was  proclaiming  that  eternal  law  of  God.17^  He 
was  resisting  the  innovation  of  foreign  religious  ideas 
which  contradicted  those  upon  which  his  nation  had  been  built. 

g.  The  prophet  as  a Statesman . In  Israel  the  prophet 
was  also  a statesman.  His  whole  life  was  bound  up  with  his 
nation.  He  considered  himself  its  spiritual  guardian  and 
was  recognized  as  such  by  the  people.  The  life  of  the  state 
gave  the  prophet  his  prominence.17^  He  agonized  with  the 
sorrows  of  his  nation;  he  condemned  its  sins  with  the 
authority  and  fervor  of  Yahweh  himself;  he  rejoiced  in  its 
good  fortunes. 

His  guardianship  was  essential  to  Israel  because  he, 
if  nobody  else,  perceived  the  difference  between  Israel  as 
a political  community  and  Israel  as  a spiritual  community. 

He  knew  the  contrast  between  the  nation  as  a political  unit 
and  the  nation  as  a unit  of  true  religion.  Not  only  was  he 
aware  of  the  difference,  he  recognized  the  breach  that  was 
separating  the  two.175  Hence  his  protest.  He  was  painfully 
conscious  of  Israel  as  it  was  and  Israel  as  he  believed 
Yahweh  meant  it  to  be. 

The  prophet  at  times  rose  above  his  national  states- 
manship to  the  role  of  an  international  prophet.176  His 

173.  Davidson , op.  cit. , p.  5. 

174.  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  Prophet  and  His  Problems,  p.  169. 

175.  V.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  275 . 

176.  Skinner,  Prophecy  and  Religion,  p.  30. 
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moral  sensitivity  and  belief  in  a purposive  universe 
qualified  him  to  speak  authoritatively  on  the  conduct  and 
destiny  of  the  nations  of  his  day.  His  ultimate  hone  for 
all  peonies  was  their  submission  to  the  will  of  Yahweh. 

h . Sons  of  the  pronhets . The  sons  of  the  pronhets 
were  groups  of  prophets  who  lived  together  in  various 
communities  throughout  ancient  Palestine.  They  often  banded 
themselves  around  a leading  pronhet  of  the  day.  Moses, 
Samuel,  Elijah  and  Elisha  all  had  their  emulative  groups  of 
discinles  whom  they  taught  in  the  rronhetic  function.  The 
sons  of  the  prophets  appear  never  to  have  given  the  religious 
world  any  outstanding  contributions. 

Although  they  are  called  the  sons  of  the  pronhets,  the 
majority  of  scholars  believe  them  to  have  been  nrophetic 
guilds. ^77  Guillaume,  though  retaining  the  guild  interpre- 
tation, is  also  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  literally  sons 
of  the  prophets.  ° I believe  Guillaume  is  closer  to  the 
correct  interpretation  of  the  phrase.  When  Saul  came  under 
the  contagion  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  the  question  was 
asked,  "What  is  this  that  is  come  unto  the  son  of  Kish?  Is 
Saul  also  among  the  prophets?"  Another  answered  and  said, 
"But  who  is  their  father?"-*-79  Though  the  meaning  is  far 

177.  W.  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  pp.  35-86* 

173.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  109. 

179.  I Sam.  10:11-12. 
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from  clear,  the  inference  ia  that  heredity  is  involved  in 
affiliating  with  the  sons  of  the  prophets. 

From  references  in  the  Second  £ook  of  Kings  it 
appears  that  these  prophetic  guilds  were  in  each  major  citf? 
They  were  characterized  by  their  indulgence  in  frenzied  and 
trance  ecstasy.  Though  they  were  probably  sincere  in  their 
purpose,  their  attempts  to  carry  on  the  function  of  the 
great  prophets  were  for  the  most  part,  inferior.  After  the 
time  of  Elisha  it  appears  that  their  relationship  with  the 
leading  prophets  was  distant.  The  leading  prophet  became 
the  lone  prophet  and  often  denounced  other  prophets.  Since 
there  are  no  further  references  to  the  sons  of  the  prophets 
after  the  time  of  Slisha,  we  can  not  be  sure  how  long  they 
continued  in  existence. 

i.  The  False  Prophet.  It  is  a possibility  that  the 
later  sons  of  the  prophets  had  their  representatives  among 
the  false  prophets,  so  vigorously  denounced  by  the  great 
prophets.  These  false  prophets  had  formed  an  alliance  with 
the  degenerate  priestly  cultus.  That  they  were  soothsayers 
who  had  sacrificed  their  convictions  for  personal  advantage 
is  shown  in  their  sycophant  attachment  to  the  aristocracy 
and  royalty  of  their  day.^Q^ 

povah  believes  that  the  false  prophet  was  one  who  had 

180.  II  Kings  2:3-5. 

181.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  345. 
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repressed  the  true  message  of  God*  Having  been  repressed 
for  selfish  reasons  it  breatcs  out  as  a perverted  message. 

Only  the  prophet  who  is  free  from  repression  can  be  a true 
prophet. I32  The  prophet  who  halted  his  progress  when  he 
saw  a means  of  livelihood,  became  the  false  prophet.  The 
Didache , first  century  Christian  Church  manual,  contains  a 
test  for  the  true  prophet.  The  prophet  who  is  genuine  never 
exercises  his  function  for  his  own  advantage.133  The  Old 
Testament  has  another  test.  The  Deuteronomic  law  states 
that  the  predictions  of  the  true  prophet  materialize,  while 
those  of  the  false  prophet  do  not.  This  refers  to  uncondi- 
tional predictions. 184 

The  false  prophet  had  a weakly  indulgent  god  in  con- 
trast to  the  true  prophet’s  morally  uncompromising  deity. 

Being  a ’’fair  weather”  predictor,  he  was  a popular  prophet 
to  have  around. He  was  indifferent  to  sin.136  His  life, 
message  and  inf luence  were  opposed  to  the  ethic  of  Israel’s 
religious  culture.137  For  this  reason  he  drew  the  fire  of 
the  great  prophet  who  denounced  him  with  the  same  fervor  as 
he  denounced  every  other  evil.  Jeremiah  accused  the  prophets 

182 . Povah,  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Hebrew  Prophets, 

p.  166. 

183.  Hooke,  Prophets  and  Priests,  p.  61. 

184.  Orelli,  op.  cit.,  p.  7.  Deut.  18:22. 

135.  Koenig,  ’’Prophecy,”  Hastings,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  10, 

p.  386. 

136.  Skinner,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 

137.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  349. 
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of  his  day  of  prophesying  lies  in  iahweh’s  name.  "They 
prophesy  unto  you  a false  vision  and  divination,  and  a thing 
of  nought,  and  the  deceit  of  their  heart,"!98  Isaiah  accuses 
them  of  drunkenness.  Israel  s religious  cultus  had 

corrupted  itself  with  the  licentious  religious  rites  of  its 
neighbors,  and  had  become  generally  indifferent  to  the 
ethical  in  religion.  The  false  prophets  allied  themselves 
with  this  degenerate  cultus.  Because  of  their  lack  of  an 
ethical  standard,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  may  have 
simulated  the  signs  of  the  prophet,  the  frenzy  of  inspira- 
tion or  the  prophetic  vision  and  were  merely  pretenders  to 
prophecy.!90 

Mowinckel  and  Obhink  distinguish  the  true  prophet  as 
non  estatic  in  function  and  the  false  prophet  as  ecstatii?! 
The  differentiation  is  too  exaggerated  to  agree  with  the 
evidence  at  hand,  as  ecstasy  can  be  identified  with  both  the 
true  and  the  false  prophet.  The  difference  centers  in  the 
spirit  rather  than  in  the  overt  conduct.  Regardless  of  how 
he  received  his  message,  it  was  the  prophet’s  inner  convic- 
tion that  authenticated  that  message  for  himself.  This 
conviction  of  authenticity  was  so  great  that  the  prophet  was 

188.  Jere.  11:14. 

189.  Isaiah  28:7. 

190.  Barrar,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

191.  Rowley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  17-18. 
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convinced  that  an  opposing  message  originated  in  an  insincere 
spirit.  The  revelation  experience  of  the  true  prophet 
harmonized  with  his  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
his  God.  The  difference  between  the  true  and  false  prophet 
therefore  lies  essentially  in  the  experience  of  the  deity  and 
in  the  understanding  of  his  character  and  will.^9^ 

This  concludes  the  first  section  of  researoh.  The 
prophet  has  been  historically  analyzed  in  his  origin,  nature 
and  function.  Before  a psychology  of  religious  prophecy  can 
be  more  thoroughly  worked  out,  the  significant  and  reaent 
branch  of  psychology,  parapsychology,  will  have  to  be  sur- 
veyed. From  the  data  of  this  seoond  section  of  research, 
the  synthesis  between  the  two  sections — the  application  of 
the  data  of  parapsychology  to  the-  data  of  the  research  in 
religious  prophecy — will  be  made. 


192.  Ibid.,  pp.  34-37 
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CHAP ‘TER  V 


SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

Gardner  Murphy  defines  -parapsychology  as 

a division  of  psychology  dealing  with  the  para- 
normal— those  psychical  effects  which  appear  not 
to  fall  within  the  scope  of  what  is  a present 
normal  and  recognized  law.l 

The  psychical  phenomena  which  parapsychology  investigates 
have  a marked  similarity  to  the  functions  of  religious 
prophecy.  It  will  be  our  task  to  relate  the  data  of  this 
science  to  those  of  religious  prophecy.  Before  this  can 
be  done  the  data  of  psychic  research — an  alternative  name 
for  the  science — must  be  surveyed  and  evaluated.  This 
chapter  will  attempt  such  a survey  by  beginning  with  a his- 
tory of  psychic  research  as  it  began  in  England  and  con- 
tinued in  this  country.  From  this  history  the  principles 
will  be  culled  which  are  applicable  to  this  study.  Special 
treatment  will  be  given  to  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  pre- 
cognition, postcognition,  and  psychokinesis.  These  phenom- 
ena are  the  different  manifestations  of  psychic  activity, 
and  will  be  described  together  with  the  conditions  that 
encourage  their  function. 

1.  Gardner  Murphy,  parapsychology , " Philip  L. 
Harriman,  Editor,  Encyclopedia  of  psychology  (New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1946),  p.  417. 
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I.  DIMINISHING  PREJUDICE 

Parapsychology  has  had  a formidable  enemy — ■prejudice, 
tfhen  Mesmer  first  discovered  the  powers  of  hypnotism,  his 
experimental  work  was  brought  before  a commission  from  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  verdict  of  the  commission 
was  that  the  subject  was  not  worthy  of  scientific  investiga- 
tion.2 3 It  is  this  spirit  which  hinders  all  investigations 
of  inexplicable  mental  phenomena,  psychical  research  from 
its  beginning  has  been  attacked  by  those  whose  system  of 
thought  has  no  place  for  the  occurrences  which  it  investi- 
gates. Psychical  phenomena — called  rsi  phenomena  for  con- 
venience— are  unwelcome  to  anyone  who  resents  the  challenge 
they  present  to  a "nhysicali sti  c view  of  human  personality.” 
The  cerebrocentric  interpretation  of  the  human  mind  by  the 
physical  sciences  is  imperiled  by  data  exposing  the  in- 
adequacy of  this  interpretation.4 5  The  character  of  rsi 
occurrences,  according  to  one  scientist,  "justifies  our 
definitely  rejecting  the  physical  theories  of  possible 
explanations. ”5  Another,  while  admitting  the  legitimacy  of 

2.  Thomas  J.  Hudson,  The  Law  of  psychic  phenomena 

(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  & Co.  1905),  p.  84. 

3.  J.  B.  Rhine,  "The  Source  of  Difficulties  in  para 
psychology,"  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  10,  (Sent. 
1946),  p.  167. 

4.  J.  B.  Rhine,  "The  Relationship  between  Psychology 
and  Religion,"  copy  of  speech  broadcast  on  Town  Hall  of  the 
Air,  (June  11,  1946),  rp.  2-3. 

5.  Rudolf  Tischner,  Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  (New 

York:  Harcourt,  Brace,  1925),  r.  210. 
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labeling  these  occurrences  as  non-physical,  believes  a 
more  appropriate  term  is  psycho-physical.6 

i‘hose  who  have  a spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
human  mind  also  have  their  place  in  the  prejudice  against 
psychical  research.  The  close  association  of  psychical 
occurrences  with  religious  experiences  proved  detrimental 
to  the  young  science.  "What  was  of  God  was  felt  to  be 
better  left  alone.”7  The  early  affiliation  of  religionists 
with  scientists  in  psychical  research  curtailed  critical 
study  and  experimentation.8 9 

Prejudice  from  religious  circles  has  greatly  diminish- 
ed. Rhine,  speaking  on  The  Town  Hall  of  the  Air  on  the 
relationship  between  psychology  and  religion,  stated  that 
even  the  concepts  of  God  and  survival  are  considered  in  the 
domain  of  scientific  research.  Both  these  religious  beliefs, 
Rhine  continued,  are  capable  of  a scientific  explanation  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  his  opinion  that  religion  should 
welcome  these  inroads  of  science  as  aids  in  its  teaching. ^ 

William  McDougall  visioned  the  service  which  para- 
psychology could  offer  mankind.  Ha  believed  that  materialian, 

6.  R.  A.  McConnell,  "physical  or  Hon  Physical," 

The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  11,  (June,  1947),  p.  117. 

7.  E.  R . bodds,  " l'e lep at hy  and  Clairvoyance  in 
Classical  Antiquity,"  Ibid. , Vol.  10.  p.  294. 

8.  Loc.  cit , . 

9.  Rhine,  op.  cit.,  pp.  7-9. 
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if  left  unchecked,  would  destroy  human  life.  He  was  also 
convinced  that  science  alone  could  halt  this  destruction^ 

The  way  in  which  science  could  perform  its  salvation  would 
be  through  psychical  research. 

If  mind  in  any  manner  and  degree  transcends  the 
physical  world  and  its  laws,  surely  it  may  somehow 
and  somewhere  be  possible  to  obtain  direct  evidence 
of  the  fact  by  the  methods  of  science,  by  observation 
of  phenomena  and  by  reasoning  from  them!  That  is  the 
proposition  on  which  psychical  research  is  founded.il 

There  is  a liberal  trend  in  modern  psychology. 

Many  of  its  leading  figures  are  not  limiting  themselves  to 
any  one  point  of  view,  but  are  open  minded  to  the  evidence 
of  further  scientific  investigation.!^  It  is  difficult  to 
view  without  prejudice  experimental  data  which  are  dis- 
rupting to  ones  system  of  thought.  It  took  Freud  ten  years 
to  admit  the  occurrence  of  telepathy.  The  long  delay,  he 
confessed,  was  due  to  the  "fear  of  our  scientific  world-view 
being  menaced  by  it. "13  According  to  Akhilananda,  Indian 
psychology  has  a psychocentric  view  of  man.  The  mind  pur- 
posely controls  the  sense  organs  and  nervous  system  to  con- 
tact the  objective  world,  deceiving  sensations  and  im- 
pressions through  these  organs,  it  unifies  them  into  coherent 


10.  William  McDougall,  Religion  and  the  Sciences  of 
Life  ^Durham:  Duke  University  press,  1934 ) , pp.  51-63. 

11.  William  McDougall,  " Quotations : William  McDougall , " 
The  Journal  of  Parapsychology.  Yol.  9,  (September,  1945), 
back  cover. 

12.  Akhilananda,  Hindu  Psychology,  p.  222. 

13.  Bendit,  Paranormal  Cognition,  p.  26; 
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information  or  knowledge.  The  mind  is  transoendent  over  the 
physical  organism.  The  possibility  of  extrasensory  per- 
ception is  readily  accommodated  in  this  interpretation  of 
the  mind.14 

Despite  its  cerebrocentr ic  emphasis,  western  psy- 
chology is  granting  parapsychology  a hearing.  The  spirit 
is  no  longer  that  of  helmholz,  who  asserted  that  no  experi- 
mental evidence  could  ever  influence  him  to  consider  the 

possibility  of  extrasensory  perception.  Twenty  pages  in 

15 

the  recently  published  Encyclopedia  of  psychology  are 
devoted  to  parapsychology.  The  data  have  become  too  firmly 
established  to  be  ignored. 

II.  THE  BRITISH  SOCIETY  FOR 
PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

The  founding  of  British  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search in  1882  is  considered  the  beginning  of  the  science 
of  psychical  research.  Actually,  however.  Sir  William 
Crookes  had  been  investigating  the  claims  of  psychic  mediums 
since  1369.  He  and  A.  R.  Wallace  had  made  many  attempts 
to  verify  the  seance  phenomena  of  such  mediums  as  Florrie 
Cook  and  D.  D.  Home.  Both  Crookes  and  Wallace  were  convinced 

14.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit.,  p.  29. 

15.  Philip  L.  Harriman,  editor,  Encyclopedia  of 
Psychology  (Mew  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1946). 
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that  at  least  some  of  the  medium’s  feats  were  beyond 
explanation.  The  investigations  of  these  men  provoked  the 
interest  which  paved  the  way  for  the  founding  of  the  British 
Society.16 

In  1874  The  Phasmatological  Society  at  Oxford 
University  was  organized.  It  was  the  immediate  forerunner 
of  the  societies  for  psychical  research.  The  purpose  of 
this  group  was  to  gather  information  concerning  psychical 
phenomena.-*-7 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  organization  of  The  British 
Society  for  Psychical  Research  was  uarrett.  In  1882  he 
persuaded  Bdmund  Gurney,  f.  W.  d,  Myers  and  Henry  Sidgwick 
to  join  him  in  this  new  venture.  Sidgwick  was  chosen  the 
first  president.  In  his  presidential  address  he  chartered 
the  course  of  the  society  by  directing  its  purpose  to  the 
application  of  the  light  of  science  to  the  benighted  and 
neglected  subject  of  psychical  phenomena.19 

The  early  work  of  the  society  was  with  psychic  medi- 
ums. The  first  case  used  was  that  of  the  Breery  sisters, 
famous  mediums  of  the  day.l®  The  research  was  conducted 

16.  Harry  price,  Fifty  Years  of  Psychi cal  Re  search 
(London:  Longmans,  Green  & Co.,  193977  pp*  1-50. 

17.  Ibid.,  pp.  63-67. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  61. 

19.  J.  B.  Rhine,  New  Frontiers  of  the  Mind  (New  York: 
Farrar  and  Rhinehart,  1937),  pp.  28-29. 
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under  the  mediums  conditions — those  of  dimly  lighted  at- 
mosphere and  the  uncontrolled  seance.  The  conclusions 
reached,  though  highly  significant,  could  never  impress 
orthodox  science  because  of  the  lack  of  scientific  controls 
in  the  investigation. 20 

The  monumental  work,  Phantasms  of  the  -living  was 
published  in  1886. 2^  It  is  a collection  of  spontaneous  cases 
of  psychical  experiences,  collected,  arranged,  analyzed 
and  evaluated  by  its  three  authors,  Edmund  Burney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers  and  Frank  podmore.  These  three  men  together  with 
Sidgwick,  Barrett  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  were  the  leading 
figures  in  the  early  research  work  of  the  society.  Lodge 
conducted  a series  of  telepathy  tests,  published  in  his 
book,  The  Survival  of  Man , which  were  forerunners  of  the 
present  day  laboratory  tests  in  extrasensory  perception. 22 

The  major  interest  in  psychical  research  is  the  ques- 
tion of  survival.  This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  early 
works  of  the  British  Society.  While  the  survival  hypothesis 
served  to  motivate  research,  it  was  also  the  source  of  many 
serious  difficulties. 

Interest  in  the  question  of  survival  was  partially 

20.  C.  D.  Broad,  introduction  to  Mr.  Whately  Caring- 
ton’s  and  Mr.  Soal's  Papers,”  The  proceedings  of  the  Br  iti sh 
Society  for  Psychical  He search,  Vol.  46  (June  1940],  p.  27. 

21.  Edmund  Ourney,  F.  W.  H.  Myers,  and  Frank  podmore, 

Phantasms  of  the  Living  (New  iork:  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co. , 1918) . 

22.  Sir  Oliver  Bodge,  The  Survival  of  ^an  (New  fork: 
Moffat  <sc  Co.,  1909). 
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responsible  for  the  choice  of  the  spiritualist  medium  as 
a subject,  The  spiritualist  medium  claims  to  contact  the 
discarnate  spirits  of  the  deceased  under  conditions  which 
are  the  reverse  of  scientific  procedure.  All  attempts  to 
identify  the  medium* s control,  the  test  question  and  the 
subsequent  follow-up,  were  too  personal  and  subjective  to 
overcome  the  fact  that  the  tests  were  lacking  scientific 
controls.  They  left  **most  plain  men  and  scientists  com- 
pletely unmoved."23 

The  theory  of  survival  after  death  attracted  many 
spiritualists  to  the  society.  They  enrolled  as  members  and 
worked  with  the  scientists  in  research.  It  was  like  trying 
to  mix  oil  and  water.  There  was  constant  tension  between 
the  two  groups,  as  the  spiritualists  approached  the  problem 
with  the  limitations  of  reverence  and  the  scientists  with 
minds  open  to  experimentation.  The  conflict  reached  its 
climax  when  Oonan  Doyle  in  1930  resigned  from  the  society 
and  called  upon  his  spiritualist  friends  to  do  the  same.24 

Gurney,  Myers  and  Sidgwick  died  within  twenty  years 
of  the  Society^  founding.  Mrs.  Sidgwick  became  the  leading 
figure  in  the  Society.  Harry  Price  states,  "The  feminine 
element  was  always  a factor  at  The  Society  for  Psychical 

23.  Broad,  Loc.  cit. 

24.  Price,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51  ff. 
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Research  as  in  most  psychic  societies.”25 

The  offical  publication  of  the  Society  in  'The 
proceedings  of  the  British  Society  for  Psychical  Research, 
which  is  published  quarterly.  The  Journal  of  the  Society 
for  Psychi cal  Research  is  published  for  private  circulation 
among  the  members  and  associates  of  the  Society  only.  It 
contains  detailed  treatment  of  certain  cases  presented  in 
The  Pr oceedings. 

The  Society  at  the  present  time  has  emerged  from  its 
addiction  to  the  seance,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  labora- 
tory experimentation.  The  prediction  of  Maxwell,  French 
investigator,  made  in  1905,  has  been  fulfilled. 

I am  persuaded,  that  someday,  perhaps  very  soon,  they 
[ psychic  phenomena _ will  come  under  scientific 
discipline,  and  this,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles  whicho 
obstinacy  and  fear  of  ridicule  accumulate  in  the  way.2^ 

The  society  maintains  a full  time  investigator,  has  suffici- 
ent funds  to  sponsor  experimentation,  and  publishes  the 
results  of  the  latest  British  research  in  parapsychology. 

An  outstanding  experimental  work  reported  recently 
in  issues  of  The  Proceedings  is  that  of  W.  W.  Carington, 
late  student  of  the  Perott  Fellowship  in  psychic  research, 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Carington,  until  his  death  in 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  52. 

26.  J.  A.  Maxwell,  MetapsychLcal  Phenomena  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1905 j,  p.  393, 
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1947,  was  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  psychic  research. 

His  work  has  established  significant  data  on  the  nature  of 

extrasensory  perception,  particularly  in  its  postcognit ive 

and  precognitive  manifestations. 

The  work  of  S.  G.  Soal,  whom  price  calls  the  greatest 

?7 

authority  in  psychic  research,  is  regularly  reported  in 
The  Proceedings.  Soal,  associated  with  the  University  of 
London,  has  recently  completed  a series  of  experiments  with 
K.  M.  Goldney  in  precognitive  telepathy  which  have  increased 
our  understanding  of  the  process. 

The  society  regularly  prints  cases  of  spontaneous 
psychical  phenomena,  especially  those  of  precognition, 
poltergeists,  (spirit  rappings)  and  evidences  for  survival. 

An  outstanding  contribution  in  this  field  is  the  analysis  of 
the  Society's  cases  of  spontaneous  precognition  by  H.  F. 
Saltmarsh. 

Together  with  these  reports  on  experimental  work,  the 
Society  publishes  criticisms  and  evaluations  of  these  experi- 
ments by  such  competent  men  as  Professors  C.  D.  Broad,  R.  H. 
Thouless  and  H.  H.  Price,  all  past  presidents  of  the  Society. 

The  present  president  of  the  Society  is  G.  N.  M. 
Tyrrell,  a leading  independent  investigator  in  psychical 
research.  When  Rhine  submitted  an  article  on  extrasensory 


27.  price,  op.  cit., 
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perception  to  leading  authorities  in  the  field  for  criticism, 
seven  out  of  eight  were  British,  and  associated  with  the 
British  Society.  These  seven  were  W.  W.  Carington,  K.  M. 
Goldney,  Denys  parsons,  S.  G.  Soal,  R.  H.  Thouless,  G,  N. 

M.  Tyrrell,  and  Donald  West.  The  eighth  authority  was 
Murphy,  research  chairman  for  The  American  Society  for 
psychical  Research.28 

III.  AMERICAN  SOCIETIES 

Barrett  was  also  the  instigator  of  The  American 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Coming  to  America  for 
that  purpose,  he  influenced  several  scientifically  minded 
men  to  found  the  Society  in  1885.  William  James  played  an 
important  role  in  the  early  years  of  the  Society.23  In 
1890  the  organization  under  the  leadership  of  Richard 
Hodgson  Became  a branch  of  The  British  Society,  following 
Hodgson’s  death  in  1905,  an  independent  society  was  again 
organized,  this  time  by  J.  H.  Hyslop.30 

The  early  work  of  The  American  Society,  both  as  an 
independent  organization  and  as  a branch  of  The  British 

28.  J.  B.  Rhine,  "A  Digest  and  Discussion  of  Some 
Comments  on  Telepathy  and  clairvoyance  Reconsidered,”  The 
Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  10,  (March,  1946),  p.  36. 

29.  Murphy,  "parapsychology, " Perm,  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Religion,  p.  620. 

30.  Murphy,  "Parapsychology,”  Harriman,  op.  cit., 
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Society,  was  with  spiritualist  mediums.  The  most  famous 

of  these  mediums  were  Mrs.  E.  piper,  who  also  went  to 

Britain  to  be  tested  by  The  British  Society,  and  "Margery,” 

31 

otherwise  known  as  Mrs.  L.  R.  G.  Crandall.  The  same 
criticism  leveled  against  the  early  work  of  The  British 
Society  is  apropos  to  The  American  Society.  Lacking 
scientific  controls  the  experimentors  were  able  to  record 
little  more  than  their  own  impressions  and  convictions. 

The  conclusion  of  Frank  Podmore , critical  British  Society 
Research  Officer,  applies  both  to  his  own  society  and  to 
the  American  group. 

Only  by  means  of  producing  efforts  which  are  not 
merely  measured  and  recorded  by  instruments  of  pre- 
cision but  which  dispense  at  all  points  with  the 
necessity  for  supervision  by  fallible  human  senses 
can  the  reality  of  the  hypothetically  new  force  be 
established. 32 

J.  E.  Boover  said,  "The  method  of  the  seance  is 
precisely  adapted  to  illusions  and  halucinations.”33  It 
would  take  a lifetime  to  master  all  the  fraudulent  methods 
for  producing  the  appearance  of  psychic  phenomena,  pre- 
arrangements  by  professionals  cannot  be  scientific,  the 


31.  price,  op.  cit.,  np.  110-142. 

32.  Frank  podmore,  The  Isiev/er  Spiritualism  (London: 

T.  Fisher  Unwin,  1920),  p.  141. 

33.  John  E.  Ooover,  "Metapsychic  and  the  Incredulity 
of  Psychologists,”  Carl  Murchison,  editor,  The  Case  for  and 
agai nst  Psychical  -pelief  ( Worcester , Mass. : Clark  University, 
1927),  p.  262. 
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variables  must  be  controlled.34  'The  lack  of  scientific 

accuracy  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Societies  led  Joseph 

Jastrow  to  charge  them  with  casting  their  influence  in 

35 

favor  of  the  occult.  Hyslop  himself  received  special 
criticism  from  T.  W.  Mitchell,  one  time  president  of  The 
British  Society,  for  being  too  gullible  to  the  claims  of  the 
spiritualists.  Mitchell  believed  that  Hyslop’ s attitude 
could  only  alienate  those  who  would  approach  the  subject 

rzf* 

with  open  minds. 

The  present  work  of  the  American  Society,  is  labora- 
tory in  nature.  The  research  is  under  the  very  capable 
direction  of  Murphy,  head  of  the  department  of  psychology 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  Society  also 
retains  a full  time  investigator,  who  until  her  recent 
resignation  was  Dr.  Gertrude  Schmeidler. 37  The  Society 
publishes  a quarterly  periodical,  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  Like  the  British  Proceedings 
it  is  largely  but  not  exclusively  devoted  to  the  results 
of  the  investigation  of  its  Society.  Schmeidler  has  ex- 
perimented extensively  on  the  relationship  of  personality 

34.  Ibid. , p.  277. 

35.  Joseph  Jastrow,  Pact  and  gable  in  psychology 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co . , 1901") , p".  75. 

36.  T.  W.  Mitchell,  Medical  psychology  and  Psychical 

Research  (New  York:  S.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1922),  p.  213. 

37.  Parapsychology  Bulletin,  February,  1947. 
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types  to  abilities  in  extrasensory  perception.  Murphy 
writes  regularly  in  the  Journal  and  Rhine  is  a frequent 
contributor. 

The  Boston  Society  for  psychical  Research  was 

organized  in  1925.  Its  organizer  and  leader  was  W.  F. 

Prince,  an  Episcopal  clergyman  and  formerly  a research 

officer  of  The  American  Society  for  psychical  Research.  u 

Prince  was  well  respected  for  his  cautious  judgment  and 

scientific  approach,  and  though  he  also  experimented  with 

spiritualist  mediums,  unlike  others  he  was  critical  of  any 

39 

explanation  that  implied  discarnate  spirits.  The  Boston* 
Society’s  periodical  was  called  The  Bulletin.  This  Society 
published  the  first  book  of  Rhine  from  the  parapsychology 
laboratory  at  Buke  University.  In  1941  the  Boston  Society 
amalgamated  with  The  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 

IV.  PARAPSYCHOLOGY  LABORATORY  AT 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

In  1930  the  parapsychology  laboratory  at  Duke 
University  was  organized.  The  person  largely  responsible 
for  the  founding  of  this  laboratory  was  McDougall,  then 

38.  "Obituary:  Dr.  Walter  Franklin  Prince,"  The 
Proceedings  of  the  British  Society  for  psychical  Research, 
Vol.  42,  (De cember , 1934),  pp.  289-91. 

39.  Loc.  cit. 
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head  of  the  department  of  psychology  at  that  university. 

McDougall  saw  a great  future  for  parapsychology.  It  was 

his  conviction  that  people  would  not  accept  the  claims  of 

revelation.  Knowledge,  he  felt,  had  to  replace  faith. 

people  desperately  needed  this  knowledge  and  the  possibility 

40 

of  satisfying  them  lay  in  psychical  research.  He  be- 
lieved it  held  the  hope  for  the  salvation  of  mankind.  He 
knew  another  who  had  similar  opinions.  That  man  was  Rhine, 
then  a professor  of  biology  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
McDougall  asked  Rhine  to  come  to  Duke  and  to  set  up  the 
parapsychology  laboratory.  He  accepted. 

The  subjects  tested  by  Rhine  and  his  associates  are 
mostly  students  of  Duke  University.  Students  in  psychology 
classes  are  asked  to  be  tested  and  all  others  that  desire 
may  volunteer.  The  high  scoring  students  are  asked  to  con- 
tinue, and  are  often  motivated  to  do  so  by  prizes.  The  ad- 
vantage of  selecting  student  subjects  is  that  a greater  cross 
section  of  individuals  is  tested.  It  furnishes  an  estimate 
of  the  percentage  of  people  in  which  we  can  expect  to  find 
extrasensory  perception.  Also  it  brings  to  attention 
abilities  which  may  otherwise  never  been  noticed.  Rhine  has 
discovered  some  remarkable  psychics  in  this  manner. 

The  methods  at  the  Duke  University  laboratory  have 

40.  William  McDougall,  Religi on  and  the  Sciences  of 
Life  (Durham:  Duke  University  press,  1934),  pp.  64-78. 
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rigid  scientific  controls.  The  testing  materials  are 
Zener  cards,  drawings,  and  dice.  The  Zener  card  deck  con- 
sists of  five  different  symbols,  each  of  which  are  printed 
five  times  so  that  the  complete  deck  contains  twenty-five 
cards.  There  are  many  variations  in  the  use  of  this  deck; 
the  basic  procedure  is  as  follows.  The  subject  is  screened 
from  the  operator  and  the  deck  of  cards.  The  operator  con- 
trols the  order  of  the  cards  and  the  subject  attempts  extra- 
sensorily  to  name  the  card  in  question.  The  rate  of  call- 
ing the  cards  is  determined  by  the  subject,  who  through 
electric  signals  informs  the  operator  when  he  is  ready  for 
the  next  card.  Following  a run  of  twenty-five  cards,  the 
subject’s  list  is  checked  with  the  order  of  the  cards  and 
his  score  of  hits  is  tabulated.  Chance  would  average  five 
hits  r>er  twenty-five  calls.  These  tests  can  be  arranged 
to  test  for  general  extrasensory  nercent ion,  pure  clair- 
voyance and  ^recognition. 

Matching  tests  are  also  commonly  used.  Instead  of 
calling  the  card,  the  subject  joints  to  one  of  the  five 
sample  cards  of  the  Zener  deck  which  has  been  laid  before 
him.  The  sample  cards  may  be  placed  in  opaque  envelops 
in  order  to  increase  the  possibility  of  extrasensory  activity. 
This  test  is  called  blind  matching. 

The  subject  may  also  call  down  through  a deck  with- 
out having  the  operator  remove  one  card  at  a time.  If  the 
operator  is  aware  of  the  symbol,  both  telepathy  and  clair- 
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voyance  may  be  involved.  If  the  operator  is  not  aware  of 
the  symbol,  only  clairvoyance  can  function.  If  the  sub- 
ject should  call  the  symbols  or  match  the  cards  of  a deck 
whose  order  will  not  be  determined  until  after  the  test — 
the  test  is  for  precognition.  In  testing  for  precognition 
the  subject  calls  the  order  of  a deck  as  he  believes  it 
will  be  after  it  has  been  shuffled. 

The  use  of  drawings  in  place  of  the  cards  allows  a 
greater  freedom  of  response  in  testing  for  extrasensory 
perception.  The  subject  attempts  to  draw  a picture  in- 
closed in  an  opaque  envelope.  Scores  are  based  upon  the 
degree  of  comparison  between  the  original  drawing  and  the 
reproduction  of  the  subject. 

Experiments  with  dice  test  for  psychokinesis.  The 
object  of  the  test  is  to  determine  whether  the  mind  has  any 
influence  over  the  fall  of  the  dice.  In  the  singles  test 
the  subject  attempts  to  roll  the  dice  so  that  they  will  fall 
with  a specified  face  up.  The  times  he  succeeds  are  com- 
pared to  his  number  of  attempts.  This  comparison  is  then 
related  to  the  comparison  for  which  chance  alone  would 
account.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cards,  the  figure  is 
consistently  above  chance,  the  conclusion  is  that  something 
extra  chance  is  involved. 

In  the  high  dice  test,  the  subject  tries  to  influence 
a pair  of  dice  to  fall  with  the  upper  faces  totaling  eight 
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or  nine.  In  the  low  dice  test  he  tries  to  influence  them 
to  total  six  or  less. 

Since  its  beginning  in  1930,  this  laboratory  has 
been  trying  to  perfect  its  experiments  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  possible  sensory  cue.  The  subject  is  placed  in  a 
different  room  from  the  operator.  He  sees  neither  the 
fronts  or  the  backs  of  the  cards.  The  only  contacting  be- 
tween the  subject  and  the  operator  is  by  means  of  electric 
signals.  The  results  are  forwarded  to  a third  party  who 
checks  them,  records  the  results  and  files  the  data.  Many 
of  the  criticisms  that  their  methods  received  during  the 
early  years  no  longer  pertain.  The  experimentors  have  used 
those  criticisms  to  further  perfect  their  methods  of  scienti- 
fic procedure. 

The  data  of  the  experiments  at  l>uke  is  based  on 
statistics.  The  number  of  hits  per  number  of  trials  is  com- 
pared to  the  possibility  of  these  numbers  occurring  by 
chance.  Howne  has  pointed  out,  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
unusual  happens  is  no  reason  to  suspect  unnatural  causes, 
as  the  most  striking  coincidents  are  possible;  yet,  if  in 
a series  there  is  a predominance  of  one  form  above  another, 
when  calculation  would  indicate  an  equality  of  occurrence, 
then  we  can  conclude  that  there  is  reason  for  this  abnormal- 
ity. Continuing  from  this  principle  of  inductive  logic,  the 
reliability  of  mathematical  proof  can  be  affirmed  when  those 
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mathematical  formulations  accurately  represent  the  facts 
of  experience. 41  In  other  words  Rhine’s  mathematical 
statistics  are  the  conveyers  of  the  conclusions  already  ex- 
perienced through  the  appropriation  and  interpretation  of 
the  data  at  hand,  through  valid  human  thought  processes. 

There  have  been  criticisms  of  the  use  of  mathematical 
proof,  but  it  has  not  come  from  the  mathematicians.  A 
statement  concerning  Rhine’s  experiments  from  the  Institute 
of  Mathematical  Statistics  said,  ’’The  statistical  analysis 
is  essentially  valid. ”42 

The  skeleton  of  the  mathematical  calculations  used 
by  the  parapsychology  laboratory  are  as  follows: 

n z total  number  of  calls  made, 
p s probability  of  successful  guess  (1/5). 
q s probability  of  wrong  guess  (4/5). 
np  r number  of  hits  expected  by  chance, 
h s hits  (successful  calls). 

s r standard  deviation  - the  square  root  of  npq. 

The  standard  deviation  is  the  square  root  of  the  squared 
individual  deviations,  the  deviation  being  the  difference 

41.  Borden  Parker  Bowne,  The  Theory  of  Thought  and 

Knowledge  (New  York:  Harper  <3c  Bros,  publishers,  1399), 

pp.  182-91. 

42.  Rhine,  et  al.,  Extra-sensory  Perception  after 

Sixty  Years  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Co. , 1940) , p.  191. 
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between  the  number  called  and  the  chance  expectancy. 

d z deviation, 
d z h-np • 

X z critical  correlation  ratio.  This 

is  the  ratio  of  the  degree  to  which  chance  was  exceeded. 

d z h-nn 

X = _ 

s z Vnrq 

r : no,  of  runs  of  25  cards  each, 
s z V25  x r 1/5  x 4/5 
s rV4r 
s z 2Vr 

The  critical  ratio  is  not  significant  until  it  is  at  least 
2.5  for  eight  or  more  runs. 

The  parapsychology  laboratory  has  been  reporting  out- 
standing positive  results  for  seventeen  years.  The  British 

43 

experimenters  have  been  unable  to  reproduce  them.  Thouless 

has  attempted  a number  of  experiments  with  the  students  at 

44 

the  University  of  Glasgow  with  only  chance  results.  Soal 
has  had  the  same  experience  with  students  at  the  University 

43.  price,  Fifty  Years  of  Psychical  research,  a 
Cri tical  Survey,  pp.  175-6. 

44.  Broad,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 
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of  London.45  My  very  limited  experiments  with  the  Zener 
cards  on  students  at  Boston  University  also  indicated  only 
chance  results.  Rhine  acknowledges  the  fact  that  many  have 
been  unable  to  adopt  his  methods  with  positive  results.46 
Concerning  his  own  data  he  stated  in  1940,  that  it  would 
take  six  thousand  years  of  chance  results  produced  at  the 
same  rate  as  his  experimenters,  to  reduce  the  results  of  the 
previous  six  years  to  a correlation  ratio  below  2. 5. 47 

The  laboratory  publishes  a quarterly,  The  Journ al  of 
Parap sy chology , in  which  the  latest  investigations  and 
theories  are  reported.  It  also  publishes  The  Parapsychology 
Bulletin  which  is  issued  in  connection  with  The  Journal. 

The  Bulletin  is  a news  sheet  of  nararsyc  ho  logical  develop- 
ments throughout  the  world. 


V.  OTHER  INVESTIGATIONS 


There  are  societies  for  psychical  research  in  some 
thirty  countries.  These  include  France,  Argentina,  Poland 
(pre  war),  Germany,  Italy,  and  Holland.  In  February  1947 
Rhine  went  upon  request  to  the  Dominion  Republic  to  establish 


45.  S.  G.  Soal,  "Fresh  Light  On  Card  Guessing— Some 
New  Effects,"  proceedings  of  the  British  Socie ty  for  Psychi- 
cal Research,  Vol.  46,  {June,  1940),  p.  152. 

46.  price,  op.  cit.,  pp.  175-6. 

47.  Rhine,  "The  Source  of  the  Difficulties  in  para- 
psychology," The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  10,  p.  163. 
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a laboratory  at  the  University  of  Santo  Domingo.  Most  of 
these  societies  publish  periodicals.43 

The  French  society  is  called  Institute  Metapay chi que 
International.  Its  officers  include  the  research  experi- 
menters, Rene  Warcollier  and  Marcel  Osty.  Warcollier  with 

headquarters  at  Paris  established  Mtelepathic  posts”  through- 
49 

out  Europe.  Experiments  were  conducted  between  these 
posts.  He  also  conducted  transcontinental  telepathy  with 
Murphy  and  associates  in  New  York:  City.  The  periodical  of 
the  institute  is  Revue  Metapsychique.  Murphy  states  that 
the  French  Institute,  the  American  and  British  Societies 
and  the  Duke  University  laboratory  comprise  the  most  im- 
portant research  centers  today.50  The  pioneer  French  ex- 
perimenter  was  Charles  tvichet.  * 

Another  organization  of  distinction  is  the  University 
of  London  Council  for  Psychical  Research.  It  was  organized 
in  1934,  and  was  formerly  known  as  the  National  Laboratory 
of  Psychical  Research.  C.  E.  M.  Joad  was  its  first  chair- 
man and  Harry  price  its  secretary.32  Its  publication  is 

48.  The  Parap syohology  Bulletin,  February,  1947. 

49.  Murphy,  ^Parapsychology,”  Harriman,  Encyclopedia 
of  Psychology , op.  417-20. 

50.  Ibid.,  p.  417. 

51.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  313. 

52.  C.  E.  M.  Joad,  "Adventures  in  Psychical  Research,” 
Harpers,  Vol.  177,  (June,  1938),  op.  35-6  part  I. 
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The  Bulletin. 

Since  1921  there  have  been  four  international 
congresses  of  psychical  research.53 

Many  European  and  some  American  Universities  have 
sponsored  psychical  research.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Soal 
that  experiments  performed  at  uronigen  University  were  the 
most  impressive  of  all  experimentations.  These  were  the 
tests  of  professors  Brugman,  Heymans,  and  »<einburg  of  the 
Department  of  psychology  on  the  medium  van  Dam.54  Other 
important  work  has  been  done  at  Cambridge,  Harvard,  Stan- 
ford, and  the  University  of  Colorado.55  Stanford  University 
has  an  endowment  for  parapsychological  experimentation. 

Coover  conducted  investigation  with  negative  results  under 

56 

this  endowment  in  1919.  The  Hodgson  fellowship  at  Harvard 
has  supported  investigations  by  Murphy  and  G.  H.  Estabrooks. 
Clark  University  has  the  Smith  Battles  Fund  which  is  at  the 
present  time  defunct,  as  is  the  Seybert  Fund  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 57  Duke  University  is  aiding  research  in 
six  American  colleges  and  universities  and  several  high 
schools.58 


53.  Murphy,  "parapsychology , " Encyclopedia  of 
Psychology,  p.  417. 

54.  price,  op.  cit.,  p.  172. 

55.  Murphy,  loc.  cit. 

56.  Ibid.,  p.  413. 

57.  The  parapsychology  Bulletin , August,  1946. 

58.  Ibid.,  February,  1947. 
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The  Parapsychology  Bulletin  lists  seven  ph.D.  degrees 
which  have  been  granted  by  universities  on  parapsychological 
theses.  These  include  the  University  of  London,  Cambridge 
University,  Oxford  University  and  Duke  University. 59 

There  have  been  some  celebrated  independent  investi- 
gators. Tyrrell  of  England  is  perhaps  the  most  outstanding 
of  these.  He  has  constructed  special  mechanical  equipment 
for  testing  extrasensory  perception.  The  apparatus  consists 
of  a series  of  boxes,  each  containing  a lighting  fixture, 
which  is  mechanically  controlled.  The  subject  is  placed  in 
front  of  the  closed  boxes  to  choose  the  box  with  the  lighted 
lamp  at  consecutive  intervals.  Comparison  of  the  subject's 
choices  and  the  actual  sequence,  all  mechanically  recorded, 
determines  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  extra  chance  fac- 
tor. Since  all  minds  are  excluded  from  the  information,  the 
findings  are  surely  clairvoyant,  or  can  be  arranged  to  test 
for  precognition. 

In  his  book,  Mental  Radio , the  socialist  novelist, 
Upton  Sinclair,  has  recorded  the  results  of  the  extrasensory 
experiments  conducted  with  his  wife  as  subject.60  The 
experiments  were  conducted  in  as  scientific  a manner  as 
possible  under  normal  home  conditions.  They  consisted  of 
Mrs.  Sinclair's  attempts  to  reproduce  Sinclair's  drawings 

59.  Ibid.,  May,  1946. 

60.  Upton  Sinclair,  Mental  Radio  (New  York:  Albert 

and  Charles  Boni,  1930). 
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clairvoyantly  through  an  onaque  envelope.  The  procedure 
and  conclusions  have  been  favorably  received  by  scientific 
inve  st i ga  tor  s . 

Rudolf  Tischner,  a continental  research  worker,  con- 
ducted many  significant  experiments  with  professional  psy- 
chics in  psychometry.  The  subjects  were  given  an  object  and 
were  to  relate  instances  which  were  connected  with  that  ob- 
ject. His  work  is  reported  in  his  book  Telepathy  and  Clair- 
voyance . The  experiments  are  similar  to  those  recently 
performed  by  J.  H.  Hettinger  for  his  ph.  D.  thesis  from  the 
University  of  London. 


VI.  CONCLUSIONS 


'The  majority  of  these  societies,  laboratories,  and 
investigators  report  at  least  some  portion  of  their  work 

62 

as  positive  data  for  the  reality  of  extrasensory  perception. 
In  1938  Thouless,  leading  British  psychologist  announced 
that  the  time  had  come  for  psychologists  to  consider  extra- 
sensory perception  as  Established  phenomena.”63 

The  conclusions  of  these  experiments  indicate  that 
the  phenomena  tested  are  incapable  of  interpretation  by 


61.  Price,  op.  cit. , p.  173. 

62.  J.  B.  Rhine,  etal.,  Bxtra-sensory  perception 
after  Sixty  Years,  p.  243. 

63.  J.  B.  Rhine,  "The  Relationship  Between  Psychology 

and  Religion,”  Broadcast  Talk  over  Town  Hall  of  the  Air, 
World  Faith  Round  Table  Series,  New  York:  June  11,  1946. 

p . 3 . 
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known  physical  concents.  The  characteristics  of  space  and 
time  are  irrelevant  to  their  function.  In  the  words  of 
Rhine  ’’common  physical  laws  do  not  govern  the  operation 
of  the  psychical  processes  that  produce  the  test  results.^4 
load  states  that  there  is  not  even  a satisfactory  theory 
that  covers  all  phenomena.  He  furthermore  doubts  the 
possibility  of  a single  satisfactory  theory,  while  we  now 
guess  at  the  mode  of  causation  of  some  of  these  occurrences, 
he  concludes,  others  remain  totally  inexplicable.65  The 
distinctions  between  clairvoyance,  telepathy  and  precog- 
nition, though  substantial  in  our  space-time-sense  defini- 
tions, appear  to  be  the  same  processes  operating  in  channels 

66 

differentiated  only  by  a space-time-sense  world. 

Most  authorities  believe  that  psychical  abilities  are 
normal  faculties  of  the  human  mind.67  Joad  explains  them 
as  powers  native  to  the  mind  but  normally  withheld  from  usl? 
Rhine  believes  that  the  more  pronounced  cases  have  a possi- 
ble hereditary  explanation.6^  It  is  also  his  belief  that 
one  can  cultivate  these  abilities.70  These  powers  are  under 


64.  J.  B.  Rhine,  ’’Mind  Over  Matter,”  Journal  for  the 
American  Society  of  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  33,  ^October, 
1944),  p.  £0 T. 

65.  Joad,  "Adventures  in  Psychical  Research,”  Part  I, 

p.  37 . 

66.  Rhine,  ”A  Digest  and  Discussion  of  Some  Comments 
on  Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered,”  The  Journal  of 
Parapsychology,  Vol.  10,  p.  46. 

67.  Rhine,  "Are  Psi  Phenomena  Paranormal,”  Ibid. p. 152. 

68.  Joad,  op.  cit.,  Part  II,  July,  1938,  p.  209. 

69.  Rhine,  Extra-Sensory  perception  (Boston:  Bruce 
Humphries,  1935),  p.  154. 

70 . Ibid. , p . 156 . 
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only  slight  conscious  control.  There  can  be  little  applica- 

tion  of  them.  Allied  parapsychology  cannot  be  taken  very 

seriously  until  we  can  develop  a more  conscious  control  of 

71 

extrasensory  perception • 

VII.  THE  SPONTANEOUS  CASE 

The  spontaneous  case  of  extrasensory  perception  has 
a place  in  present  day  psychical  research.  Khine,  while 
not  wishing  to  consider  the  spontaneous  case  as  conclusive 
proof  of  extrasensory  perception,  states  that  it  does  con- 
tribute to  the  evidence  of  this  phenomena.72  Murphy  is 
even  more  favorable  to  the  use  of  the  spontaneous  case. 

It  is  his  conviction  that  it  tends  to  support  the  validity 
of  extrasensory  perception  very  strongly.  "The  spontaneous 
cases  sent  to  me  make  both  telepathy  and  clairvoyance 
plausible  hypo the sie s. H 

These  spontaneous  cases  are  regularly  collected, 
analyzed  and  evaluated  by  the  major  societies  and  labora- 
tories. A recent  issue  of  The  Parapsychology  Bulletin  had 
the  following  statement  inviting  its  readers  to  send  in 

71.  Rhine,  "The  Question  of  practical  Application  of 
Parapsychical  Abilities,"  Ibid.,  Vol.  9,  (June,  1945),  p.  79. 

72.  Rhine,  "A  ©igest  and  Discussion  of  Some  Comments 
on  Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered, " Ibid.,  Vol.  10, 
p.  43. 

73.  Murphy,  "Letters  and  Comments,"  The  Journal  for 
Parapsychology,  Vol.  10,  (March,  1946),  p5  66. 
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spontaneous  extrasensory  experiences. 

All  investigators  in  parapsychology  are  glad  to 
receive  reports  of  spontaneous  experiences  of 
unusual  character  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
valuable  suggestions  to  further  study.  Such  re- 
ports would  be  welcomed  and  treated  confidentially 
if  sent  to  the  editor. 

The  Journal  of  the  American  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
often  has  a section  for  cases  of  this  nature,  as  does  The 
proceedings  of  the  sritish  society  for  rsychi cal  Research 
and  The  J ournal  for  Parapsychology. 

With  this  precedent  it  would  seem  fitting  that  a 
study  of  this  nature  include  the  spontaneous  case.  While 
a student  at  the  university,  I cultivated  the  friendship 
of  F.  Having  discovered  my  interest  in  extrasensory  per- 
ception, he  told  me  that  he  had  telepathic  powers.  I had 
always  desired  to  test  him  with  Zener  cards,  but  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  was  living  prevented  this.  I had 
mentioned  to  him  that  I had  a call  to  a church  in  the  mid- 
west, and  he  seemed  quite  interested  in  this. 

Following  my  return  to  the  university  from  the  holi- 
days, p told  me  that  while  I had  been  gone  he  had  "seen"  me 
preaching  in  the  church  to  which  I had  been  called.  He  had 
lain  upon  his  bed  one  evening  and  directed  his  mind  to  locate 
me.  He  had  seen  me  come  out  of  a door,  walk  down  a walk, 
enter  the  church  doors,  shake  hands  with  some  peonle,  and 

74.  The  Parapsychology  Bulletin.  May,  1946. 
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both  saw  and  heard  me  ore aching  a sermon.  He  saw  or  heard 
no  other  part  of  the  service,  nor  could  he  remember  the 
content  of  the  sermon.  The  church  which  he  saw  was  a 
massive  cathedral  tyre  church  with  a great  nine  organ. 

After  hearing  this  description  I felt  sorry  for  P.  I had 
to  tell  him  that  I had  not  even  been  in  the  city  of  my  fu- 
ture church,  and  that  the  church  was  a small  frame  building 
with  a reed  organ. 

My  statements  never  phased  p.  He  insisted  that  he 
had  seen  me  even  plainer  than  he  was  seeing  me  then — that 
he  just  could  not  be  wrong.  Then  I remembered  that  I had 
preached  in  my  home  church  during  the  holidays.  I had 
stepped  out  of  an  automobile  door,  walked  up  a cement  walk 
and  shaken  hands  with  the  people  at  the  door.  The  resident 
pastor  had  conducted  the  liturgy  and  1 had  -preached  the 
sermon.  The  church  is  a huge  thirteenth-century  Gothic 
style  stone  structure.  It  has  a large  nine  organ. 

The  poll  also  occupies  a place  in  psychic  research. 
Prince  polled  the  10,016  persons  listed  in  Who  * s Who  of 
1937.  He  wrote  to  these  people  asking  for  a reply  to  the 
question  of  their  experiencing  any  form  of  psychical  ex- 
perience. He  received  430  affirmative  replies.75 

In  England  the  British  Society  conducted  a similar 

75.  W.  Prince,.  Human  Experiences  (Boston:  Boston 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  1931).  (Entire  book  is  an 
account  of  the  results  of  this  poll). 
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poll  through  the  press  in  1832.  In  1889  Camille  Flammarion 
polled  the  subscribers  to  Les  Annals  Politique  at  Litter- 
airies,  and  Richet  polled  soldiers  at  the  front  in  World 
War  I.76 

Again  following  a precedent,  I conducted  a poll  of 
the  Boston  University  School  of  Theology  students  in  1945. 
The  question  asked  was:  "Has  there  been  in  your  life  or  in 
the  lives  of  any  members  of  your  family  any  experiences 
which  have  impressed  either  them  or  you  as  being  possibly 
extrasensory  in  nature,  something  more  than  a coincidence, 
such  as  telepathy?”  No  positive  answer  was  accepted  unless 
the  student  was  certain  of  his  reply.  The  families  were  in- 
cluded because  many  students  were  inclined  to  reject  the 
possibility  of  any  experience  as  being  extrasensory  in  na- 
ture, and  also  because  these  incidents  often  become  family 
affairs. 

Of  the  140  students  interviewed  there  were  91  nega- 
tive replies  and  49  positive  replies.  There  were  35  per 
cent  who  had  experiences  or  whose  families  had  had  experi- 
ences which  impressed  either  them  or  their  families  or  both 
as  being  extrasensory  in  nature.  I have  frequently  asked 
various  groups  before  whom  I presented  the  subject  of  extra- 
sensory perception  these  same  questions,  and  the  percentage 

76.  Rene  W'arcollier,  Experimental  Telepathy , (Boston: 
Boston  society  for  Psychical  Research,  1938)  p.  v. 
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of  those  answering  to  the  affirmative  in  these  groups  was 
always  higher  than  the  percentage  at  the  university.  It 
was  consistently  around  50  per  cent. 

VIII.  THE  MANIFESTATIONS  OF 
EXTRASENSORY  PERCEPTION 

a.  Clairvoyance . Clairvoyance  is  "extrasensory 
perception  of  objective  events  as  distinguished  from 
telepathic  perception  (of  the  mental  or  subjective  events 
of  another  person)."77  Many  laboratory  experiments  be- 
lieved to  be  testing  for  clairvoyance  were  really  testing 
Tor  general  extrasensory  perception.  Later  understanding 
of  precognitive  telepathy  disclosed  the  difficulty  in 
isolating  clairvoyance.  What  was  formerly  believed  to  be 
solely  the  perception  of  an  objective  event  is  now  seen  to 
include  the  possibility  of  precognitive  perception  of 
another* s mind,  who  will  have  had  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  objective  event.  Tyrrell  has  developed  an  ex- 
periment which  tests  solely  for  clairvoyance.  He  uses 
five  boxes  which  can  be  electrically  lighted.  Only  one  box 
is  lighted  at  each  interval  and  the  selection  of  the  box  is 
determined  by  a complex  mechanical  device.  If  the  subject 
chooses  the  right  box,  his  hit  is  mechanically  and  auto- 

77.  Glossary,  Journal  of  Faransychology , Voi.  10, 
(September,  1946),  p.  216. 
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matically  recorded.  With  the  only  record  that  of  trials 
and  hits  and  no  knowledge  in  anyone’s  mind  which  box  is 
selected,  precognitive  telepathy  is  excluded.  This  experi- 
ment tests  for' pure  clairvoyance.78  .Laboratory  manifesta- 
tions of  clairvoyance  under  these  conditions  are  definitely 
79 

positive.  9 

Tischner,  through  his  work  in  psyc home try,  describes 
the  clairvoyant  impression  as  appearing  first  in  details 
from  which  the  whole  is  deduced.  This  method  is  the 
opposite  from  sensory  perception.80  There  is  no  explana- 
tion for  the  occurrence  of  clairvoyant  perception .8^  West 

has  stated  that  it  could  be  explained  by  a thoroughgoing 

02 

idealism — where  all  that  exists  is  in  our  minds.  This  is 
really  not  an  explanation,  but  a particular  theory  to  in- 
terpret the  data,  for  a thoroughgoing  idealism  is  as  diffi- 
cult to  explain  as  clairvoyance. 

b.  Telepathy.  Telepathy  is  ’'extrasensory  perception 
of  the  mental  activities  of  another  person.  It  does  not  in- 
clude the  clairvoyant  perception  of  objective  events."83 

78.  Rhine,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered, 
The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  9,  p.  185. 

79.  Rhine^  "A  Digest  and  Discussion  of  Some  Comments 
on  Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance,"  Ibid.,  Vol.  10,  p.  50. 

80.  Tischner,  Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance , p.  37. 

81.  Rhine,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered," 
Ibid. , Vol.  9,  p.  178. 

82.  Rhine,  "A  Digest  and  Discussion  of  Some  etc.," 
Ibid. , Vol.  10,  p.  38. 

83.  Glossary,  loc.  ©it. 
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Most  laboratory  experiments  test  for  general  extrasensory 
perception.  Since  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  various  manifestations  of  extrasensory  perception  are 
convenient  descriptions  of  their  effect  upon  the  sensory 
world,  isolative  tests  are  of  relatively  minor  importance. 
Typical  of  the  more  recent  of  these  general  tests  are  those 
of  Hettinger  of  the  University  of  London.  He  chose  pro- 
fessional mediums  as  subjects  and  tested  them  for  psychometry. 
They  were  given  articles  of  various  kinds  with  which  they 
had  no  former  association,  and  told  to  relate  as  many  things 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  objects  as  they  could. 

The  scoring  was  based  upon  relative  degrees  of  success. 
Hettinger’s  work  was  done  for  a Ph.D  thesis,  and  was  con- 
ducted upon  a rigid  scientific  basis.  His  results,  he 
asserted,  were  experimental  and  statistical  proof  of  the 
existence  of  an  ultra-sensory  factor.  There  is  something 
in  the  ’’sensitive”  (medium)  that  enables  him  to  score  higher 
than  he  would  by  guessing.84 

Hettinger’s  work  with  psychometry  tested  extrasensory 
perception  which  could  have  been  of  a clairvoyant,  telepathic, 
precogni tive , or  nostcognitive  nature.  Tests  like  Tyrrell’s 
isolate  clairvoyance.  Others  have  been  made  exclusively  for 
precognition,  though  there  is  yet  an  additional  division 
into  precognitive  telepathy  and  precogni tive  clairvoyance. 

84.  Hettinger,  The  Ultra  perceptive  .Faculty , p.  173. 
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postcogni tion  tests  are  made  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
cognition tests  except  that  the  extrasensory  perception  is 
directed  to  an  event  in  the  past  rather  than  the  future. 

Many  experiments  have  been  conducted  which  supposed- 
ly were  evidence  for  pure  telepathy.  Lodge  conducted  ex- 
periments which  he  felt  were  solely  for  telepathy.85  He 
selected  agents  who  were  to  think;  of  certain  things  and 
percipients  who  were  to  pick  up  these  thoughts.  With  cer- 
tain percipients  he  obtained  positive  results.85  Podmore 

explained  the  cross  correspondence  between  the  mediums  be- 

37 

ing  tested  by  The  British  society  as  instances  of  telepathy. 
Richet  conducted  a unique  experiment  in  "table  tapping” 
which  he  believed  to  test  for  telepathy.  Instead  of  having 
a first  subject  who  was  in  psychical  contact  with  the  table 
control  mentally  the  movements  of  the  table,  he  directed  a 
second  subject  at  a distance  from  the  table  to  attempt  to 
control  the  movements  of  the  table  through  the  mind  and  body 
of  the  first  subject.88  The  long  distance  telepathy  exreri- 
ments  between  Warcollier  in  Paris  and  Murphy  in  New  York 
had  as  favorable  results  as  those  of  shorter  distance.89 

85.  Lodge,  op.  cit.,  pp.  49-50. 

36.  Loc.  cit. 

87.  podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  245 

88.  Ibid. , p . 296 . 

89.  Warcollier,  op.  cit.,  p.  72. 
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Recent  understanding  has  shown  that  none  of  these 
tests  could  claim  scientifically  to  have  isolated  telepathy. 

In  the  words  of  Rhine,  HIt  seems  very  doubtful  if  any  test 
for  pure  telepathy  has  ever  been  conducted."90  Either  the 
experiments  were  lacking  in  scientific  controls,  or  as  in 
the  case  of  the  early  Duke  University  experiments  for  pure 
telepathy,  were  not  excluding  the  possibility  of  precogni- 
tive  clairvoyance.  When  the  thought  of  the  agent  is  per- 
ceived by  the  subject  that  thought  has  to  be  recorded  be- 
fore the  comparisons  are  made,  or  else  the  experiment  is  not 
scientifically  controlled.  When  that  thought  is  recorded, 
"there  is  the  possibility  of  precognitive  clairvoyance  in 
the  test. While  clairvoyance  is  an  "established  fact" 
of  parapsychology,  telepathy  is  a"logical  possibility. "92 

Instances  of  telepathy  as  a logical  possibility  in- 
dicate that  it  is  fragmentary  in  nature.93  Like  clairvoyance 
the  parts  are  perceived  from  which  the  whole  is  deduced. 

There  is  no  explanation  for  telepathy.  The  popular  thought 
that  telepathy  has  a more  plausible  hypothesis  than  clair- 
voyance is  not  substantiated.  This  belief  is  the  result  of 
associating  telepathy  with  thought  waves  of  an  electromagnetic 

90.  Rhine,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered," 
op.  cit.,  Yol.  10,  o.  179. 

91.  Loc . cit . . 

92.  Rhine,  "a  Digest  and  Discussion  etc.”,  op.  cit., 

p . 50 . 

93.  Julian  Duguid,  I Am  Persuaded  (Dew  York:  D. 

Appleton-Century  Co.,  1941),  p.  282. 
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nature.  All  physical  theories  have  been  discarded,  lacking 

proponents,  because  they  are  not  possibly  applicable  with 

our  present  knowledge.  There  is  no  decrease  in  intensity 

Q4 

with  the  increase  of  distance.  The  phenomena  of  telepathy 

remains  just  as  inexplicable  as  the  phenomena  of  clair- 
95 

voyance • 

c.  Precognition,  precognition  is  "cognition  of  a 
future  event  that  could  not  be  known  through  rational  in- 
ferences. "96  Precognition  is  only  recently  receiving  atten- 
tion. In  previous  experimentations,  though  it  was  not  an 
unknown  concept,  it  was  not  seriously  entertained.  Like 
clairvoyance,  it  had  to  await  more  critical  and  scientific 
ways  of  thinking,97 

It  is  the  most  inconceivable  of  all  extrasensory  per- 
ceptions, because  it  penetrates  time  which  has  not  been 
reached.  Hettinger  in  his  psychometric  tests  reported  two 
associations  with  objects  which  were  one  day  ahead  of  their 
actual  happening  in  time.98  Tyrrell* s mechanically  con- 
trolled experiments  are  easily  adaptable  to  precognition 
tests.  He  obtained  positive  results,  although  the  subject 

94.  Tischner,  op.  cit.,  r.  73. 

95.  Rhine,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered," 
op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

96.  Glossary,  !oc . cit.. 

97.  Rhine,  "Telepathy:  Will  History  Repeat  Itself,” 
op.  cit.,  Vol.  10,  p.  4. 

98.  Hettinger,  op.  cit., 
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did  poorly  if  he  knew  he  was  being  tested  for  precognition. 

The  inconceivability  of  the  process  was  the  negative  in- 
fluence.The  Cuke  laboratory  has  done  considerable  ex- 
perimentation in  precognition,  with  the  Zener  cards.  Rhine’s 
judgment  of  the  tests  is  that  "if  scientific  method  has  any 
value  at  all,  there  is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  con- 
clusion that  precognition  occurs. "100 

Our  temporal  as  well  as  spatial  laws  are  set  aside 
in  the  extrasensory  perception  of  precognition,  Rhine 
reports  that  his  results  for  precognition  of  a period  ten 
days  in  advance  are  as  positive  as  those  for  a period  two 
days  ahead. 

There  is  no  explanation  for  precognition.  That  an 
event  in  the  future  can  be  perceived  in  the  present  has  no 
place  in  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  universe.  Several 
theories  have  been  offered  in  an  attempt  to  find  a place  for 
precognition  in  our  system  of  thought.  These  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  next  chapter. 

Recent  experiments  in  England  have  made  a notable 
discovery  in  precognition.  W.  W.  Garington,  in  testing  for 
extrasensory  perception,  used  drawings  instead  of  Zener  cards. 

99.  Tyrrell,  op.  cit.,  rp.  105-6. 

100.  Rhine,  "A  Digest  and  Discussion  of  Some  Comments 
etc.,"  op.  cit.,  Vol.  10,  p.  40. 

101.  Rhine,  "The  Relationship  Retween  psychology  and 
Religion,"  Copy  of  Broadcast  Talk  over  Town  Hall  of  the  Air, 
World  laith  Round  Table  Series,  p.  5. 
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He  believes  the  cards  lack  human  interest  and  are  tedious 
to  the  sub ject .10^  He  new  drawings  made  each  evening 
and  the  test  was  made  with  those  drawings  the  following 
morning.  He  graded  his  results  in  the  degree  of  comparison 
between  the  original  drawing  and  the  extrasensory  reproduc- 
tion. His  results  were  all  chance  until  he  noticed  that 
some  of  the  reproduced  drawings  were  more  similar  to  orig- 
inal drawings  that  were  used  in  tests  ^receding  or  succeed- 
ing the  one  in  question.  By  making  his  comparisons  with 
these  other  drawings  instead  of  the  one  supposedly  the 
original,  he  obtained  fifty  hits  above  chance  in  two  thou- 
sand drawings.103  That  for  which  he  was  testing  in  these 
latter  tabulations  was  postcognition  and  precognition. 

Seal  was  having  the  same  difficulty  as  Garington. 

He  was  testing  his  subjects  with  cards  and  was  getting  only 
chance  results.  Garington  told  him  to  check  his  subjects’ 
calls  with  cards  immediately  proceeding  or  following  the  one 
the  subject  was  attempting  to  call.  When  he  did  he  obtained 
pronounced  positive  results  with  two  of  his  subjects.104 

Soal  tried  another  experiment  in  conjunction  with 
Goldney,  with  B.3.  a professed  telepathist  as  the  subject. 

102.  Carington,  op.  cit.,  p.  39. 

103.  Ibid.,  p.  131. 

104.  Goal  ’’Fresh  Light  on  Card  Guessing,”  The 
proceedings  for  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  Vol.  46, 
pp.  152-198. 
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They  used  the  random  selection  by  touch  of  marked  counters 
to  determine  the  order  of  the  cards  to  be  used.  By  keeping 
the  order  out  of  all  minds  they  could  test  purely  for  nre- 
cognition.  Geoffrey  Hedmayne  has  invented  a machine  which 
would  have  eliminated  the  volitional  element  in  the  touch 
selection. It  was  not  available  for  this  experiment. 

The  experiments  were  conducted  under  rigid  controls,  being 
checked  by  highly  competent  British  investigators.  There 
were  forty  sittings  in  two  and  a quarter  months.  The  re- 
suits  were  decidedly  positive  for  precognition. 

The  conclusion  of  these  experiments  is  that  the 

faculty  of  extrasensory  perception  has  a rather  poor  aim. 

It  hits  more  frequently  to  the  left  or  right  of  the  bull’s 

eye,  than  it  does  the  bull’s  eye.  Soal  comments,  "It  is 

really  rather  surprising  that  Dr.  Rhine  discovered  so  many 

subjects  who  tended  to  cognize  the  card  actually  in  focus 

107 

at  the  moment.”  The  discovery  of  this  "wobbly"  type  of 
perception  has  eased  the  British  frustration  in  their  in- 
ability to  reproduce  the  Duke  results.  It  ha3  also  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  precognition. 

It  is  more  easily  correlated  with  the  observation  that 

105.  Geoffrey  Hedmayne,  "The  Isolation  of  the  Fercipi 
ent  in  Tests  for  Extrasensory  Perception,"  The  Journal  of 
the  -British  Society  for  Psychical  Research  Vol.  46 , ("Novem- 
ber, 1940),  pp.  245-256. 

106.  3.  G.  Soal  and  K.  M.  Goldney,  "Experiments  in 
Pre-Oognitive  Telepathy,"  The  Proceedings, 'Vol.  47,  pp.  21- 
151. 


107.  Ibid.,  p.  26 
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extrasensory  perception  is  under  only  slight  conscious 
control  than  is  the  data  of  consciously  directed  hits. 

From  the  data  precognition  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
of  extrasensory  perceptions. 

d.  Fostcognition . Postcognition  is  the  knowledge  of 
a past  event  which  could  not  have  been  known  through  normal 
means.  The  tests  for  postcognition  were  included  in  those 
described  in  precognition.  Postcognition  receives  very 
little  attention  in  psychical  research,  possibly  because  of 
the  more  revolutionary  character  of  precognition  which  per- 
ceives events  not  yet  in  existence. 

e.  Psychokinesis.  Psychokinesis  is  "the  direct  in- 
fluence on  a physical  system  by  a subject  without  any  known 
intermediate  physical  energy  or  instrumentation. "108  The 
tests  for  psychokinesis  have  produced  more  positive  data 
than  those  for  extrasensory  perception.109  The  difficult 
intellectual  adjustment  required  to  accept  psychokinesis  has 
hindered  its  acceptance  in  scientific  circles.110 

Psychokinesis  is  mind  over  matter.* * 111  There  is  no 
explanation  for  it  in  our  present  store  of  knowledge.  The 
principles  governing  it  seem  to  be  purposive  in  character. 

108.  Glossary,  loc.  cit. 

109.  Rhine,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered," 
The  Journal  of  Parap sy chology , Vol.  9.  p.  187. 

110.  Loc.  cit. 

111.  Rhine,  "Mind  Over  Matter,"  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychical  Re  search.  Vol.  38,  (1944) , 
pp.  185-202. 
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If  the  subject  can  use  the  dice  he  likes  best,  and  try- 

112 

for  the  number  he  favors,  he  usually  scores  higher. 

Psychokinesis  is  not  only  mind  over  matter,  but  is  in  part 

a conscious  control  of  mind  over  matter. 

psychokinesis  is  coupled  with  clairvoyance  in  its 

function.  It  has  to  be  guided  by  some  directing  influence 

in  order  to  know  which  face  of  the  die  is  up.  purposive 

action  requires  a knowledge  of  the  rolling  dice.1-*-3  This 

would  be  clairvoyance.  The  establishment  of  clairvoyance 

as  a scientifically  observed  phenomena  is  increased  by  the 

114 

firm  foundation  upon  which  psychokinesis  rests. 

IX.  DESCRIPTION  OF  CONDITIONS  INVOLVING 
EXTRASENSORY  PERCEPTION 

The  major  characteristic  of  extrasensory  phenomena 
is  that  they  are  law  abiding.115  There  are  conditions  which 
favor  its  occurrence  and  conditions  which  hinder  its  func- 
tion. The  conditions  favoring  its  occurrence  are  the  follow- 
ing. 


112.  Ibid.,  p.  200. 

113.  Rhine,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  Reconsidered, 11 
The  Journal  of  Parapsychology , Vol.  9,  p.  186. 

114.  Ibid.,  p.  187. 

115.  Hans  Driesch,  Psychical  Research  (London:  G. 

Bell  & Sons,  19  33),  p.  173. 
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a.  Enthusiasm.  Nearly  seventy  years  ago  Barrett 
discovered  that  "pleasurable  excitement"  was  an  aid  to 
extrasensory  perception .11S  The  emotions  are  closely  con- 
nected with  spontaneous  psychical  experiences.  This  same 
connection  must  be  transferred  to  the  laboratory  if  the 
results  are  to  be  positive.  The  subject  must  approach  the 
test  with  enthusiasm. 

b.  Cooperation  between  subject  and  experimen ter. 

J.  Gr.  Pratt  and  M.  M.  Price  accidently  conducted  experi- 
ments in  the  subject,  experimenter  relationship.  Both  were 
testing  boys  and  girls  at  an  orphanage,  price  had  good  re- 
sults; Pratt  only  chance.  In  comparing  notes  they  dis- 
covered that  they  had  been  using  different  techniques  in 
approaching  their  subjects,  pratt  kept  the  conversation  on 
the  experiment.  He  explained  the  test  and  gave  directions. 
Price  talked  about  a half  an  hour  with  her  subject  before 
the  test  about  anything  the  subject  desired.  She  continued 
this  general  conversation  during  the  test.  They  questioned 
whether  this  difference  in  technique  could  account  for  the 
discrepancy  in  results.  Price  confirmed  this  possibility 

by  adopting  Pratt* s method  in  subsequent  tests.  The  results 
were  chance.117  For  positive  results  there  should  be  rapport 

116.  Rhine,  Extrasensory  Perception,  p.  285. 

117.  J.  Gr.  pratt  and  M.  M.  Price,  "The  Experimenter- 
Subject  Relationship  in  Tests  for  ESP,"  The  Journal  of 
Parapsychology,  Vol.  2 (1938),  pp.  84-94. 
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between  the  subject  and  the  experimenter. 

c.  motivation*  A skilled  experimenter  en- 
courages his  subject;  he  inspires  in  him  confidence  that  he 
can  do  well.  He  makes  him  feel  the  tests  are  important, 
and  arouses  in  him  an  ambition  to  try  to  further  scientific 
knowledge  by  obtaining  positive  results.113  He  keeps  the 
experiment  novel  by  varying  the  procedure.  He  gives  rewards 

for  good  scoring  as  does  Hhine,  or  inspires  competition  be- 

119 

tween  his  subjects.  He  uses  these  methods  to  motivate 

his  subject  to  desire  to  be  tested. 

d.  Freedom  in  response.  C.  E.  Stuart,  an  associate 
of  J^hine,  before  his  death  in  1947  was  testing  for  extra- 
sensory perception  with  drawings  and  conducting  experiments 
in  psychometry.  His  purpose  was  to  gain  greater  freedom 

in  response  than  the  cards  afforded.  He  was  seeking  to  per- 
fect an  experiment  which  would  utilize  free  verbal  material 
and  still  insure  scientific  reliability.120  The  more  freedom 
a subject  has  in  directing  his  extrasensory  faculty,  the 
better  will  be  his  results. 

e.  Belief  in  extrasensory  perception.  Schme idler 
and  kurphy  performed  experiments  on  the  influence  of  belief 
and  disbelief  in  extrasensory  perception.  The  results  were 

118.  Rhine  e£.aJL. , Extrasensory  perception  .after  Sixty 
Years,  p.  341. 

119.  Ibid.,  pp.  289-290. 

120.  Parapsychology  Bulletin,  February,  1947. 
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conclusive  evidence  that  belief  is  a decided  factor  in  high 
scoring. 121  For  this  reason  children  make  very  good  sub- 
jects. They  do  not  doubt  their  abilities  in  extrasensory 
perception  when  told  they  have  them.  A skeptical  subject 
will  probably  score  lower  than  a believing  one. 

f.  Relaxed  concentration,  ^ntal  concentration  does 
not  differ  from  relaxation  in  raransychological  terminology. 
The  two  are  assumed  simultaneously  in  what  can  best  be 
described  as  a relaxed  concentration.  A relaxed  concentra- 
tion is  conducive  to  extrasensory  perception.  The  mind  must 
be  quiescent  and  unaffected  by  the  surroundings.122  Stuart 
said  that  concentration  and  relaxation  were  the  "dramatics 
of  extrasensory  perception  rather  than  the  optimal  conditions 
for  extrasensory  perception. "I23  By  this  he  means  that  they 
are  products  rather  than  requisites  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion. The  subject* s mind  is  relaxed  by  focusing  it  upon  a 
blank — by  concentrating  on  nothing. 

The  very  nature  of  laboratory  experimentation  is 

i,  i _ 

unavoidably  unfavorable  to  extrasensory  perception.  Extra- 
sensory perception  is  under  but  slight  conscious  control, 
and  often  the  voluntary  character  of  the  experiment  is 

121.  Ibid.,  August,  1946. 

122.  He ttinger op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

123.  Murphy,  "Parapsychology , " Harriman,  op.  cit., 
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inhibiting.'1'24  The  subject  may  try  too  hard;  he  may  think 
to  direct  this  faculty  as  though  it  were  wholly  consciously 
controlled.  Making  use  of  the  favorable  conditions  reduces 
this  inhibition.  The  unfavorable  conditions  are  as  follows. 

a.  Restraints.  Since  freedom  of  response  is  a 
favorable  condition  for  extrasensory  perception,  restraints 
of  any  nature  are  unfavorable.  Rhine  experimented  with 
this  factor  in  altering  a subject1 s response  time  by  using 
a metronome  at  speeds  either  slower  or  faster  than  the  sub- 
ject’s desire  rate,  to  control  the  subject's  rate.  The 
results  fell  below  the  subject's  previous  record. 125 

b . fatigue . If  the  runs  were  continued  over  any  ex- 
tended period  of  time  the  score  began  to  lower.  If  the 
subject  was  mentally  tired,  he  rarely  scored  up  to  par. 

These  indications  showed  that  fatigue  had  a negative  effect 
on  extrasensory  perception. 

c.  Distraction.  It  was  discovered  that  a subject’s 
scoring  dropped  when  someone  entered  the  test  room.  He  also 
did  poorly  when  he  was  worried  over  something.1^6  All  dis- 
tractions which  divert  the  subject's  attention  from  his  re- 
laxed concentration  have  an  unfavorable  influence  on  his 

124.  Warcollier,  op.  cit.,  r.  53. 

125.  Rhine,  "Charles  i2.  Stuart,"  The  Journal  of 
Parapsychology,  Vol.  11  (1947),  p.  72. 

126.  Hettinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 
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extrasensory  perception. 

d.  Introspection . As  previously  mentioned,  extra- 
sensory perception  is  not  under  conscious  control.  Any 
attempt  on  the  subject's  part  to  introspect,  to  examine  his 
mental  condition  while  taking  the  test,  has  a tendency  to 
lower  his  results.!27  Introspection  interrupts  the  passive 
condition  of  the  conscious  mind  which  is  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  extrasensory  perception. 

e.  Self-consciousness.  Subjects  who  have  difficulty 
in  overcoming  self-consciousness  rarely  do  well  in  extra- 
sensory perception.!2®  a continual  awareness  of  oneself  is 
not  relaxed  concentration.  The  attention  is  divided  be- 
tween passivity  and  active  awareness. 

f.  Trance  — ineffect ive  . Rhine  has  experimented  with 

professed  mediums,  both  in  the  normal  state  and  in  a trance 

129 

condition,  and  noticed  no  appreciable  difference  in  scoring. 
An  explanation  could  be  that  the  normal  condition  of  a 
medium  attempting  extrasensory  perception  would  be  one  of 
relaxed  concentration,  even  as  her  trance  states. 

There  is  a difference  in  opinion  on  the  effect  of 
ill  health  on  the  experiments.  Hettinger  observed  that  his 

127.  J.  M.  Bevan,  "ESP  Tests  in  Light  and  Darkness," 
The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  11  (1947),  p.  87. 

123.  Loc.  cit . 

129.  Rhine,  Extrasensory  perception  after  ®ixty 
Years,  p.  268. 
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psychics  did  poorly  when  in  ill  health, ^0  while  Soal 

reported  that  the  success  of  B.S.  was  independent  of  his 

health  or  illness.  The  expectancy  of  B.S,  in  regard  to  his 

possibility  of  high  scoring  on  any  particular  day  also  had 

131 

no  effect  on  the  scoring.  perhaps  B.S.  is  an  exceptional 
case,  and  that  ill  health,  because  of  its  distracting  in- 
fluence, is  an  unfavorable  condition. 

Thought  transference  is  a specialized  form  of  extra- 
sensory perception,  and  has  particular  conditions  favoring 
its  occurrence.  Two  individuals  are  actively  engaged  in 
thought  transference,  the  agent  and  the  percipient.  It  was 
formerly  believed  that  the  agent  should  concentrate  on  the 
thought  he  wished  to  transfer,  while  the  percipient  remained 
in  a state  of  relaxed  concentration.  Dr.  Jan  Bhrenwald  is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  concentration  of  the  agent  hinders 
the  transference.  It  is  the  repressed  or  semi-rerre ssed 
problem  that  is  readily  related  to  the  per cipient.^^  Since 
Ehrenwald’s  theory  is  being  generally  accepted,  we  can  say 
that  concentration  on  the  part  of  the  agent  probably  hinders 
the  thought  transference. 

Thought  transference  is  facilitated  by  accord  between 
the  agent  and  the  percipient.  This  accord  is  a psychical 

130.  Hettinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  60. 

131.  Soal  and  'joldney,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 

132.  Bendit,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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affinity,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  ac- 
quaintance. Strangers  often  will  have  thought  transference 
between  them  because  of  the  facility  of  association  between 
their  psychic  charges.l3^  Acquaintance  without  accord  is 
of  no  aid  in  the  transference.  Intimacy  between  the  percipi- 
ent  and  agent  is  a decidedly  favorable  factor  in  thought 
transference.134  The  telepathic  communications  between 
lovers,  members  of  a family,  good  friends,  are  common  ex- 
perience. The  intimate  relations  between  people  are  often 
the  result  of  an  initial  psychical  accord  between  them,  and 
the  development  of  intimacy  increases  this  accord.  Caring- 
ton  has  discovered  that  a common  object  in  psychometry  aids 

the  results,  and  a known  association  of  ideas  is  favorable 

135 

to  telepathic  communication,  mettinger  in  his  psychometry 
tests  noticed  that  the  psychics  attained  a high  degree  of 
success  with  articles  belonging  to  a certain  person,  and 
completely  negative  results  with  those  belonging  to  another. 
The  difference  lay  in  the  accord  between  the  psychic  and  the 
individual.136 

There  are  qualities  of  personality  that  also  affect 
the  performance  of  extrasensory  perception.  An  unaffectable 

133.  Warcollier,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-92. 

134.  Bendit,  op.  cit.,  vf  67. 

135 . Loc.  cit. 

136.  Hettinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  129. 
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person  scores  on  the  whole  higher  than  the  suggestible 
individual.  Stuart  did  research  in  affectability  for  his 
ph.D.  thesis.  Those  who  did  not  allow  the  score  of  a run 
to  affect  their  performance  on  the  next  run  were  the  sub- 
jects who  scored  highest.  The  suggestible  subjects  had  only 
chance  re  suits. 

Subjects  with  well  adjusted  personalities  do  better 
than  those  who  are  poorly  adjusted.  Schmeidler  performed 
an  experiment  on  the  affect  of  adjustment  of  extrasensory 
perception.  She  chose  both  "sheep*1  and  "goats”  as  subjects. 
The  sheep  are  the  believers  in  the  reality  of  extrasensory 
perception,  and  the  goats  are  the  disbelievers — following 
the  terminology  of  parapsychologists. 138  She  made  the  fur- 
ther division  of  well  adjusted  sheep  and  goats  and  poorly 
adjusted  sheep  and  goats.  The  well  adjusted  sheep  scored 
above  chance.  The  poorly  adjusted  sheep  and  goats  scored 
only  chance.  The  well  adjusted  goats  scored  below  chance. 

The  significance  of  the  below  chance  scoring  of  well  adjusted 
goats  is  that  extrasensory  perception  can  work  in  a negative 
way.  The  subject  can  use  extrasensory  perception  to  call 
the  wrong  card.  The  disbelief  of  the  well  adjusted  goats 
evidently  unconsciously  affected  their  extrasensory  perception 

137.  Rhine,  "Charles  E.  Stuart,"  The  Journal  of 
Parapsychology,  Vol.  11,  p.  73. 

138.  Rhine,  Reach  of  the  Mind,  pp.  144  ff. 
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in  this  deceptive  manner. l3^ 

B.  M.  Humphrey,  a Duke  research  worker,  has  -per- 
formed experiments  based  on  the  scoring  of  subjects  with 
expansive  and  compressive  personalities.  Her  results 
showed  that  the  expansives  did  better  in  clairvoyance  tests, 
while  the  compressive s did  better  in  the  general  extra- 
sensory perception  tests. 140 

The  subject  of  the  effect  of  personality  on  extra- 
sensory scoring  is  receiving  much  attention  at  the  present 
time.  Both  the  Duke  University  laboratory  and  the  American 
Society  for  psychical  Research  are  conducting  extensive 
experimentation  in  this  field.  Schmeidler  uses  the  Rorschach 
test  to  determine  the  degree  of  adjustment  among  her  sub- 
jects. Humphrey’s  experiments  on  the  effect  of  expansion 
and  compression  are  conducted  with  drawings.  The  drawings 
serve  the  purposes  both  of  denoting  the  subjects1  expansive- 
comrire ssive  tendencies,  and  their  degree  of  scoring  in  extra- 
sensory perception. 141  Humphrey  wrote  her  Ph.D.  thesis  on 
these  experiments. 142  Rhine's  tribute  to  Stuart  following 

his  death  he  said  that  throughout  Stuart’s  career  his  fore- 
most interest  was  the  problem  of  understanding  extrasensory 

139.  parapsychology  Bulletin,  May,  1947. 

140.  x>evan,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

141.  Loc.  cit. 

142.  Parapsychology  Bulletin . May,  1946. 
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perception  iB  terms  of  the  psychology  of  personality.145 

This  concludes  the  section  of  psychical  research. 

The  science  of  parapsychology  has  been  historically  in- 
vestigated and  its  data  listed.  The  task  ahead  is  to 
synthesize  the  investigations  of  the  prophet  studied  in  the 
first  section  with  material  studied  in  this  section.  The 
purpose  of  the  next  chapter  will  be  the  application  of  the 
data  of  parapsychology  to  religious  r>ro^hecy. 


143.  Rhine,  loc.  cit 
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CHAP TEE  VI 


EXTRASENSORY  PERCEPTION  IN  PROPHECY 

The  prophetic  function  corresponds  in  many  ways  to 
the  phenomena  investigated  in  psychical  research.  The 
conditions  conducive  to  prophetic  experience  are  strikingly 
similar  to  those  favoring  the  occurrence  of  extrasensory 
perception.  It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to 
investigate  these  resemblances  and  come  to  conclusions  re- 
garding the  place  of  extrasensory  perception  in  religious 
prophecy.  Spontaneous  psychical  experiences  will  be  in- 
vestigated with  a view  of  establishing  a bridge  between  the 
laboratory  data  for  extrasensory  perception  and  the  various 
functions  of  prophecy.  This  investigation  will  include  the 
nature  of  psychical  phenomena,  a study  of  mediumship  as 
extrasensory  perception,  the  conditions  favoring  the  occur- 
rence of  psychical  phenomena  and  introspective  descriptions 
of  these  experiences.  There  will  be  a section  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  phenomenon  of  prediction,  together  with 
theories  offered  in  explanation.  The  chapter  will  conclude 
with  a detailed  examination  of  the  prophets  as  possessors  of 
extrasensory  perception,  through  the  application  of  data 
taken  from  the  previous  sections  of  this  study. 
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I.  THE  NATURE  OF  PSYCHICAL  PHENOMENA 

Psychical  phenomena  have  been  observed  and  experi- 
enced since  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Even 
animals  appear  to  exhibit  powers  beyond  the  senses.  J.  A. 
Spears  described  the  flight  of  a pigeon  from  France  to  its 
home  in  Indo-China.  He  concludes  that  the  flight  must  have 
been  guided  by  some  kind  of  extrasensory  knowledge.1 2 3 4  The 
awareness  of  Balaam* s ass  of  a presence  which  Balaam  could 
not  perceive  resembles  to  a degree  this  extrasensory  know- 
ledge in  animals. 2 

Aristotle  attempted  to  incorporate  psychical  experi- 
ences into  his  philosophy.  Augustine*s  interest  resulted 
in  "the  most  careful  and  sober  descriptions  of  subnormal 
occurrences  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity." 
Swedenborg* s psychical  experiences  led  Kant  to  make  a study 
of  psychical  phenomena  which  he  published  under  the  title, 
Dreams  of  a Spirit  Seer.  He  felt  that  those  who  sought 
revelation  through  psychical  experiences  should  have  patience 

4 

until  they  reached  the  other  world.  Dodds  rates  Aristotle, 

1.  Parapsychology  Bulletin , May,  1947. 

2.  Franklin  Johnson,  The  New  Psyohi c Studies  in  Their 

Relation  to  Christian  Thought  fNew  York:  Funk  & Wagnalls, 

1387),  p.  86. 

3.  Dodds,  "Telepathy  and  Clairvoyance  in  Classical 
Antiquity,"  The  Journal  of  Parapsychology,  Vol.  10,  (December 
1946),  p.  306. 

4.  Emanuel  Kant,  Dreams  of  a Spirit  Seer  (New  York: 

The  "acmillan  Co.,  1900),  pp.  121-122. 
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5 

Augustine  and  Kant  as  pioneer  thinkers  in  psychical  research. 

Freud  observed  psychical  phenomena  in  two  of  his 
patients.  In  both  of  these  cases  the  individual  was  aware 
of  information  which  he  apparently  had  no  possible  way  of 
knowing  except  through  psi  activity.  The  information  was 
confused  in  the  same  manner  as  dreams  often  distort  actual 
occurrences  in  their  reenaction  of  them.5 6 7 8  While  Freud 
recognized  the  existence  of  psi  nhenomena,  he  believed  them 
to  be  primitive  functions  which  have  been  sunerseded  in  the 

7 

evolutionary  scale. 

The  resemblance  of  nsi  experiences  to  those  of  an 
overactive  imagination  makes  their  distinction  at  times 
difficult.  Hudson  observed  that  the  power  that  causes  auto- 
matic writing  in  certain  nsycnics  is  always  respondent  to 
the  power  of  suggestion.3  The  intuition  and  hunch  often 
thought  to  be  purely  imaginative  are  believed  by  Bendit  to 
be  at  least  partly  paranormal  cognition.9  Hence  it  appears 
that  suggestion,  imagination  and  rsi  activity  work  together, 
and  their  separation  in  any  one  experience  is  extremely 
difficult. 

5.  Dodd^  loc.  cit. 

6.  Bendit,  Paranormal  Cognition , p.  20. 

7.  Ibid.,  p.  22. 

8.  Hudson,  The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena , p.  256. 

9.  Bendit,  op.  cit.,  p.  256. 
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It  is  the  opinion  of  Akhilananda  that  neither  the 
power  of  suggestion  nor  the  imaginative  capacities  can 
give  the  mind  more  than  it  contains.  Nor  can  they  change 
the  personality  by  integrating  the  emotions. 1°  These 
therapeutic  and  informative  capacities  belong  to  nsi 
activity,  he  contends,  and  provide  a definite  distinction 
between  the  imagination  and  psi.  What  one  may  experience 
due  to  the  suggestions  originating  in  his  own  mind  or  to  the 
activities  of  a heightened  imagination  is  limited  in  content 
and  effect  to  the  knowledge  and  condition  of  that  mind, 
psi  activity  opens  the  mind  to  a greater  knowledge  and  due 
to  its  sunerconscious  character  has  an  integrating  effect 
on  that  mind.  This  contrast  between  the  imagination  and  psi 
activity  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

Lyttleton,  past  president  of  the  British  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  classifies  psi  phenomena  as  follows: 

1.  Dreams.  2.  Hind  pictures.  3.  Visual  and  auditory  im- 
pressions l visions).  4.  Automatic  and  inspirational  writing 
and  utterance.  5.  Miscellaneous  impressions.* 11  She  classi- 
fies information  gained  through  these  various  modes  of  psi 
activity  as  follows:  1.  Knowledge  of  the  past  or  present, 

not  obtained  normally.  2.  Superconscious  knowledge  apparent- 
ly imparted  with  a motive.  3.  Knowledge  of  the  future 

10.  Akhilananda,  Hindu  psychology,  p.  160. 

11.  Lyttleton,  Our  Superconscious  Mind , p.  62. 
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acquired  superconsciously,  but  which  might  have  been  in 
the  consciousness  or  sunerconsciousness  of  other  living 
minds.  4.  Knowledge  of  the  future  not  possible  from  other 
living  minds  or  even  deducible  from  knowledge  surer- 
consciously  acquired. 

Psi  activities  seem  to  operate  indenendently  of  the 
conscious  mind.  Heard  states  that  psi  emerges  into  the 
individual  consciousness  when  its  attention  is  relaxed. 

Osty  describes  psi  as  breaking  through  into  consciousness. 
When  the  conscious  mind  is  focused  on  psi  activity,  it 
immediately  distorts  and  soon  terminates  the  experience.13 

The  spontaneous  psychical  experience  is  anrarently 
without  the  limitations  of  snace  and  time.  It  can  transcend 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  as  it  penetrates  the  next 
room;  it  knows  no  barriers  of  past,  present  and  future.14 
phenomena  as  unnatural  and  paranormal  as  these  led  Augustine 
to  exclaim,” If  anyone  can  trace  the  causes  and  modes  of 
operation  of  these  visions  and  divinations  and  really  under- 
stands them,  I had  rather  hear  his  views  than  he  expected  to 
discuss  the  subject  myself.”15 

12.  Loc.  cit. 

13.  Heard,  The  Ascent  of  Humanity,  pp.  312-13. 

14.  Ibid.,  p.  315. 

15.  Dodds,  op.  cit.,  p.  34. 
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II.  MEDIUMSHIP  AS  EXTRASENSORY  PERCEPTION 

A group  who  specialize  in  psychical  phenomen  in  our 
day  are  the  spiritualist  mediums,  podmore  credits  Sweden- 
borg with  initiating  the  modern  belief  in  intercourse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased.  The  Swedish  seer  claimed  he 
communicated  with  the  spirits  of  the  great  of  all  ages.16 

The  spiritualist  seance  prevents  any  attempt  at 
genuine  scientific  investigation.  The  medium  however  has 
a legitimate  claim  to  the  seance  atmosphere.  Psychic 
phenomena  are  not  consciously  controlled,  but  they  are  con- 
sciously inhibited.  The  seance  atmosphere  reduces  these 
conscious  inhibitions  by  curtailing  all  distractions  and 
arresting  the  activity  of  the  conscious  mind.  The  mere 
thought  that  he  is  being  investigated  may  cause  the  medium 
to  become  self-conscious  and  hinder  his  performance.  The 
adverse  suggestion  that  he  might  fail  can  actually  cause  the 
medium  to  fail  the  test.  To  avoid  this  he  insists  on  what 
are  for  him,  harmonious  conditions.!? 

The  annals  of  the  accomplishments  of  spiritualist 
mediums  are  voluminous.  The  feats  of  D.  D.  Rome,  particular- 
ly his  immunity  to  hot  coals,  have  puzzled  the  most  skeptical 
observors.19  There  are  two  hundred  pages  of  the  records  of 

16.  podmore,  The  Newer  Spiritualism,  p.  7. 

17.  Hudson,,  op.  cit.,  pp.  79-80. 

18.  Lang,  bock  Lane  and  bommon  Sense , p.  49. 
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Mrs.  Leonore  Piper’s  sittings,  and  Hodgson  reports  that 

19 

only  six  of  these  sittings  can  be  classed  as  failures. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  produced  by  Hudi  Schneider,  the  con- 
tinental medium,  though  investigated  by  as  critical  ob- 
servor  as  Harry  Price,  have  never  been  explained,  even  in 
theory.20  James  witnessed  many  sittings  of  Mrs.  Piper,  and 
was  convinced  that  she  was  aware  of  information  in  her 

trances  which  she  could  not  have  possibly  known  in  her 
21 

waking  state. 

Both  Lodge  and  Hodgson  were  so  impressed  by  the 

22 

accomplishments  of  mediums  that  they  became  spiritualists. 

In  defense  of  his  belief  Hodgson  said,  "I  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  with  the  most  absolute  assurance  that  the 
'spirit*  hypothesis  is  justified  by  its  fruits,  and  other 
hypotheses  are  not."23 

The  critical  philosopher,  Joad  describes  cases  of 
poltergeist  phenomena — spirit  rarrings  and  other  inexplica- 
ble noises — as  containing  facts  which  are  totally  fantastiSf 
Despite  the  convictions  of  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  spiritualist  doctrine,  the  phenomena  can  be  explained 

19.  podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  1Q2. 

20.  price,  Fifty  Years  of  rsychi cal  He  search,  a 
Critical  Purvey,  pp.  92-109. 

21.  Lodge,  The  Survival  of  Man,  p.  202. 

22.  Ibid.,  p.  326.  “ 

23.  Ibid.,  p.  257. 

24.  Joad,  "Adventures  in  Psychical  Research,"  Part 

II,  Harpers  (July5  1938;,  p.  257. 
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largely  by  psychological  principles,  ij'or  those  instances 
which  remain  an  enigma  the  advice  of  Podmore  seems  the  most 
reasonable.  "The  wisest  counsel,  if  also  the  most  difficult 
to  follow,  is  to  hold  our  judgment  in  suspense.”25  The 
fantastic  explanations  of  Hereward  Carrington  of  these 
phenomena  only  support  the  wisdom  of  fodmore ' s advice.  nis 
belief  that  a fluid  can  come  from  a medium  and  impress  upon 
a photographic  plate  an  image  or  picture  of  her  thought  at 
the  time,26  and  his  explanation  of  phantoms  as  thought 
bodies  constructed  by  the  intelligence  which  operates 
through  the  medium  are  too  large  a demand  upon  one's  credu- 
lity.27 

There  is  also  in  many  seances  the  possibility  of 

fraud.  In  describing  the  observations  of  several  of  the 

early  research  officers  of  the  British  Society,  on  the 

medium,  Busapia,  Podmore  states  that  they  left  many  obvious 

loopholes  for  trickery.28  Hodgson  exposed  the  Theosophist, 

29 

Madame  H.  Blavatsky,  as  one  skilled  in  the  conjurer's  art. 

The  Research  officers  of  both  the  British  and  American 
Societies  have  exposed  the  phenomena  of  many  professed  mediums 

25.  podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  267 

26.  Hereward  Carrington,  Your  Psychic  Powers  and  How 
to  Develop  Them  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  Co. , I'9St) ) , p . 2&Q. 

27.  ■‘■bid.,  p.  240. 

28.  Podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 

29.  Price,  op.  cit.,  p.  286. 
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as  wholly  or  in  part,  fraudulent. 

Fraud  on  the  nart  of  the  medium  is  not  always 
voluntary.  The  trance  personality  which  she  induces  through 
her  seance  ritual  is  commonly  non-moral.  It  reacts  to 
exposure  in  a similar  v/ay  that  small  children  and  savages 
would  react.  Should  its  identification  with  a discarnate 
spirit  he  challenged,  it  feels  its  primary  obligation  is  to 
prevent  exposure.  It  will  resort  to  fraud  to  meet  this 
obligation,  when  the  conscious  personality  of  the  medium 
would  recoil  from  any  such  dishonesty.30 

The  conjurer,  Joseph  Dunninger,  has  described  the 
influence  that  expectancy  has  on  what  the  witness  observed 
"Smoke  without  fire  is  a simple  matter,"  he  said,  "When  one 
knows  how  to  make  it."32  Hudson  believes  it  is  completely 
reasonable  to  interpret  the  discarnate  spirit  as  a creation 

33 

of  the  subconscious  minds  of  those  who  accept  their  existence. 
The  imagination  of  the  sitter  often  supplies  the  gaps  that 
the  "spirit  control"  of  the  medium  leaves.  This  filling  in 
is  analogous  to  the  creation  of  a complete  perception  from 
inadequate  data  in  the  sensory  world. ^ 

30.  podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  162. 

31.  Joseph  Dunninger,  Hoy;  to  Make  a Ghost  Walk  (Dew 
York:  David  Kemp  & Co.,  1936),  p.  82. 

32 . Ibid. , p.  81 . 

33.  Hudson,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 

34.  Podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  291. 
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Many  spiritualistic  phenomena  which  can  not  be  ex- 
plained by  fraud  or  the  imagination  can  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  extrasensory  perception  or  the  psychokinetic  effect. 
The  wide  range  of  telepathic  possibilities  can  be  applied 
to  most  instances  of  medium  communication.  Extremely 
difficult  cases  such  as  the  medium’s  knowledge  of  a document 
of  which  only  the  deceased  writer  was  aware,  or  of  a buried 
treasure  known  only  to  one  dead,  have  a possible  telepathic 
interpretation.  The  mind  of  the  individual  could  have  been 
an  unconscious  agent  on  other  minds  in  psychic  accord  with 
it  as  the  document  was  being  written,  or  as  the  treasure  was 
being  buried.35  Podmore  concludes  that  trance  personalities, 
supposedly  discarnate  spirits,  have  never  related  anything 
that  was  not  possibly,  or  hardly  anything  that  was  not 
probably,  in  the  mind  of  some  living  person  or  persons.36 
The  cross  correspondences  conducted  between  mediums  being 
investigated  by  the  early  British  Society,  supposedly  made 
possible  by  a mediating  spirit,  could  be  explained  as  the 
action  of  the  one  medium’s  mind  upon  the  other.37  Spirit 
predictions  could  be  identified  with  the  medium’s  precogni- 
tive  abilities. 


35.  Lodge,  op.  cit. , r.  120. 

36.  Podmore,  op.  cit.,  p.  312 

37.  Ibid.,  p.  245. 
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The  memory  of  the  subconscious  mind,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined,  is  perfect.  Things  forgotten  in  the  conscious 
mind  slip  into  the  subconscious  mind  where  they  remain 
until  recalled  into  the  conscious  mind.  This  vast  store  of 
knowledge,  forgotten  perhaps  even  beyond  recognition  by  the 
sitter,  is  available  to  the  medium  by  telepathy.38  This 
possibility  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  repressed  thoughts 
are  more  easily  transferred  than  are  those  in  focus  of  the 
conscious  mind. 

Poltergeist  phenomena  and  other  spirit  powers  which 
cause  effects  beyond  normal  comprehension  have  an  interpre- 
tation in  the  psychokinetic  effect.  A prophet  warned  the 
Inca  chief,  Montezuma,  of  the  fate  he  would  receive  from 
the  visiting  white  men.  He  told  him  he  would  be  burned 
about  the  head.  As  the  monarch  looked  in  the  mirror  follow- 
ing this  prophecy,  he  noticed  for  the  first  time  that  his 
nose  was  distinctly  burned. The  lesions  in  the  palms  of 
St.  ij'rancis  of  Assisi  and  others  who  meditated  prolongealy 
on  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  are  other  examples  of  mind’s 
effect  on  matter.  The  psychokinetic  effect,  demonstrated 
in  the  control  of  rolling  dice,  has  a direct  application  to 
these  physical  phenomena  which  have  no  perceptible  cause 
save  mental  concentration. 

38.  Hudson,  op.  cit. , p.  217. 

39.  Lang,  Cock  Lane  and  Common  Sense , p.  215. 
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Driesch,  either  discounting  or  unaware  of  extensive 
telepathy  or  precognition,  offers  two  theories  to  explain 
the  medium's  knowledge  of  things  unknown  to  any  living  per- 
son. These  are  a plan-bearing  cosmic  consciousness  or  dis- 
carnate  spirits.40  Osty  and  James  supported  the  view  of  the 
cosmic  consciousness. 41  The  medium's  mind,  in  this  inter- 
pretation, instead  of  receiving  its  information  telerathical- 
ly  from  other  human  minds,  receives  it  from  the  storehouse 
of  information  in  the  cosmic  consciousness. 

Joad  has  a complicated  theory  involving  a psychic 
factor  with  which  to  interpret  spiritualist  communications. 
According  to  this  theory,  the  human  mind  is  the  result  of 
the  combination  of  a brain  and  a psychic  factor.  At  death 
the  psychic  factor  is  released  from  the  combination.  When 
the  medium  attempts  to  communicate  with  the  deceased,  the 
psychic  factor  of  the  deceased  combines  temporarily  with 
the  brain  of  the  medium.  It  is  neither  the  mind  of  the  de- 
ceased or  the  mind  of  the  medium,  but  a new  mind.  The 
psychic  factor  is  particularly  active  immediately  following 
its  release,  which  would  explain  the  predominance  of  communi- 
cations from  the  recently  departed.42 

This  theory  offers  an  explanation  of  the  extrasensory 

40.  Driesch,  psychical  Research,  p.  143. 

41.  Doc.  cit. 

42.  Joad,  "Adventures  in  Psychical  research,"  Part  II, 
Harpers  (July,  1938),  rp.  207-8. 
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lucidity  of  the  dying.  As  the  psychic  factor  is  about  to 
be  released  from  its  combination  with  the  brain,  the  limita- 
tions of  the  combination  are  gradually  transcended  and  the 
individual  experiences  extended  powers  normally  withheld 

from  him.  He  can  see  his  entire  life  in  an  instant  and  has 

43 

the  ability  to  communicate  directly  with  minds  at  a distance. 

Heard  compares  the  spiritualist  medium  to  the  witch 
of  antiquity.  He  sees  her  as  a drag  in  the  evolutionary 
development  of  the  human  being,  because  of  her  particular 
use  of  psychic  powers.  He  feels  her  personality  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  witch,  having  a hostile  and  morbid  tone.44 
Her  use  of  psychical  powers  is  of  that  secretive,  occult 
nature  that  has  kept  these  powers  under  the  cloud  of  suspi- 
cion. 

i'hese  various  attem-nts  to  explain  the  function  of 
the  spiritualist  medium  have  been  presented  because  they 
each  make  what  in  my  opinion  is  a contribution  to  the  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  phenomena,  ft one  of  these  inter- 
pretations are  complete  in  themselves,  their  combined  use 
affords  an  advance  in  understanding  the  medium. 

43.  ibid. , p.  210 . 

44.  Heard,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 
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III.  CONDITIONS  FAVORING-  PSYCHICAL  PHENOMENA 

Though  psychical  phenomena  are  only  slightly  under 

conscious  control  there  are  conditions  associated  with  the 

consciousness  of  an  individual  which  favor  their  occurrence 

Psi  abilities  are  apparently  dormant  until  some  particular 

45 

occasion  causes  their  entrance  into  consciousness.  Condi 
tions  bringing  psi  into  action  are  either  those  arresting 
the  activity  of  the  conscious  mind  or  those  of  some  unusual 
stress.46 

a.  Sleep.  The  period  immediately  rreceeding  sleep 
is  the  period  when  visions  or  mind  pictures  often  occur. 
During  sleep  one  may  experience  psi  through  the  dream.  In 
both  of  these  conditions  the  conscious  mind  is  in  a passive 
state . 47 

b.  Certain  drugs . Drugs  that  dull  the  focus  of  the 
conscious  mind  and  leave  it  open  to  the  influence  of  the 
mind’s  other  dimensions,  favor  the  occurrence  of  psi.49 

c.  psychic  trauma.  Psychic  trauma  leaves  the  mind 
of  the  individual  in  a state  of  shock.  This  state,  like 
other  conditions  of  stress  apparently  is  favorable  for  psi 
activity.49 


45.  Bendit,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

46.  Loc.  cit. 

47.  Loc.  cit. 

4Q.  Loc.  cit. 

49 . Loc  . ci  t . 
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d.  Dan ger  of  death  to  one  in  rapport , Those  with 
whom  an  individual  is  in  psychical  accord  often  have  a 
communication  which  is  extrasensory,  xf  one  with  whom  an 
individual  is  in  accord  should  he  in  danger,  injured,  or 
near  death,  there  is  a possibility  that  that  individual 
will  receive  the  impression  of  the  distress.  He  may  have  an 
exact  clairvoyant  picture  of  the  trouble,  or  he  may  only  be 
aware  of  an  inexplicable  condition  of  mental  anguish. 

e.  .Lucidity  of  the  dying.  Vthen  an  individual  is  at 
the  point  of  death,  it  often  seems  he  is  obtaining  his  re- 
lease from  sensory  limitations,  and  is  able  to  see  his  whole 
life  in  a flash  or  has  other  feats  of  extrasensory  rercept5in. 

Conditions  which  are  unfavorable  for  rsi  activity 
are  those  which  cause  a sharp  focus  of  conscious  attention. 

a.  drief.  Maimonides,  the  Hebrew  scholar,  stated 
that  the  Hebrew  canonical  prophets  lost  their  power  of  proph- 
ecy when  in  grief.  The  Talmud  had  the  saying  that  the  proph- 
et who  was  sad  received  no  inspirati on. 52  Grief  preoccupies 
a person  to  the  extent  that  his  conscious  mind  has  no  rest, 
and  can  disintegrate  the  personality,  so  that  no  condition 

of  relaxed  consciousness  is  possible, 

b.  Anger . Anger  is  an  emotional  condition  which 

50.  j-<odge,  op.  cit.,  p.  38. 

51.  Ibid.,  p.  146. 

52.  Guillaume,  Prophecy  and  Divination,  p.  210. 
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greatly  agitates  the  mind,  destroying  any  semblance  of 

passivity.  It  is  for  this  reason  unfavorable  to  the  occur- 

53 

rence  of  nsi  experience • 

o.  Worry.  Worry,  as  grief,  is  an  obsession  of  the 
conscious  mind  which  gives  it  no  rest.  It  prevents  any  re- 
laxing of  its  attention,  and  therefore  is  unfavorable  to 

54 

the  occurrence  of  nsi. 

Kollo  ^ay  compares  the  conditions  favoring  telepathy 
to  those  which  develop  empathy,  .both  telepathy  and  rapport 
are  too  creative  to  be  controlled  by  volition  to  any  marked 
extent,  and  a conscious  striving  for  them  can  block  their 
happening.  If  the  conditions  are  met,  the  mind  will  respond. 
Both  are  most  sensitive  to  stimulants.  The  fact  that  the 
conditions  for  developing  empathy  and  the  conditions  favor- 
ing telepathic  communications  are  practically  identical, 
is  one  reason  that  a condition  of  empathy  between  two  in- 
dividuals is  a most  favorable  situation  for  their  telepathic 
communication. 

Murphy  has  done  a great  deal  of  study  on  cases  of 
spontaneous  psychical  phenomena.  The  result  of  that  study 
is  his  conviction  that  the  need  of  the  individual  is  a 
significant  factor  in  his  having  a psychical  experience. 

53.  Loc.  cit. 

54.  G-arrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

55.  Hollo  may,  The  Art  of  Counseling  (Nashville: 

The  Cokesbury  Press,  1939),  pp.  83-34. 
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Psi  activity  arises  from  human  motives.56  These  motives, 
Murphy  conjectures,  are  strong  enough  to  select  and  organize 
these  psychical  experiences  Mwith  a very  vigorous  autistic 
determination.”  Individual  needs  are  directly  related  to 
individual  diversities  in  paranormal  impressions. 

Murphy  has  distinguished  seven  needs  or  motives  which 
may  determine  the  occurrence  and  variety  of  paranormal  per- 
ception. They  are:  1.  Love — the  need  for  contact.  2.  Self 
protection.  5.  Ego,  including  guilt  feelings  and  the  need 
for  self  justification.  4.  Money  or  material  gain.  5. 
Curiosity.  6.  Agent's  need  to  make  contact.  7.  Motive 
strong  from  point  of  view  of  both  the  agent  and  the  percipi- 
ent.50 

If  as  Murphy  believes,  psi  is  activated  by  a sense 
of  need,  and  the  manifestation  it  assumes  is  also  selected 
by  that  need,  then  rsi  activities  are  either  goals  toward 
which  an  individual  strives,  or  are  a means  of  reaching  those 
goals.  These  goals  are  objects  or  experiences  which  the 
individual  values.  * whether  the  psi  experience  is  an 

56.  Gardner  Murphy,  '’Removal  of  Impediments  to  the 
paranormal , " The  Journal  of  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  Vol.  38  "(1944),  p.  23. 

57.  ^urphy,  "Psychic  phenomena  and  Human  Leeds," 

Ibid.,  Yol.  37,  (1943),  p.  190. 

58.  Ibid.,  pp.  163-191. 

59.  p.  E.  Johnson,  Psychology  of  Religion,  (New  York: 
Abington-Cokesbury  Press,  1945),  pp.  33-49. 
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instrumental  value  or  an  intrinsic  value,  its  nature  would 
indicate  that  its  value  is  spiritual.  Seeking  contact  with 
powers  outside  the  realm  of  the  physical  world  is  a religious 
quest  and  is  directly  connected  with  antiquity’s  need  for 
the  prophet. 

IV.  INTROSPECTIVE  DESCRIPTION  OF 
PSYCHICAL  EXPERIENCE 

The  introspective  descriptions  of  those  who  experi- 
ence psi  phenomena  are  helpful  in  our  understanding  of  them. 
Garrett,  the  professed  medium,  has  described  both  her 
clairvoyant  and  telepathic  experiences.  The  clairvoyant 
picture  occurs  with  such  definiteness  and  vividness  that  its 
impression  remains  distinct  for  a long  time.  The  figures 
of  the  imagination  lack  definiteness  and  are  constantly 
changing  from  their  type.60  Her  telepathic  experiences  are 
preceeded  by  both  mental  and  physical  feelings  of  strange- 
ness, as  though  something  different  were  about  to  happen. 

The  telepathic  impression  itself  is  differentiated  from 
an  ordinary  or  subconscious  thought  with  the  same  distinction 
as  knowing  is  separated  from  thinking. 

The  common  claim  of  those  having  psi  experience  is 

60.  Garrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  175. 

61 . Loc.  ci t . . 
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their  assertion  of  certainty.  The  modes  of  extrasensory 
perception  convey  to  their  percipient,  knowledge  of  more 
certain  character  than  do  the  sensory  organs.  With  psi 
it  is  not  a question  of  thinking  or  observing,  it  is  a 
question  of  knowing.62 

Psi  phenomena  are  accompanied  by  emotional  responses. 
The  emotional  content  of  the  phenomena  heightens  its 
receptivity.63  In  his  investigation  with  individuals  who 
experience  rsi  spontaneously,  Bendit,  a medical  doctor, 
observed  what  he  felt  was  "mood  contagion."  He  had  patients 
who  became  inexplicably  depressed.  The  cure  was  not  effect- 
ed until  it  was  discovered  that  these  depressions  always 
occurred  in  the  presence  of  a close  associate.  When  the 
patient  began  investigating  this  clue,  it  was  found  that 
the  husband,  wife,  or  other  close  associate  invariably  was 
also  depressed.  When  the  patient  realized  that  the  mood  was 
possibly  coming  from  the  other  person,  it  gradually  began  to 
disperse,  and  over  a period  of  time,  with  futher  collabora- 
tion of  the  theory,  disappeared  entirely.64 

This  paranormal  transfer  of  emotion  has  been  noticed 
when  only  material  objects  are  present.  A sensitive  person, 

62.  Alexis  Carrel,  Man  the  Unknown  (Hew  York:  Harper 
& Bros.,  1935 l , p.  125. 

63.  Garrett,  op.  cit.,  p.  7. 

64.  Bendit,  op.  cit.,  p.  41. 
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entering  a room  where  tragedy  has  occurred,  even  though 
unaware  of  the  background  of  the  room,  often  has  unaccount- 
able feelings  of  distress.65  Commenting  on  this  phenomenon, 

Lodge  asks,  "is  there  any  trace  of  that  agony  present  still, 

66 

and  able  to  be  appreciated  by  an  attuned  or  receptive  mind?” 

V.  THE  PHENOMENON  OF  PREDICTION 

The  psi  phenomenon  of  prediction,  because  of  its 

prominence  and  because  of  its  particular  significance  to 

this  study,  merits  special  treatment.  Saltmarsh,  late 

research  officer  of  the  British  Society,  concludes: 

We  take  our  stand  firmly  on  the  empirically  es- 
tablished fact  that  apparently  supernormal  pre- 
cognitions do  occur,  and  that  they  imply  that  con- 
scious contact  is  sometimes  made  with  the  future.67 

Psi  phenomena  frequently  cover  gaps  in  time  either  into  the 
past  or  into  the  future,  through  an  extrasensory  perception 
which  is  also  surra-temporal. 

The  dream  is  a well  known  channel  of  predictive  psi. 
Jung  describes  a case  of  a warning  dream  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  precognition.  Commenting  on  the  practi- 
cal helps  for  doctors  in  dreams,  Jung  states  that  dream 

65.  Lodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  95. 

66.  Loc.  cit. 

67.  H.  F.  Saltmarsh,  "Report  on  Cases  of  Apparent 
precognition,”  Proceedings,  Vol.  42,  (1954),  p.  74. 

68.  Bendit,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
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analysis  is  sometimes  a matter  of  life  and  death.  To 
illustrate  his  point  he  relates  the  dream  of  a professional 
friend  of  his.  The  friend  dreamed  that  he  was  climbing  a 
mountain  up  and  up  until  he  ascended  into  a feeling  of 
ecstasy.  On  listening  to  the  dream,  Jung  warned  his  friend, 
whose  hobby  was  moutain  climbing  to  take  two  guides  with 
him  in  his  future  climbing,  and  to  follow  explicitly  their 
instructions.  The  friend  scoffed  at  the  advice.  Two  months 
later  he  narrowly  escaped  death  through  a fall  and  subsequent 
avalanche.  Three  months  later  he  was  killed  in  a mountain 
fall,  when  he  "actually  stepped  out  into  the  air."  Jung 

concludes,  "That  was  ecstasis  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  the 

, ,.69 
word." 

Another  instance  of  predictive  dream  was  that  ex- 
perienced by  Mark  Twain,  ne  dreamt  he  saw  his  brother  in  a 
metallic  coffin.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  that  he  had  a 
difficult  time  convincing  himself  upon  awakening  that  it  was 
a dream.  The  following  day  the  ship  on  which  his  brother  had 
been  stationed  blew  up  in  harbor.  The  brother  was  killed. 
«»hen  Twain  arrived,  that  which  he  saw  was  the  scene  of  his 
dream.  His  brother  lay  in  the  metallic  coffin  and  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  room  were  identical. 70 

69.  0.  G.  Jung,  Modern  man  in  Gear  oh  of  a Soul  (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1933),  p.  18. 

70.  Murphy,  "psychic  Phenomena  and  Human  Needs,"  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Psychical  research, 

p.  175. 
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The  predictive  dream  has  a personal  reference. 

My  wife  has  many  times  experienced  dreams  which  she  has 
felt  were  predictive,  examples  of  which  are  the  following. 
During  the  summer  of  1947  we  were  living  in  Boston,  Mass. 

Late  in  July  while  searching  for  a theme  for  a fantasy 
composition  which  my  wife  was  planning  to  write  in  prepara- 
tion for  a class  in  composition,  1 thought  of  dreams.  1 
mentioned  Kant's  Dreams  of  a Spirit  Seer.  1 was  groping 
for  a title  which  would  describe  the  most  fantastic  of 
dreams.  Finally  1 said,  ’’the  dreams  of  a rum  guzzling 
neurotic.’1  So  far  as  I know  I had  never  heard  or  thought 
the  expression  before.  The  process  seemed  wholly  creative. 
Rather  startled  my  wife  asked  where  1 had  gotten  that  theme. 
Surprised  at  her  unusual  interest  1 replied  that  1 had  made 
it  up.  The  following  is  her  description  of  why  she  was 
startled  by  my  suggestion. 

During  the  previous  night  in  a dream  or  semi-wakened 
state  I remembered  my  husband  saying  to  me,  "a  rum 
guzzling  neurotic,”  to  which  X replied,  "Where  did  you 
get  that?”  The  answer  was  a surprised,  ”1  made  it  up.” 
This  was  all  that  occurred.  All  that  was  given  were 
the  words  and  the  characters,  with  no  reference  to 
time,  place  or  mot ivation . I had  completely  forgotten 
this  until  I heard  my  husband  say,  "rum  guzzling 
neurotic,”  the  next  day.  Involuntarily  I asked, 

"Where  did  you  get  that?”  From  the  dream  I remembered 
that  his  voice  would  sound  surprised,  and  would  answer, 

"I  made  it  up.”  And  it  happened. 

Another  striking  example  of  her  predictive  experiences  occur- 
red a few  days  later.  She  relates: 
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Twice  during  the  week  I received  the  impression  of 
the  words,  "red  lacquer,"  with  the  impression  of  a 
distinct  color,  with  this  impression,  but  separate 
from  it,  came  the  image  of  a red  oriental  chest. 

The  second  time  this  occurred,  it  was  exactly  the 
same  except  that  **■  recalled  in  the  dream  that  x had 
had  this  impression  before.  In  the  dream  1 was  try- 
ing to  tell  someone  about  it.  I had  completely  for- 
gotten these  mental  impressions  and  would  never  have 
recalled  them,  had  I not  gone  with  a group  of  Boston 
University  students  to  the  Longfellow  *iouse  in  Cam- 
bridge. There  in  the  dining  room  was  a red  lacquer 
Chinese  altar,  brought  from  China  by  .Longfellow's 
eldest  son.  It  was  the  exact  shape  of  what  ± had 
taken  for  a chest  in  my  dream.  The  color  of  the 
lacquer  was  the  distinctive  shade  of  red  which  I 
had  perceived  in  the  impression,  "red  lacquer." 

The  latter  part  of  the  dream,  trying  to  describe  the 
chest  to  someone,  never  occurred. 

She  readily  distinguishes  between  a subconscious  dream  or 

thought  and  a pre cognitive  one.  The  subconscious  dreams 

have  a setting  and  have  some  sequence  of  progress.  The 

pre cognitive  dream  is  a detached  image  or  impression,  a 

vivid  fragment,  with  only  the  subsequent  fulfilment  to 

complete  the  meaning. 

xhe  communications  of  the  spiritualist  mediums  have 
at  times  been  predictive.  Lyttleton  relates  the  case  of  a 
medium  in  trance  who  claimed  to  mediate  for  a discarnate 
spirit.  The  information  was  supposedly  concerning  the 
present  and  past.  It  was  later  found  that  the  "spirit  con- 
trol" was  alive,  and  that  the  information  was  really  concern- 
ing the  future.7! 


71.  Lyttletonr  op.  cit.,  p.  176 
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The  medium,  Mrs.  U-ladys  Osborne  Leonard,  often 
tested  by  the  British  Society  investigators,  predicted 
through  her  spirit  control,  Feda,  that  Dr.  John  Thomas, 
prominent  British  Society  research  officer,  would  soon  ex- 
perience sudden  death.  The  information  was  supposedly  from 
his  deceased  wife.  The  prediction  was  known  only  to  the 
sitter,  also  a research  officer,  who  recorded  it.  Three 

years  later  Thomas  was  killed  in  an  auto  accident,  and  the 

72 

prediction  was  published  in  The  Proceedings. 

There  have  been  notable  predictions  by  prophets  of 
more  modern  times.  Joan  of  Arc  knew  through  her  predictive 
powers  that  she  had  only  a little  over  a year  for  her  task. 
Forman  states  that  whatever  she  announced  was  about  to  occur, 
happened.73 

The  predictions  of  Nostradamus  drew  the  attention  of 
the  leading  personages  of  his  day.  people  came  from  all 
over  Europe  to  have  this  most  fabulous  prophet  of  recent 
centuries  divine  their  future. 

Tennyson,  previously  described  as  a poet  in  touch 
with  extrasensory  resources,  enhanced  his  prophetic  powers 
by  his  prediction  in  "Locksley  Hall.” 

72.  L.  Allison,  "prediction,”  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Society  for  Psychical  research,  Vol.  37  (1943J , 
pp.  84-65. 

73.  Forman,  The  Story  of  Prophecy,  p.  137. 
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Men,  my  brother,  men  the  workers,  ever  rearing 
something  new, 

That  which  they  have  done  but  earnest  of  the  things 
that  they  shall  do. 

For  i dirt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye  could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the  wonder  that 
would  be. 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there  rain’d 
a ghastly  dew 

from  the  nations  airy  navies  graurling  in  the  central 
blue ; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisrer  of  the  southwind 
rushing  warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  reorles  rlunging  tnro’  the 
thunderstorm; 

Till  the  war  drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the  battle 
flags  were  furl’d 

In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 

There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold  a fretful 
realm  in  awe, 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in  universal 
law. 74 

The  nineteenth  century  in  which  Tennyson  lived  knew  nothing 
of  the  airplane,  let  alone  of  " grappling  airy  navies,"  It 
knew  nothing  of  the  world  wars  or  world  leagues  of  nations. 
Tennyson  "dirt  into  the  future"  for  these  ooncepts,  probably 
through  an  experience  similar  to  that  he  described  in 
"Ancient  Sage. "75 

The  psychical  phenomenon  of  prediction  is  a rather 
common  experience  in  India,  according  to  Akhilananda.  He 


74.  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  editor,  Select  Poems  of  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson  (Boston:  James  h.  Osgood  & Co.,  1835), 
pp.  104-105. 

75.  See  Chapter  III  page  86  of  this  dissertation. 
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states  that  in  that  ancient  land  many  people  perceive 
future  events,  such  as  death  and  disease,  with  no  possible 
contact  with  those  occurrence  other  than  extrasensory  per- 
certion.  u 

There  are  several  notable  theories  which  have  been 

advanced  to  aid  our  understanding  of  prediction.  Lodge 

anticipated  these  theories  when  he  described  the  medium’s 

knowledge  of  a document  inclosed  in  metal  as  having  been 

perceived  in  some  unknown  or  four  dimensional  way  by  the 

7 7 

subliminal  self,  Dunne  proposes  the  theory  of  Serialism, 
which  is  based  on  this  fourth  dimension.  The  essence  of 
the  theory  is  that  the  brain  adapts  the  individual  to  a 
three  dimensional  universe,  and  that  when  the  brain  is 
asleep,  the  individual  is  exposed  to  a four  dimensional 
universe.  This  fourth  dimension,  time,  is  measured  by  in- 
dividual traveling  fields,  arranged  in  serials,  which  are 
kept  in  rigid  past,  present  and  future  categories  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  brain.  Even  when  the  brain  is  asleep,  its 
interpretation  usually  continues  through  force  of  habit. 

When  the  brain  is  relaxed  and  the  interpretive  influence  of 
the  brain  is  actually  set  aside,  the  categories  in  which  the 
brain  placed  the  time  traveling  fields  are  frequently  observed 
to  break  down — since  their  only  rigidity  lay  in  the  brain’s 

76.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 

77.  juodge , op.  cit.,  p.  124. 
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interpretive  influence.  Time  fields  of  the  future  are 

frequently  observed  as  naturally  as  those  of  the  present  and 

past.78  Hence  the  predictive  dream  and  predictions  of  semi- 

wakened  conditions.  Dunne1  s summation  is  as  follows: 

By  determinedly  refusing  to  attend  to  these  readily 
proffered  images,  attention  in  field  1 could  be  com- 
pletely discontinued.  And,  in  the  rare  instants  when 
this  was  successfully  effected,  attention  in  field  2 
was  free,  as  in  dreams,  to  slip  away  along  associa- 
tional  tracks  extending  elsewhere  than  in  the  time  1 
"present  moment. "79 

professors  Broad  and  Price  have  proposed  another 
hypothesis,  which,  in  criticism  of  Dunne's  serial  arrange- 
ment of  time,  presents  time  as  two  dimensional  in  itself, 
prevision  in  this  theory  takes  place  in  this  second  di- 
mension of  time  which  is  at  right  angles  to  the  first,  and 

80 

operative  in  a different  plane. 

Myers  had  a theory  which  was  much  less  complicated 
than  those  of  relativist  framework.  He  simply  divides  him- 
self into  a transcendental  self  and  an  empirical  self.  The 
transcendental  self  perceives  without  the  media  necessary  for 
the  perception  of  the  empirical  self.  It  is  not  limited  by 
the  various  rates  of  retardation  that  the  empirical  self, 

81 

by  virtue  of  the  nature  of  its  modi  operand!,  must  tolerate. 


78.  Dunne,  An  Experiment  rtith  Time,  pp.  91-208. 

79.  Ibid.,  p.  162. 

80.  Soal  and  Ooldney,  "Experiments  in  Pre-Cognit ive 
Telepathy,"  The  Proceedings  for  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  p.  28. 

81.  Lodge,  op.  cit.,  p.  163. 
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Saltmarsh  rated  the  frequency  of  his  cases  of  spon- 
taneous prediction  in  the  following  order  of  decreasing 

occurrence:  1.  dream.  2.  vision.  3.  mediumistic.  4.  im- 

82 

pression.  5.  borderland  ( semi -wakened ) . 6.  crystal. 

He  believes  that  if  we  were  able  to  interpret  better  our 
dream  symbols,  we  would  find  many  more  instances  of  pre- 
diction.3*^ He  found  the  prediction  which  occurred  the  most 

84 

frequently  waa  death. 

Saltmarsh  worked  out  a detailed  theory  to  explain 
prediction.  He  observed  that  prediction  takes  place  in  a 
state  of  dissociation,  when  the  conscious  mind  is  at  rest. 

He  concludes  from  this  that  the  subliminal  region  of  the 
mind  is  the  one  active  in  prediction.33  The  subliminal 
operates  through  other  channels  than  the  normal  sense. 

Even  aa  the  length  of  the  ’’specious  present”  of  the  con- 
scious or  supraliminal  mind  has  duration,  so  the  ’’specious 
present”  of  the  subliminal  has  duration.  The  length  of 
this  duration  runs  parallel  to  the  duration — hence  there  is 
no  limit.37  Therefore  what  is  predictive  for  the  supraliminal 
is  merely  present  for  the  subliminal.  These  predictive 


82.  Saltmarsh,  ’’Report  on  Gases  of  Apparent  precogni- 
tion," The  proceedings  for  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research , 

p.  28. 
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Ibid. , 

p . 

53 

34. 

Ibid. , 
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56 
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Ibid., 
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perceptions  of  the  subliminal  mind  emerge  above  the  thres- 
hold into  consciousness  as  any  other  passage  from  the  sub- 
liminal. His  theory  fits  only  cases  of  prediction  of 
determined  events.  He  believes  that  the  conscious  present 
determines  in  nart  the  conscious  future,  and  therefore  only 
that  future  which  has  been  effected  by  the  events  of  the 
present  can  be  perceived  by  the  subliminal  mind.  Saltmarsh 
does  not  believe  that  prediction  of  non-determinea  events 

QQ 

can  occur.  57  With  as  wide  a description  of  determination 
in  future  events  as  oaltmarsh  allows  1 would  wonder  what  a 
non-determined  event  without  any  causation  in  the  past,  could 
be? 

These  theories  have  been  presented  not  because  I 
accent  them,  but  because  they  show  the  direction  into  which 
the  data  for  precognition  are  increasingly  forcing  our  think- 
ing. These  theories  though  they  anpear  quite  diverse,  are 
really  different  ways  of  expressing  the  same  essential 
thought,  namely  that  the  human  mind  has  the  ability  to  reach 
over  the  barrier  separating  the  present  from  the  future  in 
ways  which  the  categories  set  up  by  the  nervous  system  of 
brain  and  sense  organs  could  not  allow  under  present  know- 
ledge. 1 do  not  believe  these  theories  explain  adequately. 
They  are  merely  philosophical  descriptions  of  an  inexplicable 

88.  Ibid. , p.  83. 

89.  Ibid.,  pp.  82-92. 
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phenomena . They  are  pioneer  attempts  to  meet  a reality 
which  has  no  place  in  our  present  system  of  thought. 

VI.  ON  THE  TRANCE 

The  trance  is  commonly  the  mode  in  which  professional, 
spiritualist  and  other  professed  mediums  function.  The 
trance  is  a stuporous  condition  in  which  the  animation  of 
the  individual  is  partly  suspended.  The  body  and  mind 
appear  lifeless  except  for  the  activity  of  rsi.  The  majori- 
ty of  these  trance  states  are  self  induced.  The  medium 
feels  he  can  only  function  in  such  a condition.  These 
states  vary  from  the  totally  unconscious  condition  of  Edgar 
Cayce  to  the  only  slightly  dissociated  state  of  the  cross 
correspondence  mediums  of  the  early  British  society. 

Mohammed  at  times  experienced  the  trance  state  in  his 
revelations.  When  Aisha  his  wife  had  been  accused  of 
adultery,  Mohammed  confronted  her  for  the  truth.  When  she 
denied  her  guilt,  ^ohammed  went  into  a trance  like  state. 

He  seemed  unconscious.  At  the  same  time  Aisha’ s mind  be- 
came tranquil  as  she  felt  she  was  about  to  be  vindicated 
from  Heaven.  When  he  recovered,  he  wiped  the  prespiration 
from  his  face  and  said,  "Aisha,  rejoice!  Verily  the  Lord 
hath  declared  thine  innocence . ”90 

90.  Sir  wm.  Muir,  The  Life  of  Mohammed  rev.  ed., 
(Edinburgh!  John  Grant,  1923J,  pp.  300-302. 
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Though  the  necessity  of  the  trance  for  the  operation 
of  psi  may  be  questioned  in  individual  cases,  its  need  in 
the  case  of  Cayce  is  obvious. He  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing of  trance  mediums.  Although  the  deer  state  of  his 
trance  made  him  unconscious  of  any  activity  in  that  condi- 
tion, his  mediation  was  in  many  ways  similar  to  that  of  the 
prophets.  He  disclaimed  any  contact  with  spirits  and  in- 
sisted that  all  communications  which  he  uttered  in  his 
trances  were  ultimately  from  God.  As  a child  he  experienced 
those  first  instances  of  his  psychical  abilities  which 
isolated  him  from  "normal”  people. 92  The  possession  of  these 
powers  frightened  him,  and  he  prayed  that  God  would  either 
justify  them  or  remove  them. y 3 

Cayce  was  spontaneously  overcome  by  trance  conditions 
which  often  left  him  with  no  sign  of  life  for  hours. ^4  Dur- 
ing these  trances  he  discovered  he  had  clairvoyant  powers. 

He  later  found  that  he  could  put  himself  into  a trance  by 
auto-suggestion.  If  he  concentrated  upon  any  particular 
subject  as  he  put  himself  in  trance,  his  clairvoyant  powers 
operated  on  that  subject  during  the  time  that  he  was  un- 
conscious. He  discovered  that  he  could  diagnose  illness 

91.  Thomas  Sugrue,  There  Is  a Hiver  (New  York:  Henry 

Holt  Co. , 1942 J , p.  160. 

92.  Ibid. , p . 64. 

93.  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

94.  Ibid.,  p.  153. 
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either  in  himself  or  others  in  this  way.  He  also  prescribed 
treatment.  Someone  of  course  had  to  take  down  what  he  said 
in  these  clairvoyant  trances,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  them 
when  he  awoke.  The  success  of  these  diagnoses  and  treat- 
ments gained  him  much  publicity,  and  he  kept  "clairvoyant 
appointments”  with  sick  people  all  over  the  country.  He 
set  up  headquarters  in  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia  in  1928  and 
continued  in  his  capacity  of  clairvoyant  healer  and  coun- 
selor until  his  death  in  1945. 95 

I have  visited  Cayce' s headquarters  in  Virginia  Beach. 
Cayce  had  been  dead  two  years,  but  an  association  is  pre- 
serving and  tabulating  his  "readings."  I talked  with  Gayce’s 
son,  Hugh  Lynn  Cayce,  and  with  others  who  had  acted  as 
emanenses  during  the  readings,  one  of  whom  is  a personal 
friend.  As  Rhine  has  observed,  when  strangers  report  these 
phenomenal  cases,  it  is  much  easier  to  be  skeptical  than 
when  they  come  from  trusted  friends.^6  My  conclusions  of 
Gayce  are  as  follows. 

He  possessed  strong  clairvoyant  powers  which  he  dis- 
covered early  in  life.  He  was  capable  of  the  extreme  degree 
of  dissociation  of  the  trance.  In  his  trance  he  seemed 
wholly  under  the  control  of  paranormal  powers,  Re  could 

95.  Ibid.,  pp.  200-442. 

96.  Rhine,  "The  Relationship  Between  Psychology  and 
Religion,"  Broadcast  Talk  over  Town  Hall  of  the  Air,  World 
Faith  Round  Table  Series,  June  11,  1946,  p.  4. 
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dissociate  his  consciousness  at  will.  In  his  self-induced 
trance  he  could  clairvoyant ly  perceive  that  to  which  he 
directed  this  perception  immediately  preceeding  the  trance. 

In  diagnosing  an  illness  he  appeared  actually  to  be  looking 
at  a dissected  body.  He  used  technical  medical  terms  with 
accuracy,  and  was  unable  to  recognize  or  define  these  words 
unon  awakening.  He  had  no  education  which  could  have  quali- 
fied him  for  this  anatomical  knowledge.  He  was  completely 
unaware  of  what  he  had  said  in  his  trance  upon  awakening. 

The  treatments  he  prescribed  were  of  all  types,  specializing 
in  messages,  herb  medicines  and  poultices.  Llany  remarkable 
cures  were  effected  by  him  in  this  manner.  In  other  in- 
stances he  seemed  to  fail.  He  considered  his  abilities  gifts 
from  God  to  be  used  by  him  for  the  services  of  mankind. 
Frequently  in  his  readings  he  counseled  the  distressed  and 
perplexed,  and  usually  coupled  his  physical  treatment  of  an 
illness  with  the  spiritual  treatment  of  the  soul.  He  had 
an  excellent  understanding  of  the  psychosomatic  nature  of 
illness.  His  counsel  was  usually  religious  in  nature,  and 
stressed  the  universality  of  God's  love.  His  readings  on 

spiritual  counsel  have  been  nublished  under  the  title,  A 

9 7 

Search  for  God . These  spiritual  counsels  were  given  while 
he  was  in  trance  to  specific  individuals  keeping  appointments 

97.  Edgar  Cayce,  A Search  for  God  (Virginia  Beach,  Va. 
The  Association  for  Research  and  Enlightenment,  1942. 
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as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  rower  which  possessed 
him.  The  following  selection  from  these  counsels  shows  the 
understanding  the  trance  personality  had  of  the  prophetic 
and  mystical  state  of  relaxed  concentration. 

Meditation  is  the  emptying  of  ourselves  of  all 
that  hinders  the  Creative  Force  from  rising  along 
the  natural  channels  of  our  physical  bodies  to  be 
disseminated  through  the  sensitive  spiritual  cen- 
ters in  our  physical  bodies.  When  meditation  is 
properly  entered  into,  we  are  made  stronger  mental- 
ly and  physically.  . . . 

Meditation  is  not  musing  or  day-dreaming,  but 
attuning  our  mental  and  physical  bodies  to  their 
spiritual  source.  It  is  arousing  the  mental  and 
spiritual  attributes  to  an  expression  of  their  re- 
lationship with  their  Maker.  This  is  true  medita- 
tion. 

Meditation  is  prayer  from  within  the  inner  self, 
and  partakes  not  only  of  the  inner  physical  man  but 
of  the  soul  aroused  by  the  spirit  from  within.  In 
prayer  we  speak  to  God,  in  meditation  God  speaks  to 
us  .98 


Cayce's  description  of  sick  bodies  could  be  under- 
stood on  the  basis  of  clairvoyance  if  it  were  not  for  the 
knowledge  he  displayed  of  the  human  body.  If  it  did  not 
come  from  his  own  mind,  it  must  have  come  from  another  mind. 
The  theory  of  a storehouse  of  knowledge,  a cosmic  conscious- 
ness, as  mentioned  by  James,  seems  to  me  best  to  fit  this 
case.  Experiencing  the  cosmic  consciousness  is  reaching  out 
beyond  self  to  a greater  self,  a larger  consciousness.33 


98.  Ibid.,  p.  6. 

99.  James,  The  Varieties  of  Heligious  Experience, 

p.  389. 
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Cayce* s powers  contacting  the  object  in  question  would  have 
perceived  only  what  Gayce  would  have  perceived  had  he  been 
at  the  scene.  A cosmic  consciousness  penetrating  Cayce *s 
mind  could  have  given  the  technical  description  that  Gayce 
transcribed. 

Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  the  Poughkeepsie  seer  of  the 
nineteenth  century  functioned  similarly  to  Gayce.  He  is 
considered  one  of  the  founders  of  modern  spiritualism.  As 
Cayce,  wholly  uneducated  in  medicine  he  could  see  the  in- 
terior of  bodies,  diagnose  disease  and  prescribe  treatment, 
all  to  the  amazement  of  physicians.^OO 

Modern  wonder  men  such  as  Cayce  and  Davis,  in  their 
contact  of  what  seems  to  be  a cosmic  consciousness  through 
powers  of  extrasensory  perception  lead  us  to  a direct 
application  of  these  powers  to  religious  prophecy. 

VII.  PROPHETS  AS  POSSESSORS  OF 
EXTRASENSORY  PERCEPTION 

a.  The  opinions  of  others . Eefore  making  my  own 
applications  and  deductions  of  the  prophets  as  possessors 
of  extrasensory  perception,  I shall  mention  the  opinions  of 
others  on  the  subject.  Lyttleton  asserts  that  the  Hebrew 


100.  Forman,  op.  cit.,  p.  306- 
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prophets  were  inspired  in  the  same  way  as  people  today  who 

101 

have  been  endowed  with  ’’what  is  called  a psychic  factor.” 

The  Swiss  theologian  von  Orelli  terms  Israel’s  prophecy  the 
highest  development  of  prophecy  because  in  it  extrasensory 
powers  were  ennobled  by  their  consecrated  use.-1-02  Rhine 
anticipates  that  he  might  find  a good  subject  in  the  religious 
prophet  for  extrasensory  investigation.103 

Davidson  stated  that  there  is  no  scientific  proof  of 
the  existence  of  an  extrasensory  perception.  He  felt  there 
were  too  many  prophets  to  have  such  a rare  endowment.  He 
believed  an  extrasensory  faculty  was  too  blind  and  irration- 
al to  be  possessed  by  the  great  prophets.  Davidson’s  in- 
accuracies, both  in  data  and  interpretation  of  extrasensory 
perception  are  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wrote  twenty  years 
ago.104  A rather  indirect  reference  to  the  prophet’s  use  of 
extrasensory  perception  c.omes  from  Pfeiffer.  Describing  the 
possibility  of  Ezekiel’s  perception  of  Jerusalem  from  Babylon, 
he  states  that  either  certain  statements  describing  the  in- 
cident are  fiction,  or  the  occasion  be  explained  through 


101.  Lyttleton,  Our  Super  conscious  Mind,  p.  193. 

102.  von  Orelli , hProphecy, ” Schaff-^erzog, 

Encyclopedia  of  religious  Knowledge  (New  York:  Funk  & 

Wagnalls  Co.,  1911),  Vol/  9,'  p.  272. 

103.  Rhine,  Extrasensory  perception,  p.  166. 

104.  A.  B.  Davidson,  ’’Prophecy,”  James  Hastings,  ed. , 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible  iNew  York:  Chas.  Scribner’s  B0ns, 
1904;,  Vol.  4,  pp.  120-121. 
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"narapsychic  phenomena. jt  is  the  attempt  of  this 
thesis  to  show  cause  for  the  choice  of  the  latter. 

b.  Distinction  between  a counselor t seer , or 
nronhjst.  The  nronhet  was  not  merely  a spiritual  leader  and 
counselor.  The  distinction  between  a r>ro^het  or  seer  and 
a counselor  is  shown  in  the  history  of  Israel.  In  the  reign 
of  David,  Nathan  was  the  nronhet,  Grad  the  seer,  and 
Ahithonhel,  the  counselor.  While  the  functions  of  Gad  and 
Nathan  are  similar,  there  is  a slight  distinction  in  them. 
While  Gad  is  frequently  snoken  of  as  the  nronhet  Gad,  Davids 
seer,  Nathan  is  only  the  nronhet.  Gad  was  evidently  hired 
by  David  because  of  his  clairvoyant  abilities,  which  he 
resnected  as  channels  of  divine  guidance.  Nathan,  as  all 
true  nronhets  in  Israel,  could  be  hired  by  no  man,  but  was 
in  all  resnects  a man  of  God,  who  communicated  whatever 
message  he  received  from  Yahweh  to  whomever  it  concerned. 
That  "the  word  of  the  Lord"  came  unto  him  at  night  is  in- 
dicative of  the  paranormal  character  of  his  mediation. 
Because  he  was  resnected  as  one  uniquely  in  communion  with 
the  deity,  he  could  noint  the  finger  of  accusation  at  King 
David  and  bring  him  to  sack  cloth  and  ashes. Ahithonhel 
was  David’s  counselor.  His  was  intellectual  wisdom. 

105.  Pfeiffer,  Intr oduction  to  the  Old  Testament , 


p.  536 


106.  II  Sam.  7:1-4. 

107.  II  Sam.  12. 

108.  II  Sam.  15:12. 
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His  wisdom  was  so  respected  that  it  "was  as  if.  a man  had 
enquired  at  the  oracle  of  God."109  Inquiring  of  the  proph- 
et was  inquiring  at  the  oracle  of  God.  His  was  revelation 
paranormally  perceived  from  the  deity. 

The  prophet’s  capacity  for  paranormal  perception 
was  not  merely  the  capacity  for  clairvoyant  and  telepathic 
powers.  It  also  included  the  capacity  for  directing  those 
powers  to  the  cosmic  or  divine  consciousness. The  de- 
velopment of  this  capacity  through  the  prophet’s  religious 
practices  frequently  startled  the  prophet  by  its  entrance 
into  his  consciousness. m As  with  Cayce ’ s powers,  the 
prophet’s  ability  seemed  to  pursue  him  rather  than  he 
consciously  pursuing  them. 112  Mohammed  is  the  outstanding 
exception  to  this  statement,  in  that  he  actively  sought  his 
revelation  experiences.  x The  mediocrity  of  the  sons  of  the 
prophets  is  evidence  for  the  inability  of  cultivation  alone 
to  account  for  the  feats  of  the  prophets.  These  group 
prophets  may  have  come  from  prophets’  families,  they  may 
have  had  powers  of  telepathy  and  clairvoyance,  they 

109.  II  Sam.  16:23. 

110.  Franklin  Johnson,  The  hew  Psychic  Studies  in 
The ir  delation  to  Christian  Thought , p.  55. 

111.  Jere.  1:6. 

112.  Amos  7:14,15. 

113.  P.  E.  Johnson,  "Mohammedanism,”  Perm,  The 
Encyclopedia  of  Heligion,  p.  500. 
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may  have  developed  the  ecstatic  frenzy  or  trance  to  its 
most  extreme  form,  but  so  far  as  we  know  no  representative 
of  these  groups  has  ever  become  a great  prophet.  The  great 
prophet  did  not  join  the  guilds  to  become  a prophet.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  he  had  no  thought  of  becoming  a proph- 
et until  he  experienced  a call  from  his  God  through  a 
psychical  experience.  As  Rowley  points  out,  what  made 
Samuel  a prophet  was  not  his  parental  dedication  or  his  ed- 
ucation at  the  cultic  center,  but  his  revelation  experience 
of  the  will  of  &is  God,  occasioned  by  no  voluntary  encourage- 
ment. The  prophets'  careers  began,  he  continues,  "in  an 
experience  of  inescapable  constraint. "114 

These  observations  are  in  agreement  with  my  investiga- 
tions of  spontaneous  cases  of  extrasensory  perception. 

Though  experimenters  and  mediums  believe  that  all  people 

115 

have  the  possibility  of  cultivating  extrasensory  perception, 

I have  yet  to  find  a single  instance  of  either  a spontaneous 
experience  or  laboratory  experience  of  pronounced  extra- 
sensory characteristics  which  was  deliberately  conditioned 
by  cultivation.  On  the  contrary  every  subject  with  decided 
extrasensory  powers,  either  spontaneously  or  in  the  labora- 
tory, of  which  I am  aware— and  I have  attempted  to  investigate 

114.  Rowley,  "The  -Nature  of  Prophecy  In  the  Light  Of 
Recent  Study,”  Harvard  Theological  Review,  p.  23.(1  Sam. 
Chapters  2 to  7)". 

115.  Rhine,  Extrasensory  Perception,  p.  156. 
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the  field  thoroughly — has  possessed  those  rowers  with  no 
voluntary  attempt  to  develop  them. 

The  compelling  character  of  the  psychical  experi- 

i 

ence — its  apparent  invasion  of  the  conscious  mind  without 
voluntary  encouragement--climaxes  the  argument  that  the 
prophetic  function  is  a capacity  not  in  the  endowment  of 
all  people.  The  environmental  conditions  though  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  capacity,  have  been  duplicated 
in  far  more  people  than  the  comparative  few  who  have  mani- 
fested psychical  abilities,  and  the  extremely  limited  number 
of  individuals  who  have  the  additional  ability  of  directing 
those  powers  to  a greater  consciousness.116 

The  compelling  quality  of  the  experience  completely 
changed  the  prophet's  life.  It  forced  him  to  tasks  which 
he  was  reluctant  to  do,  and  only  the  force  of  the  experience 
was  responsible  for  his  ultimate  obedience.  Ezekiel  sat 
in  the  presence  of  the  people  seven  days  before  he  could 

117 

overcome  his  reluctance  to  speak  to  them  lahweh's  message. 
Jeremiah  complained  that  he  was  too  young  to  obey  Yahweh's 
call.113  After  reluctantly  accepting  the  revelation,  he 
later  tried  to  resign  from  his  role  as  lahweh’s  mediator. 

The  intensity  of  further  revelation  experiences  forced  him 

116.  E.  Johnson,  loc.  cit. 

117.  Ezek.  3:15. 

118.  Jere.  1:6. 
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to  continue. 

Then  said  I,  I will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor 
sneak  any  more  in  his  name.  sut  his  word  was  in 
mine  heart  as  a burning  fire  shut  uu  in  my  bones, 
and  1 was  weary  with  forebearing,  and  i could  not 
stay.ll9 

Describing  the  impression  of  Yahweh's  revelation  Isaiah 

120 

wrote.  "The  Lord  snake  thus  to  me  with  a strong  hand." 

The  nronhet  did  not  consciously  develon  his  psychical 
experiences,  rather  his  psychical  experiences  seemingly 
invaded  his  consciousness,  and  with  compelling  power  de- 
veloped the  prophet.  The  counselor  functioned  through  his 
consciously  trained  wisdom;  the  prophet  functioned  through 
"invasions"  of  his  consciousness  which  forced  him  to  counsel. 
As  Strickland  says,  "He  seems  to  feel  himself  swayed  by 
powers  beyond  himself. "121 

c.  The  nronhet 1 s attitude  toward  hi s office.  The 
nronhet !s  attitude  toward  his  office  was  one  of  fervor  and 
passionate  zeal. I22  This  zeal,  as  in  the  case  of  Mohammed, 
was  difficult  to  distinguish  from  fanaticism.  The  prophet's 
more  phlegmatic  contemporaries  often  mistook  the  prophetic 
fervor  for  madness.  Guillaume  describes  Ezekiel  as  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  pronhecy  to  the  extreme  that  he  could  not 

119.  Jere.  20:9. 

120.  Isaiah  8:11. 

121.  Strickland,  psychology  of  Religious  Experience , 

p.  149. 


122.  Loc.  cit. 
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control  himself .!25 

The  prophet  was  continually  conscious  of  communion 
with  the  deity.  His  entire  task  was  a cooperation  with 
God.  This  rapport  was  developed  to  the  extent  that  the 
prophet  often  spoke  as  though  he  were  God.  The  oracles 
of  Malachi  contain  several  debates  between  iahweh  and  his 
people  in  which  the  prophet  takes  Yahweh's  part  in  the  first 
person  singular. !24  "Will  a man  rob  God?  Yet  ye  have  robbed 
me.  But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?  In  tithes 
and  offerings."^25  This  rapport  with  his  God  is  comparable 
to  the  subject's  rapport  with  the  experimenter  in  psychical 
research.  Cooperation  between  the  subject  and  experimenter 
is  favorable  for  the  occurrence  of  extrasensory  perception 
in  the  laboratory.  Cooperation  between  the  prophet  and  the 
object  to  which  his  psychical  powers  are  directed,  by  this 
same  principle  would  stimulate  the  operation  of  those  powers. 

L condition  previously  described  as  favorable  to  the 
occurrence  of  extrasensory  perception  in  the  laboratory  is 
the  subject's  belief  in  his  ability.  The  "sheep"  are  almost 
certain  to  score  higher  than  the  "goats."  It  is  doubtful 
if  anyone  has  ever  possessed  more  confidence  in  his  psychical 

123.  Guillaume,  prophecy  and  Divination,  p.  158. 

124.  Mai.  2:13-17;  3:7-18. 

125.  Ibid.,  3:8. 
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powers  than  the  prophet.  There  is  no  evidence  that  either 
he  or  his  society  ever  questioned  his  abilities  in  extra- 
sensory perception.  The  prophet  was  the  perfect  specimen 
of  the  "sheep."  When  the  son  of  the  ohunammite  had  died, 
she  journeyed  to  the  prophet  Elisha  in  Mt.  Carmel.  As  she 
approached  him  she  fell  at  his  feet  in  agony.  Gehazi,  the 
servant  attempted  to  push  her  aside,  but  Elisha  forbade  him, 
saying,  "Her  soul  is  vexed  within  her:  and  the  Lord  hath  hid 
it  from  me  and  hath  not  told  me."^26  The  inference  is  that 
Elisha  had  been  accustomed  to  receiving  information  extra- 
sensorially,  and  his  ignorance  in  this  particular  instance 
caused  him  concern. 

The  experimenter  in  the  laboratory  tries  many  ways 
to  motivate  his  subject  to  score  well.  He  knows  that 
motivation  for  the  test  is  a favorable  factor  for  positive 
results.  The  prophet  had  his  motivation.  He  believed  he 
was  executing  the  will  of  God.  He  felt  he  had  experienced 
a call  from  God  to  function  as  a channel  for  revelation  to 
mankind.  A sense  of  a divine  calling  to  an  office  is  one  of 
the  strongest  motivations  for  the  able  execution  of  that 
office.  The  emphasis  on  the  will  of  Allah  in  Mohammedanism 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  Prophet* s conviction  that  his 
entire  mission  was  obedience  to  the  call  of  Allah  to  be  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets. 
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d.  ‘The  prophet  as  a good  subject  for  extrasensory 
research.  The  personality  conducive  to  positive  extra- 
sensory scoring  in  laboratory  tests  is  one  that  is  well 
adjusted.  The  prophet  is  outstanding  for  his  well  adjusted 
personality.  His  honesty  with  his  God  released  him  from 
repression,  ^is  guilt  feelings  having  been  resolved,  he 
was  free  from  obsessions  and  phobias.  Any  fear  he  may  have 
had  was  quickly  counteracted  by  his  strong  trust  in  his  God. 
Focusing  his  attention  on  his  divine  mission  for  his  God  and 

his  people,  relieved  him  from  self  centeredness.  His  pur- 

127 

pose  in  life  was  altruistic. 

A particular  attribute  of  the  well  adjusted  personality- 
tending  to  raise  extrasensory  scoring  in  the  laboratory  is 
unaffectability.  The  individual  easily  swayed  by  adverse 
suggestion  rarely  scores  positively.  The  nature  of  the 
prophet* s mission  necessitated  his  unaffectable  character. 

He  often  had  to  denounce  his  countrymen,  condemn  national 
nolicies,  threaten  disaster.  Amos  left  his  herd  in  the  hill 
country  of  Judah  to  travel  to  Bethel  in  the  northern  Kingdom 
of  Israel  to  preach  his  oracle  of  condemnation.  His  message 
made  enemies.  He  was  reported  to  the  king  as  an  enemy 
conspirator  and  seditionist.  In  the  midst  of  this  increasing 
tension  Amaziah  the  priest  of  Bethel  suggested  to  Amos  that 
he  escape  while  he  could  and  return  to  his  homeland.  There 
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he  could  maKe  a comfortable  living  through  his  nr ophesying. 

A rugged  shepherd  was  out  of  place  in  the  king’s  chapel. 

The  prophet fs  reply  is  another  oracle  predicting  captivity 
for  Israel.  The  suggestion  and  threat  appear  never  to  have 
received  a moment* s consideration. -^8  Like  his  predecessors 
and  successors,  Amos  was  certain  of  a divine  direction, 
and  no  threat  or  suggestion  of  any  kind  could  disturb  this 
assurance. 

Self-consciousness  is  an  unfavorable  condition  for 
the  occurrence  of  extrasensory  perception.  It  tends  to 
divide  the  subject* s attention  and  hinder  entries  from  the 
other  dimensions  of  the  mind.  A study  of  the  writings  of 
the  prophets  discloses  that  the  prophets  were  so  rapt  in 
their  psychical  experiences  or  their  oracles  that  they 
rarely  had  occasion  to  be  conscious  of  their  own  persons. 
This  lack  of  self-consciousness  is  shown  in  their  frequent 
assumption  of  the  first  person  singular  in  their  references 
to  God.  His  own  personality  had  receded  into  the  background 
and  only  God  and  the  people  occupied  the  focus  of  his  atten- 
tion. He  was  conscious  of  himself  only  as  a mouth  piece  of 
God.  Isaiah  wrote,  "When  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water,  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst,  I the 
Lord,  will  hear  them,  I the  God  of  xsrael  will  not  forsake 
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them. "I29  The  prophet  has  relegated  his  own  personality 
to  the  background. 

The  prophet  is  a good  subject  for  extrasensory  re- 
search because  he  practiced  the  mystical  formula  which 
prepares  the  way  for  the  occurrence  of  this  perception.  The 
prophet  observed  a regulated  devotional  life.  He  had  his 
times  when  he  meditated  uron  spiritual  truths,  worshipped 
his  G-od  and  prayed.  During  these  periods  his  mind  was  in 
that  condition  of  relaxed  concentration,  so  conducive  to 
the  entry  of  psi . He  was  preparing  his  mind  according  to 
the  same  principles  that  the  subject  observes  in  psychical 
research  and  the  medium,  in  preparation  for  spirit  contact, 
and  the  clairvoyant  who  is  about  to  perceive  his  picture. 

That  which  furnished  his  enemies  with  an  opportunity 

against  the  prophet  Daniel,  was  his  devotional  life.  Three 

times  a day  he  went  to  his  house,  opened  his  windows  toward 

130 

Jerusalem,  and  knelt  in  prayer  to  his  God.  The  direct 

connection  of  this  devotional  habit  with  the  prophet’s 

psychical  experiences  is  shown  in  his  following  description 

of  the  situation  which  preceded  a prophetic  vision. 

And  while  T was  speaking,  and  praying,  and  confessing 
my  sin  and  the  sin  of  my  people  j-srael,  and  presenting 
my  supplication  before  the  .Lord  my  God  for  the  holy 
mountain  of  my  God;  iea,  whiles  I was  speaking  in 
prayer,  even  the  man  Gabriel,  whom  1 had  seen  in  the 
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vision  at  the  beginning,  being  caused  to  fly  swiftly, 
touched  me  about  the  time  of  the  evening  oblation. 131 

The  Old  Testament  records  the  spoken  prayers  of 
•ilijah^3^  and  Flisha,133  which  immediately  preceded  their 
working  of  wonders,  ^hen  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates  of  the 
city,  Isaiah  the  prophet  and  hezekiah  the  king  "prayed  and 
cried  unto  heaven. ”134  rfhe  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  is  inter- 
spersed with  the  prophet’s  prayers  of  intercession  for  his 
people  or  petitions  for  his  own  personal  strengthening.135 

These  devotional  practices  were  the  prophet1 s prep- 
aration for  his  inspiration.  These  were  the  maturing  in- 
fluences which  developed  the  prophet's  constitutional 
capacity  for  his  reception  of  revelation.  These  periods  of 
preparation  were  necessary  for  the  psychical  phenomena  of 
the  prophetic  function.136  These  were  the  practices  that 
made  his  mind  receptive  to  the  sensitive  impressions  which 
composed  his  oracle.137 

That  the  prophet  was  accustomed  to  the  use  of  mental 
imagery  and  symbolism  is  evident  throughout  his  oracles.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  this  use  of  images  and  symbols  was 


131.  Dan.  9:20-21. 

132.  i Kings  17:20. 

133.  II  Kings  4:33. 

134.  II  Chron.  32:20. 

135.  Jere.  14:7-9:  32:16-36. 

136.  Strickland,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

137.  F.  h.  Meyers,  The  Prophet  of  hope  (Chicago: 
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characteristic  of  his  devotional  periods.  Concentration 

on  religious  images  and  spiritual  symbols  is,  according  to 

Akhilananda,  the  ideal  condition  for  perceiving  the  im- 

138 

pressions  of  other  minds, 

e.  The  prophet T s working  atmo  sphere ♦ The  surrounding 
conditions  which  the  prophet  chose  for  his  devotional 
activities  which  led  to  his  experiences  of  revelation  were 
those  especially  favorable  to  the  occurrence  of  extrasensory 
perception.  His  was  an  atmosphere  without  distraction.  The 
mere  distraction  of  some  one  entering  the  test  room  markedly 
lowers  the  scoring  of  the  subject  in  psychical  research. 

The  prophet  eliminated  distraction  by  the  use  of  music  and 
by  a resort  to  solitude.  «Vhen  the  campaign  which  the  king- 
doms of  Judah,  xsrael  and  Edom  were  planning  against  the 
kingdom  of  Moab  was  threatened  with  disaster  due  to  a water 
shortage,  the  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  went  to  the  prophet 
.Elisha  for  an  oracle  from  Yahweh.  Elisha  asked  for  a minstrel, 
and  "it  came  to  pass,  when  the  minstrel  played,  that  the 
hand  of  the  ^ord  came  upon  him."l39  The  sons  of  the  prophets 

and  the  tabernacle  musicians  are  described  as  prophesying 

140 

with  musical  instruments. 

Music  has  a relaxing  effect  on  the  mind.  It  reduced 
the  activity  of  the  prophet's  mind  to  the  condition  of 

138.  Akhilananda,  Hindu  Psychology,  p.  136. 
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relaxed  concentration  which  prepares  the  way  for  extra- 
sensory experience,  Tor  this  reason  the  seance  is  often 
accompanied  with  a musical  background.  It  aids  the  medium's 
mental  preparation  for  her  psychical  experience.  The  fre- 
quent association  of  rivers  with  prophetic  vision  is  of  a 
similar  explanation.  The  sound  of  the  river  current  would 
have  the  same  relaxing  effect,  reducing  distraction,  as  would 
music.  "The  word  of  the  Lord  came  expressly  unto  Ezekiel 
. . . by  the  river  Ohebar.”-1-4-1-  "As  I I Daniel  was  by  the 
side  of  the  great  river,  which  is  Hiddekel,  then  I lifted 
up  mine  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold  . . . vision  ."142. 

The  prophets  also  reduced  distraction  by  meditating 
in  "the  night  season,"  or  resorting  to  the  surrounding 
deserts  and  river  banks.  It  was  at  night,  after  he  and  his 
three  companions  had  prayed  intensely  for  a revelation, 
when  the  city  of  Babylon  was  asleep,  that  Daniel  experienced 
his  "night  vision"  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream. -1-43  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Mormon  prophet,  received  his  revelation  concerning 
the  gold  plates  containing  the  untranslated  book  of  Mormon, 
at  night.  Kneeling  beside  his  bed,  asking  forgiveness  of 
his  sins  in  the  still  hours  of  the  evening,  he  said  he  saw 

141.  Ezek.  1:3. 
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the  angel  Moroni  standing  before  him.!-44 

Mohammed  had  the  habit  of  retiring  to  a cave  in  the 
slor>e  of  Mt.  Hira  near  Mecca.  It  was  a lonely  barren  place. 
The  stillness  and  harmony  of  the  setting  stimulated  the 
prophet  to  extreme  emotional  excitement  and  he  uttered  in- 
coherent oaths  and  wild  rhapsodical  language.  It  was  here 
that  he  received  many  of  his  revelations.-1-45 

The  prophet's  atmosphere  was  one  without  restraints. 
The  work  of  Stuart  has  shown  that  restraining  the  subject’s 
freedom  of  response  in  extrasensory  experimentation  is 
detrimental  to  high  scoring.  The  prophet* s only  superior 
was  his  God.  The  methods  he  used,  though  adapted  to  the 
beliefs  of  his  culture,  were  ultimately  the  methods  of  his 
own  choosing.  H©  ’’spoke  as  the  Spirit  gave  him  utterancei^S 

Even  in  New  Testament  times  he  was  allowed  complete  freedom 

147 

of  expression  in  assembly.  When  he  was  asked  for  an 

oracle,  there  was  no  time  limit  involved,  and  whatever  he 

spoke  was  accepted  as  the  desired  oracle.  Jeremiah  waited 

ten  days  for  an  oracle  in  answer  to  the  alternative  question 

148 

of  the  Hebrew  survivors  of  the  Babylonian  conquest.  It 

144.  F.  M.  Brodie,  No  Man  Knows  My  History  (New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945),  p.  39. 

145.  Muir,  The  Life  of  xuohammad,  pp.  37-38. 

146.  Acts  2:4. 

147.  Koenig,  ’’Prophecy,”  Ferm,  op.  cit.,  pp.  282-283. 

148.  Jere.  42:7. 
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was  only  when  the  early  Christian  Church,  due  to  the  danger 
from  the  pretender,  curbed  the  freedom  of  the  prophet,  that 
religious  prorhecy  among  Christians  began  to  disappear. 145 
Freedom  in  choice  of  conditions  and  freedom  in  response  are 
as  important  to  the  prophetic  function  as  they  are  to  the 
positive  scoring  in  psychical  research, 

f . Description  of  the  nr o phe t 1 s extrasensory 
exne  r iences.  The  prophets  in  general  had  psychical  ex- 
periences. The  writers  of  the  ancient  records,  not  knowing 
our  definitions  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  precognition 
and  postcognition,  and  writing  from  a theocentric  emphasis 
have  described  many  of  these  experiences  in  ways  wnich  make 
analysis  difficult.  The  most  frequent  of  prophetic  experi- 
ence was  the  vision  of  revelation.  Except  in  instances 
where  visions  are  definitely  predictive,  we  can  not  strictly 
classify  them  to  be  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  precognition 
or  postcognition.  These  terms  are  definitions  of  various 
types  of  extrasensory  perception  of  objective  events  or 
mental  activities  of  other  persons.  The  objectivity  of  that 
which  the  prophet  saw  or  heard  in  his  revelation  experiences 
is  difficult  to  determine.  The  phenomenon  of  prophetic 
inspiration  is  not  one  of  extrasensory  perception  of  objec- 
tive events;  it  is  the  reception  from  unknown  sources,  of 
knowledge  through  a paranormal  seizure  of  the  personality 
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in  its  cruder  forms,  and  through  a paranormal  entry  into 
consciousness  in  its  more  advanced  modes.  The  nature  of 
these  unknown  sources  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chanter. 
There  are  those  psychical  experiences  of  the  prophet  how- 
ever, that  appear  to  be  definite  instances  of  extrasensory 
perception.  Several  of  these  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  study. 

1.  Telepathy.  During  one  of  the  wars  between  Syria 
and  Israel  the  king  of  Syria  had  difficulty  planning  any 
surprise  moves.-1-5^  when  in  secret  council  he  and  his  ad- 
visors planned  to  camp  their  army  at  a certain  site,  the 
Israelites  always  were  aware  of  their  location  and  the 
surprise  move  was  defeated.  Israel  knew  of  these  manueuvers 
because  Alisha  the  prophet  was  aware  of  them  and  informed 
the  king  of  Israel.  Suspecting  a traitor  in  his  secret 
council,  the  Syrian  king,  in  frustration,  demanded,  "rihich 
of  us  is  for  the  king  of  Israel?”  One  of  their  number 
answered,  "None,  my  lord,  0 king!  but  Elisha,  the  prophet 
that  is  in  Israel  telleth  the  king  of  Israel  the  words  that 
thou  speakest  in  thy  bedchamber."  The  expression,  "the 
words  that  thou  speakest  in  thy  bedchamber,"  would  seem  to 
be  the  speaker's  figurative  way  of  saying,  "thy  most  private 
thoughts."  Elisha’s  awareness  is  credited  to  his  ability  to 
perceive  the  activities  of  the  Syrian  king’s  mind.  What  he 
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perceived  were  the  thoughts  of  the  king  and  not  a picture 
of  his  council  room.  It  was  an  instance  of  telepathy. 

The  data  however  are  not  sufficient  conclusively  to  classify 
this  example  as  telepathy.  The  sneaker  could  possibly  have 
meant  that  Alisha  was  aware  of  the  words  which  the  King  of 
Syria  spoke,  and  in  this  case,  the  description  is  that  of 
clairaudience.  The  explanation  of  the  speaker  need  not 
necessarily  be  the  correct  interpretation  of  Elisha’s 
ability.  What  we  have  in  the  records  is  that  Elisha  was 
aware  of  the  plans  of  the  Syrians  as  they  waged  war  against 
Israel.  An  extrasensory  explanation  could  include  telepathy, 
clairaudience,  clairvoyance  or  precognition,  or  combinations 
of  these.  If  in  the  laboratory  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to 
test  for  pure  telepathy,  it  is  i^so  facto  even  more  difficult 
to  label  an  event  in  an  ancient  and  incomplete  record  as 
telepathic.  I believe  however,  that  indications  point  to 
telepathy  as  the  more  logical  interpretation,  as  there  is  no 
reference  to  Elisha's  seeing  or  hearing  an  objective  event 
of  either  the  present  or  the  future  other  than  a literal 
interpretation  of  an  oriental1 s descript  ion. 151 

2.  Clairvoyance . The  eighth  chapter  of  the  prophecy 
of  Ezekiel  describes  experiences  which  correspond  markedly 
with  clairvoyance.  Ezekiel  was  sitting  in  his  house  in 
Babylon  and  the  elders  of  Judah  in  captivity  sat  before  him. 
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They  were  probably  meditating  together,  seeking  an  oracle 
from  Yahweh  or  lamenting  their  condition  as  captives  and 
longing  for  their  Hebrew  homeland.  Ezekiel,  in  this  con- 
ducive condition  of  mind  was  overcome  by  impressions  of 
scenes  in  Jerusalem.  The  introduction  to  these  scenes  is 
quite  visionary,  as  the  prophet  feels  himself  lifted  by 
a lock  of  his  hair  through  space  to  Jerusalem.  He  saw  the 
door  to  the  inner  gate  of  the  Temple  where  the  graven  image 
was.  Entering  the  Temple  he  saw  the  idols  about  the  walls, 
and  seventy  priests  burning  incense  to  the  idols.  He  saw 
women  weeping  at  the  north  side  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
inner  court  of  the  sanctuary  he  watched  men  worshipping  the 
sun  god.  These  scenes  which  Ezekiel  perceived  could  have 
occurred  at  that  very  moment  at  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem. 

As  there  were  possible  objective  events  to  correspond  with 
the  psychical  experience,  this  is  a possible  instance  of 
clairvoyance.  Following  the  scene  of  the  sun  god  worship, 
the  experience  rapidly  became  visionary,  a trend  typical  of 
Ezekiel.  The  events  then  perceived  were  those  for  which 
objective  occurrences  were  doubtful.^52 

3.  Precognition.  Guillaume,  commenting  upon  Dunne’s 
formula  of  concentration,  attention  and  control  of  the  imagine 
tion,  for  the  reception  of  precognitive  impressions,  concludes 
"But  what  is  this  but  the  method  of  the  Semitic  diviners 
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and  prophets? — a.  mind  emptied  to  receive  impressions  from 
without,  impressions  suggested  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
present . "-1-53  There  are  many  instances  of  precognition  among 
the  prophets  of  which  the  following  are  examples. 

Several  of  his  asses  being  lost,  Saul  in  seeking 
them,  questioned  the  prophet  Samuel  for  their  wnereabouts. 

It  was  the  common  custom  of  one  coming  to  a seer  for  a 
paranormal  perception  of  a lost  article.  Samuel  gave  Saul 
much  more  than  a clairvoyant  location  of  his  asses.  He 
described  for  him  three  events  that  would  occur  after  his 
departure.  1.  He  would  meet  two  men  who  would  tell  him 
that  the  asses  were  found,  and  that  his  father  was  now  look- 
ing for  him.  2.  He  would  next  meet  three  men  carrying  food 
who  would  give  him  a portion  to  eat.  3.  After  that  he 
would  meet  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  prophesying  with  musical 
instruments,  and  the  spirit  of  their  prophesying  would  be 

contagious,  so  that  Saul  also  would  be  possessed  with  the 

154 

prophetic  spirit,  which  would  "turn  him  into  another  man. 

As  these  events  were  all  in  the  future,  precognitive  clair- 
voyance is  the  only  extrasensory  term  to  describe  them. 

There  is  an  instance  of  apparent  precognition  recorded 
of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel.  Having  enticed  a prophet  of 

153.  Guillaume,  prophecy  and  Divination,  pp.  230-231. 
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Judah  to  disobey  his  revelation  from  Yahweh,  the  old 
prophet,  who  remains  anonymous,  prophesied  that  because  of 
the  Judean  prophet's  disobedience,  his  carcass  should  not 
be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  following  his 
departure  he  was  attacked  by  a wild  animal  and  slain,  and 
the  old  prophet  buried  his  body  in  his  own  grave  in  Dethei. 
This  case  was  chosen  because  of  the  fragmentary  character 
of  the  prediction,  which  is  commonly  the  nature  of  this 
mode  of  extrasensory  perception.  All  that  was  prophesied 
was  that  he  would  not  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
father,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews.  Nothing  was  said 
of  the  means  which  would  prevent  his  burial  with  his  fathers, 
namely,  the  wild  animal  attack.  Its  fragmentary  nature  is 
similar  to  the  prediction  of  Mrs.  Leonard  concerning  the 
imminent  and  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Thomas.  In  this  instance 
nothing  was  said  about  the  means  which  would  cause  the  pre- 
diction, namely,  the  auto  accident.  Its  resemblance  to 
Mark  Twain’s  and  to  my  wife’s  precognitive  dreams  is  also 
noted. in  this  fragmentary  character.  Twain  saw  only  the 
coffin  containing  the  corpse  of  his  brother.  There  was  no 
mention  of  how  or  when.  My  wife  received  only  an  isolated 
detail  from  a larger  event.  These  instances  show  for  pre- 
cognition that  which  Duguid  observed  in  telerathy--the 
fragmentary  character  of  the  perception. 


155.  I Kings  13:21-32 
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Agabus,  the  prophet  of  the  early  Christian  Church, 
journeyed  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch  in  oyria  to  announce 
to  the  congregation  at  that  city  that  a famine  was  coming. 

The  early  Christians,  acting  upon  the  prophecy  of  Agabus, 
began  planning  a relief  program.  According  to  the  record 

IRA 

the  nrecognition  was  fulfilled  shortly  thereafter. 

4.  postcogniti on.  There  is  an  experience  of  the 
prophet  Daniel  which  has  a possible  postcogni tive  interpre- 
tation. King  Nebuchadnezzar  was  rather  demanding  upon  his 
soothsayers.  Having  had  a dream  which  left  him  very  dis- 
tressed, he  called  for  his  wise  men  to  show  him  the  interpre- 
tation. «><he n they  asked  him  to  relate  the  dream,  he  stated 
that  he  had  forgotten  it,  and  that  they  would  have  to  tell 
him  the  dream  and  the  interpretation--or  forfeit  their  heads. 
Having  heard  of  the  predicament  of  the  wise  men,  Daniel, 
being  one  of  them,  requested  that  the  king  give  him  time  and 
he  would  produce  the  dream  and  its  interpretation.  He  per- 
ceived the  dream  and  its  interpretation  that  night,  and  on 
relating  them  both  to  the  king  the  following  day,  was  re- 
warded with  a high  administrative  position.157  The  dream 
rerceived  had  already  happened.  The  interpretation  was  in 
the  conscious  mind  of  no  living  person.  The  perception  could 
be  classed  as  an  example  of  post cogni tion . There  is  another 
extrasensory  interpretation,  namely,  telepathy.  Though  the 

156.  Acts  11:27-30. 

157.  Dan.  2. 
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king  had  forgotten  the  dream,  it  was  in  his  subconscious 
mind  whose  memories  are  as  readily  if  not  more  readily 
transferred  than  the  thoughts  in  the  conscious  mind. 

5.  The  vision.  Another  kind  of  prophetic  extra- 
sensory perception  is  the  vision.  The  vision  presents  all 
the  characteristics  of  clairvoyant  perception,  except  an 
objective  event.  Seeing  and  in  a lesser  degree,  hearing, 
were  the  principle  methods  by  which  the  prophet  received 
communication  from  ’’the  unseen  world. ”158  The  location  of 
the  imagery  of  the  prophetic  vision  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  scientific  investigation.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  vision  imparts  truth  and  knowledge,  and  has  an  inte- 
grating effect  on  the  prophet's  personality,  it  would  be 
termed  an  hallucination.  Having  these  positive  influences 
we  can  say  it  was  not  an  illusion  or  an  hallucination. 
Tyrrell  has  a theory  to  explain  the  vision  scientifically 
in  terms  of  extrasensory  perception  which  wi 11  be  discussed 
in  the  next  chapter.  The  vision  experiences  of  prophets  are 
numerous.  The  following  examples  are  typical. 

As  a lad  in  the  house  of  the  high  priest,  Eli, 

Samuel  heard  someone  call  his  name.  It  was  night  and  he 
left  his  bed  to  see  what  Eli  desired.  The  old  priest  dis- 
claimed any  knowledge  of  the  call.  The  same  thing  occurred 
again,  and  Eli,  perceiving  the  paranormal  nature  of  the 

15S.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  116. 
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experience,  instructed  Samuel  to  answer,  "S^eak,  Lord,  for 
thy  servant  heareth."  When  the  boy  heard  his  name  the  third 
time  he  answered,  "Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth.'1 
Then  he  heard  the  voice  of  his  G-od  sneaking  to  him  of  the 
coming  -punishment  of  Llifs  family.  This  experience  was 
tantamount  to  Samuel's  call  as  a prophet. 

Lzekiel  begins  his  description  of  his  vision  of  the 

valley  of  dry  bones  by  saying,  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was 

upon  me,  and  carried  me  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  and 

set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  valley  which  was  full  of 

bones."  In  his  vision  the  prophet  is  told  by  Yahweh  to 

prophesy  to  the  bones  that  they  come  to  life.  He  obeyed, 

and  the  bones  began  moving  together,  formed  joints,  were 

clothed  with  flesh,  and  upon  the  prophet's  further  prophecy, 

i fin 

became  alive,  and  were  an  army  of  human  beings.  The 
prophet  then  perceived  the  allegorical  meaning  of  the  vision 
for  his  people,  now  in  captivity,  but  hoping  again  to  be- 
come a nation.  What  possible  explanation  could  account  for 
this  vision,  wholly  unaware  of  a known  objective  event,  will 
be  taken  up  in  the  next  chapter. 

Other  experiences  of  Lzekiel  are  distinctly  descrip- 
tive of  clairvoyance,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  enters 
into  the  experience  as  an  active  participant.  In  one  of 

159.  I Sam.  3. 

160.  jSzek.  37:1-14. 
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these  instances  he  sees  from  Babylon  the  temple  gate  of 

Jerusalem,  and  a groun  of  men  standing  before  the  gate, 

some  of  whom  he  recognizes.  The  prophet  perceived  Yahweh 

telling  him  to  prophesy  unto  these  men.  Ur?  until  this  time 

all  could  have  been  due  to  clairvoyance.  The  prophet  then 

enters  the  scene,  prophesies  to  the  men,  and  one  of  the  men 

1 fi  1 

falls  down  dead. 

Amos  begins  his  vision  by  saying,  "The  Lord  showed 

163 

me  . . ."162  Habakkuk  states;  "the  burden  which  I did  see." 
Micah  initiates  his  prophecy  with,  "The  word  of  the  Lord 
that  came  to  Micah  . . .which  he  saw."^^ 

g.  The  prophet » s after  effects.  The  after  effects 
which  the  prophet  experienced  following  his  psychical  ex- 
periences correspond  to  those  of  modern  psychics.  The  most 
pronounced  after  effect  was  the  feeling  of  certainty.  After 
having  delivered  his  oracle  which  he  had  received  in  a revela- 
tion experience  to  King  Ahab,  Micaiah  placed  his  reputation 
as  a prophet  on  the  fulfillment  of  that  oracle.  He  was  a 
prisoner  at  the  time,  and  his  oracle  was  a prediction  of 
Ahab*s  defeat  in  a battle,  which  probably  meant  he  was 
placing  his  life  on  the  fulfillment  of  his  prophecy.  "If 

161.  Ezek.  11:1-13. 

162.  Amos  3:7. 

163.  Hab.  1:1. 

164.  Micah  1:1. 
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thou  return  at  all  in  peace,"  he  said  to  his  king,  "The 
Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  me  . . . Hearken,  0 people,  every 
one  of  you. "I65 

An  incident  from  the  prophecy  of  Nathan  shows  the 
contrast  between  the  confidence  in  an  oninion  derived  from 
reason,  and  one  received  through  psychical  experience. 

King  David  asked  the  prophet's  advice  on  his  plan  to  build 
a temple.  The  prophet  thought  it  a good  idea  and  told  him 
that  Yahweh  would  be  with  him  in  such  a worthy  venture. 

It  was  the  natural  answer  for  a prophet  of  iahweh  to  give 
to  a question  of  this  nature.  That  night  Nathan  experienced 
the  revelation  that  it  was  not  iahweh's  will  that  David 
build  the  temple.  There  was  no  hesitation  between  his  opin- 
ion from  reason  and  his  conviction  through  revelation,  as 
the  prophet  delivered  his  message  from  Xahweh  which  changed 
the  king’s  plans.166 

In  describing  the  effect  of  his  visionary  experiences 
Ezekiel  uses  such  terms  as,  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong 
upon  me,"16?  and  "The  hand  of  the  Lord  Clod  fell  upon  me^5 
The  intensity  of  the  impressions  received  left  the  prophet 
with  absolute  certainty  that  he  had  perceived  truth.  He 
could  not  doubt  the  reality  of  an  experience  so  vivid  with- 

165.  I Kings  22:28. 

166.  II  Sam.  7:1-17. 

167.  Ezek.  3:14. 

168.  Ibid.,  8:1. 
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out  doubting  his  own  sanity.  His  soundness  of  mind  pre- 
vented the  latter.  With  the  rrorhet  as  well  as  with  the 

modern  psychic,  it  is  not  a question  of  thinking  or  ob- 

lfiQ 

serving,  but  of  knowing.  57 

Another  after  effect  noticed  by  at  least  some  of  the 
pronhets  is  that  of  weakness.  The  psychical  experience  is 
often  so  intense  that  it  depletes  the  prophet's  mental  and 
physical  strength.  Daniel  describes  himself  following  a 
vision  as  having  no  strength  and  complains  that  his 
"comeliness"  is  turned  into  corruption.170  After  another 
vision  he  fainted  and  was  sick  several  days.171  The  mental 
and  physical  debilitation  caused  by  the  intensity  of  Daniel's 
visionary  experiences  resembles  the  headaches  and  fatigue 
which  Cayce  experienced  following  his  most  exhausting 
trances.  So  long  as  Cayce  restricted  his  trances  to  two  a 
day,  he  seemed  to  thrive  on  them  physically  and  mentally. 

If  however  he  exceeded  this  number,  he  became  nervous  and 
fatigued.172 

Another  similarity  of  the  prophets  to  Cayce  is  their 
occasional  remedies  for  physical  healings.  When  Hezekiah 
was  seriously  ill  with  a boil,  Isaiah  directed  that  a lump 

169.  Carrel,  i*ian  the  Unknown,  p.  125. 

170.  Dan.  10:8. 

171.  ibid.,  6:27. 

172.  Sugrue,  There  Is  a Hiver , p.  155. 
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173 

of  figs  be  placed  on  the  sore.  A fig  poultice  is 
similar  to  the  grape  noultice  which  was  a frequent  remedy 
which  Uayce  nronosed  in  his  clairvoyant  trance  state. 

The  most  beneficial  after  effect  of  the  prophet's 
nsychical  experience  was  growth,  intellectually,  emotionally 
and  ethically.  These  are  the  qualities  which  Akhilananda 
states  are  the  real  tests  of  the  objectivity  of  the  nronhetic 
vision.  We  have  already  noted  the  mental  genius  of  Daniel 
as  he  was  nraised  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  subsequent 
responsibility  which  he  filled  in  Babylon.  Also  mentioned 
was  Isaiah’s  reputation  as  a thinker,  and  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  all  the  prophets,  which  capacity  developed  out 
of  the  knowledge  they  received  through  their  experiences 
of  revelation. 

Samuel  predicted  that  ^aul,  coming  under  the  influence 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets,  would  be  turned  into  another 
man.  Though  the  description  is  not  clear  his  implication 
is  that  Saul  would  become  a better  man.  His  prophetic 
experience  would  have  an  ethical  and  emotional  after  effect 
upon  him.  He  would  have  higher  ethical  standards  and  be 
emotionally,  more  mature.  The  genuine  prophetic  experience 
left  the  prophet  ethically  a better  man,  and  emotionally  a 
more  mature  man.  *ihen  the  experience  did  not  have  this  effect, 
or  had  an  opposite  effect,  we  may  suspect  a subconscious, 

173.  Isaiah  20:7. 
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projective  or  fraudulent  causation. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  for  extrasensory  perception 
in  the  prophetic  function  are  the  following: 

1.  That  which  distinguished  the  prophetic  office  from 
that  of  other  religious  functions  was  the  paranormal  ex- 
periencing of  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  the  deity. 

2.  The  prophetic  attitude  toward  his  office  was  the 
ideal  for  a laboratory  subject  in  extrasensory  perception 
experimentation.  He  was  passionate  in  zeal,  confident  of 
his  authority,  assured  of  his  paranormal  powers  and  in 
rapport  with  his  deity  (comparable  to  the  subject-experi- 
menter rapport). 

3.  His  personality  had  the  qualities  naturally  conducive 
to  the  operation  of  extrasensory  perception,  that  is,  it  was 
unaffectable  and  trended  toward  mystical  contemplation. 

4.  The  revelation  experience  which  authenticated  his 
office,  usually  occurred  in  an  atmosphere  which  encouraged 
the  occurrence  of  extrasensory  perception.  It  was  one  with- 
out distraction,  in  the  wilderness,  in  solitude,  at  night. 

The  prophet  had  freedom  of  response  in  a relationship  which 
included  only  himself  and  his  deity,  and  was  without  the 
unnatural  restraints  which  lower  the  efficiency  of  extra- 
sensory perception. 

5.  The  more  descriptive  accounts  of  many  prophetic 
experiences  are  strikingly  suggestive  of  the  extrasensory 
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nercentions  of  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  clairaudience , 
^recognition  and  no stcogni tion. 

6.  X'he  after  effects  of  the  nronhetic  exnerience  had 
the  same  qualities  as  those  which  frequently  follow  the 
snontaneous  extrasensory  exnerience  today.  There  was  the 
feeling  of  certainty  concerning  the  reality  of  what  was 
exnerienced.  There  was  a growth  in  the  nersonality  stature, 
intellectually,  emotionally  and  ethically.  There  was 
frequently  a physical  and  mental  exhaustion. 

7.  In  the  light  of  modern  scientific  knowledge  this 
evidence  would  conclusively  show  that  the  most  reasonable 
hypothesis  to  adort  is  that  the  nronhet  exnerienced  the 
powers  of  extrasensory  nercention  in  varying  degrees  in  his 
function  as  a mediator  for  the  deity  to  his  neople.  What 
is  the  source  of  this  extrasensory  nercention,  as  well  as 

of  the  other  nsychic  exneriences  that  comnosed  the  nronhetic 
function,  will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chanter. 
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CHATTER  VI I 


EXTRASENSORY  PERCEPTION  AND  TEE 
SUPERCONSCIOUS  MIND 

It  is  the  purnose  of  this  charter  to  investigate 
the  sources  both  of  extrasensory  perception  and  of  vision- 
ary experiences.  The  correlations  of  the  previous  chapter 
will  be  used,  together  with  other  known  data  and  related 
phenomena,  to  work  out  a hypothesis  which  will  integrate 
the  conclusions  of  this  study  with  modern  psychology.  The 
task  will  begin  with  a study  of  the  subconscious  mind. 
Following  this,  specialized  groups,  the  scientists,  the 
writers,  the  philosophers,  who  receive  inspiration  for  their 
function,  will  be  investigated.  The  third  section  will  de- 
velop the  proposal  of  the  super conscious  mind  as  the  channel 
of  extrasensory  experiences,  as  well  as  the  other  psychical 
experiences  connected  with  the  prophetic  function.  The 
chapter  will  conclude  with  a correlation  of  super consciou s 
realization  with  mysticism. 

I.  THE  SUBCONSCIOUS  MIND 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  psychical  research  the 
subconscious  mind  has  been  considered  the  region  of  extra- 
sensory perception.  The  term,  subconscious,  was  not  used 
in  the  beginning,  for  it  had  not  yet  been  popularized  by 
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James  and  others.  The  great  pioneer  of  the  subconscious, 
Freud,  called  it  the  "unconscious.”  Myers  called  it  the 
subliminal  mind.  He  thought  of  the  mind  as  having  a 
threshold  or  limen.  Above  this  threshold  occurred  all  the 
consciously  controlled  activities  of  the  mind.  This  was 
the  supraliminal.  Below  the  threshold  were  those  mental 
influences  and  activities  which  functioned  without  conscious 
control.  This  was  the  subliminal.  Barly  experiments  in 
hynnotism  by  Janet  and  Braid  gave  evidence  of  this  sub- 
liminal region  of  the  mind.  These  experiments  showed  that 
the  more  quiescent  the  conscious  mind  becomes,  the  more 
pronounced  are  the  manifestations  of  the  subconscious.! 

This  dependence  upon  the  inactivity  of  the  brain  for  its 
emergence  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  subconscious  is 
not  dependent  on  anatomical  relations.1 2 

Hudson,  writing  in  1910  called  the  subconscious,  the 
subjective  mind,  as  differentiated  from  the  objective  mind 
which  we  now  call  the  conscious  mind.  He  reasoned  that  the 
subconscious  mind  was  more  independent  of  the  objective 
world  than  is  the  conscious  mind,  and  functioned  in  its  own 
little  world  in  the  mind  of  the  subject.  The  conscious  mind 
on  the  other  hand  is  absorbed  in  adapting  to  the  objective 

1.  Hudson,  The  .law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,  p.  47. 

2.  Ibid. , p.  46 . 
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world  of  space,  time,  energy  and  matter.  He  noticed  that 
the  subjective  mind  had  control  of  the  bodily  anatomical 

3 

functions,  and  that  it  was  easily  influenced  by  suggestion. 
Hypnosis  demonstrates  both  of  these  principles,  as  the  sub- 
ject will  experience  various  physical  feelings  upon  suggestion. 

Telepathic  transference  of  a thought  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind,  repressed  or  forgotten  to  the  extent  that 
it  can  not  even  be  recognized  by  the  individual,  has  been 
discussed  previously.  The  subconscious  mind  is  also  capable 
of  perceiving  objects  by  means  of  the  sensory  organs  with- 
out that  perception  being  experienced  by  the  conscious  mind. 

In  this  case  a telepathic  transference  could  take  place 
without  ever  having  been  a part  of  a conscious  mind.* 4 

The  subconscious  mind  has  been  considered  the  store 
house  for  all  mental  activities  not  controlled  by  the  con- 
scious mind.  Through  Freudian  emphasis  these  activities  are 
usually  associated  with  physical  cravings  and  memories.  The 
experiences  of  an  extrasensory  nature  or  of  mystical  ecstasy, 
when  investigated,  have  usually  been  included,  for  want  of 
a better  allocation,  within  the  function  of  the  subconscious 
mind.5  Lyttleton  has  pointed  out  that  the  great  difference 

3".  Ibid". , p.  151. 

4.  Carrington,  Your  Psychic  Towers  and  How  to  Develop 
Them,  p.  38. 

5.  Lyttleton,  Our  Superconscious  Mind,  p.  175. 
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in  the  quality  of  experiences  of  Physical  cravings,  re- 
gressions, and  memories  and  those  of  extrasensory  and 
ecstatic  experience  would  imply  the  functions  of  different 
dimensions  of  the  mind.  The  subconscious  mind  has  been 
made  to  contain  too  many  and  too  diversified  mental  activi- 
ties. It  requires  a division. 

Povah  states  that  the  great  prophets  were  aware  of 
the  necessity  of  this  division,  and  that  they  were  able  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  inspiration  and  the 
"mere  outcroppings”  of  the  subconscious  mind.  He  believes 
that  the  discovery  of  this  differentiation  by  the  prophet 
accounts  for  the  difference  between  the  early  prophets  and 
the  great  prophets.6  povah  should  have  made  this  awareness 
the  distinction  between  the  great  prophet  and  the  mediocre 
prophet,  between  the  honorable  genius  of  religious  revela- 
tion and  the  inferior  visionary,  rather  than  between  the 
early  prophets  and  the  great  prophets.  1 offer  this  criti- 
cism because  1 have  found  that  the  time  when  a prophet 
functioned  had  little  connection  with  his  greatness.  Though 
I respect  the  originality,  sincerity  and  ethical  idealism 
which  characterized  Mohammed's  early  prophecy,  I can  not 
accent  the  validity  of  his  later  prophetic  experiences  be- 
cause of  the  unethical  self-centered  life  to  which  they  gave 

6.  povah,  The  New  Psychology  and  the  Hebrew  prophets. 
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assent,  .because  of  his  desire  to  receive  revelations  to 
substantiate  his  selfish  ambitions,  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
the  majority  of  these  later  revelations  were  either  the 
projections  of  his  subconscious  mind  or  were  deliberate 
deceptions.7 8 9 * *  Though  John  the  Baptist  lived  five  hundred 
years  before  Mohammed,  he  said,  **I  must  decrease,*13  It  is 
my  opinion  that  the  greater  prophet  was  the  earlier.  In  a 
study  of  this  nature  the  prophet* s experience  must  be 
critically  evaluated  and  only  that  which  has  no  apparent 
explanation  in  known  psychological  principles  should  be 
assigned  to  a dimension  of  the  mind  other  than  the  conscious 
and  the  subconscious. 

II.  THE  SUBJECTS  OF  PAR  AN  ORMALLY 
PERCEIVED  KNOWLEDGE 

The  prophets  were  not  the  only  group  who  experienced 
paranormal  guidance  for  their  task.  The  results  of  prince’s 
research  into  the  spontaneous  cases  of  extrasensory  percep- 
tion among  notable  personages  show  that  scientists  have  more 

Q 

psychical  experiences  than  do  clergymen.  This  observation 
agrees  with  the  statement  of  Carrel,  himself  an  outstanding 

7.  Muir,  The  Life  of  Mohammed,  rp.  300-350. 

8.  John  3130. 

9.  W.  F.  Prince,  Noted  Witnesses  for  Psychical 

Research  (Boston:  Boston  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  1928), 

p.  10. 
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biologist,  that  "men  of  science  do  not  know  where  they  are 
going.  They  are  guided  by  chance,  by  subtle  reasoning,  by 
a sort  of  clairvoyance . 

writers  have  frequently  described  their  reception  of 

ideas  from  unaccountable  sources.  In  a personal  letter 

John  Milton  ascribed  the  composition  of  a poem  he  had  written 

to  "a  certain  impelling  faculty.”  He  had  not  previously 

deliberated  on  the  composition,  and  was  unable  to  account 

for  the  creative  impulse,  which  came  to  him  as  he  lay  awake 

in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.1'1'  He  referred  to  another 

of  his  masterpieces  as  composed  through  "devout  prayer  to 

that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all  utterance  and 

knowledge  and  sends  out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallow'd  fire 

12 

of  His  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lip  of  whom  he  pleases.” 
The  description  is  taken  from  the  vision  experience  of 
Isaiah  in  which  he  received  his  prophetic  call.  Upon  his 
complaint  that  he  was  undone,  and  that  he  was  a man  of  un- 
clean lips,  the  seraphim  took  one  of  the  hot  coals  from  off 

the  altar  of  lahweh  with  a pair  of  tongs  and  placed  it  upon 

13 

the  prophet's  lips  as  a symbolic  act  of  his  purification. 

10.  Carrel,  Man  the  Unknown,  n.  23. 

11.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  p.  210. 

12.  S.  p.  Cadman,  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (New  York: 

The  macmillan  Co.,  1933;,  p.  79. 

13.  Isaiah  6. 
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There  is  a marked  correspondence  between  Milton’s 
description  of  poetic  inspiration  and  the  prophet’s 
narration  of  the  reception  of  his  oracle.  The  fact  that 
Milton’s  inspiration  occurred  at  night  while  all  was  dark 
and  quiet  compares  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  prophetic 
revelation  at  night,  the  darkened  atmosphere  of  the  seance, 
and  the  laboratory  observation  that  distraction  hinders 
extrasensory  perception.  In  comparing  his  inspirational 
experience  to  the  revelation  experience  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  the  poet  himself  was  aware  of  the  nature  of  his 
calling  and  experience. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  constantly  aware  of  in- 
vasions of  creative  thought  into  his  consciousness.  He 
ascribed  the  whole  of  his  published  fiction  to  the  activity 

14 

of  " some  brownie,  some  familiar,  some  unseen  collaborator." 

The  poet,  William  Blake,  is  known  for  his  vision 
experiences,  which  often  form  the  content  of  his  poems. 

Foets  often  have  vivid  mind  pictures,  which  in  Blake's  ex- 
perience, became  "exteriorised  visual  impressions. "I5  rtalt 
Whitman  believed  in  a wondrous  something  in  the  human  body, 

"an  intuition  of  the  absolute  balance  in  time  and  space  of 
the  world,  a soul  sight  of  that  divine  clue  that  holds 


14.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit., 

15.  Ibid.,  p.  215. 
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everything  in  controlled  purpose. "I6 

The  philosophers  despite  their  emphasis  on  the 
rational  activity  of  the  mind,  are  not  excluded  from  re- 
ceiving knowledge  in  a paranormal  manner.  SocEates  was 
conscious  of  an  inexplicable  guidance.  He  experienced  from 
his  childhood  "something  divine  and  spiritual  . . .a  sort 

of  voice”  that  came  to  him,  which  always  manifested  its 

. . 17 

guidance  in  a restraining  manner. 

Philo  the  Hebrew  philosopher  of  Alexandria,  in  re- 
lating the  condition  in  which  he  often  constructed  his 
philosophy  describes  what  appears  to  be  a type  of  possession. 
Becoming  very  excited  he  would  lose  consciousness  of  where 
he  was,  the  people  that  were  with  him,  and  of  what  he  was 
saying  or  writing.  In  these  experiences  he  received  a 
"richness  of  interpretation. This  reception  of  knowledge 
through  a possessing  force,  is  identical  to  prophetic 
possession,  and  resembles  the  cruder  forms  of  prophetic 
ecstasy,  though  without  the  violent  agitation  of  ecstatic 
frenzy. 

The  prophets  as  persons  subject  to  paranormal  guidance 
have  been  investigated  in  the  previous  chapters.  The 
prophetic  vision,  commonly  the  mode  of  receiving  this  guidanoe, 
has  the  nature  of  an  impression  from  an  external  source. 

16.  James,  The  Varieties  of  Beligious  Experience , p.84. 

17.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  r.  207. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  196. 
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Tyrrell  the  present  president  of  the  British  society  for 

psychical  Research,  pronoses  the  theory  that  the  nronhetic 

vision  is  the  result  of  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  organs 

* 19 

by  impressions  made  upon  the  prophet  s mind.  The  intense 
impression  of  an  idea  from  extrasensory  sources  unon  the 
prophet's  mind  could  stimulate  the  prophet's  sensory  organs 
so  that  he  actually  saw  the  idea  in  imagery  or  heard  it  in 
words.  The  vision  according  to  this  interpretation  is  not 
a clairvoyant  or  clairaudient  experience,  but  a telepathic 
one,  in  which  the  visual  and  auditory  accompaniment  is  the 
result  of  sensory  stimulation  due  to  the  intensity  of  the 
telepathic  impression.  I like  this  theory  because  it 
utilizes  the  principles  of  parapsychology  and  psychology  to 
explain  an  experience  which  all  too  frequently  has  been 
placed  into  the  category  of  hallucination,  but  which,  be- 
cause of  its  integrating  and  enlightening  quality  clearly 
does  not  belong  there. 

In  his  precognitive  experiences  the  prophet  rara- 
normally  perceived  knowledge  which  transcended  not  only  the 
sensory  apparatus,  but  also  the  temporal  sequence.  The 
source  of  this  knowledge  has  no  apparent  limitations  of 
past,  present  and  future,  when  his  child  was  seriously  ill, 
king  Jeroboam  sent  his  wife  to  the  prophet  Ahijah.  She  was 
to  inquire  of  him  whether  the  child  would  recover.  Recause 


19.  Tyrrell,  Science  and  Psychic  rhenomena,  p.  267. 
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of  the  contention  between  the  prorhet  and  the  king,  she 
disguised  herself  to  prevent  his  knowing  her  identity  or 
that  of  her  child.  As  she  approached  him,  however,  the 
nro^het  was  aware  of  both  her  identity  and  her  mission — 
though  he  was  blind.  He  prophesied  that  as  she  entered  her 
city  on  her  return,  the  child  would  die.  The  record  reports 
that  as  she  stepped  on  the  threshold  of  her  door,  the  child 
died.20 

Another  instance  of  the  prophet’s  transcendence  of 
the  time  sequence  in  his  ^recognitions  is  that  of  Alisha’s 
prediction  concerning  one  of  Israel's  noblemen.  Samaria  had 
been  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  and  its  ponulace  was  starving. 
Alisha  the  prophet  went  to  the  court  of  the  king  and  pre- 
dicted that  on  the  morrow  food  would  be  plentiful.  One  of 
the  lords  of  the  court  scoffed  at  the  prophecy.  Alisha 
warned  the  lord,  "Behold,  thou  shalt  see  it  with  thine  eyes, 
but  shall  not  eat  thereof."  The  Syrian  host,  fearing  an 
attack  by  the  Hittites  abandoned  their  seige  and  left  their 
supplies.  The  abandoned  camp  was  discovered  by  leper  out- 
casts who  reported  it  to  the  city.  As  the  people  went  out 
to  claim  the  spoils,  which  included  much  food,  the  scoffing 
nobleman  was  trampled  to  death  by  the  hunger-crazed  people 
as  he  attempted  to  take  charge  at  the  city  gate.2l 

20.  I Kings  14. 

21.  II  Kings  7. 
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III.  THE  SUPERCONSCIOUS  MIND 

The  evidence  has  pointed  to  the  occurrence  of  human 
experiences  which  are  both  extrasensory  and  extra  temporal 
in  nature.  These  experiences  have  aiany  variations.  They 
have  a unifying  effect  on  the  personality  and  impart  know- 
ledge to  the  mind.  These  experiences  are  not  consciously 
controlled,  and  their  occurrence  has  the  appearance  of  an 
invasion  of  consciousness.  They  are  pronouncedly  dissimilar 
to  the  activities  usually  associated  with  the  subconscious 
mind.  While  those  of  the  subconscious  are  diffuse,  and 
disconnected  in  a free  association,  those  of  the  super- 
conscious are  sharply  in  focus,  as  in  hypnotism,  in  complete 
concentration  on  one  subject  at  a time,  as  all  else  fades 
from  the  mental  stage.  They  appear  to  be  as  far  above  con- 
sciousness in  their  nature  and  in  their  function,  as  those 
activities  normally  associated  with  the  subconscious  mind 
seem  to  be  below  consciousness.  They  point  to  the  future, 
while  the  subconscious  activities  emerge  from  the  past. 

They  are  the  activities  of  a super conscious  mind  in  contrast 

22 

with  those  of  a subconscious  mind.  They  are  the  "higher 
psychic  registrations"  of  which  certain  human  minds  are 
capable. 

22.  Heard,  The  Ascent  of  Humanity,  p.  304. 
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The  surerconscious  mind  is  that  dimension  where 
time  loses  its  significance  and  the  concepts  of  divine 
destiny  and  human  freedom  harmoniously  merge. when  Isaiah 
received  his  visionary  call,  seeing  the  seraphim,  the  altar, 
and  the  coals,  he  was  experiencing  an  activity  of  his  surer- 
conscious  mind.  The  psychical  impact  that  reached  him 
through  his  surerconscious  mind  was  of  such  intensity  that, 
following  Tyrrell’s  theory,  it  stimulated  his  nervous  system, 
particularly  his  sensory  nerves  to  visualize  the  impression. 
Whatever  the  source  of  the  impression  that  resulted  in  the 
vision  that  shaped  his  life,  Isaiah  received  its  impact 
through  his  superconscious  mind.  His  ability  to  perceive 
the  vision  in  all  its  vividness  and  to  understand  its  sym- 
bolism and  meaning  was  a result  of  the  rapport  that  existed 
between  his  super conscious  mind  and  his  conscious  mind.  ^ 

That  which  makes  the  rrorhetfs  reception  of  inspiration  possi- 
ble is  the  development  and  conditioning  of  the  superconscious 
and  conscious  minds,  and  of  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween  them. 

Tennyson,  when  alone,  often  had  super conscious  realiza 
tions  of  ecstasy.  'The  realization  would  occur  following  his 

25.  Garrett,  Telepathy,  in  Search  of  a Lost  faculty, 

p.  137. 

24.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  p.  191. 

25.  Ibid.,  p.  181. 
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preoccupation  with  his  own  individuality.  His  individuality 
began  slowly  to  slip  away,  to  fade  out,  to  dissolve  into  a 

? A 

boundless  or  cosmic  consciousness.  The  realization  was 

clear  and  certain  and  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  the 

poet.  At  that  moment  death  or  cessation  of  individuality 

was  incomprehensible  and  the  loss  of  personality  was  true 

life.  Through  his  superconscious  mind  he  was  experiencing 

a deeper  consciousness  which  he  described  as  ’’not  the 

27 

epirhenomenon,  but  the  root  and  reality  of  all."  His 
superconscious  mind  was  the  entrance  way  into  whatever 
spiritual  region  may  lie  beyond  the  human  personality.  Super- 
conscious experience  made  possible  his  reception  of  spiritual 
truth. 

Kaplan,  who  professes  to  explain  inspiration  and 
revelation  in  terms  of  scientific  knowledge,  describes  these 
experiences  as  "uprushes  of  the  soulfs  contents  into  con- 
sciousness. "28  Though  Kaplan  probably  has  in  mind  the 
thought  of  a super consciousness,  to  describe  it  as  a soul 
differentiated  from  consciousness,  whose  contents,  through 
"intense  mental  excitement"  are  forced  into  consciousness, 
has  little  relationship  to  the  principles  of  scientific 

26.  James,  op.  c it . , p.  374. 

27.  Myers,  "Tennyson  as  prophet,"  Science  and  a 
Future  Life , p.  158. 

23.  Kaplan,  psychology  of  Prophecy,  pp.  112-113. 
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terminology.  If  psychology  allows  the  interpretation  of  a 
subconscious  mind,  to  explain  those  mental  activities  which 
seem  to  ccur  at  a level  below  the  critical  judgment  of  the 
conscious  mind,  by  that  same  principle  it  must  allow  the 
possibility  of  a superconscious  mind  to  explain  those  mental 
activities  which  occur  at  a level  above  the  possibility  of 
a judgment  by  the  conscious  mind,  should  those  activities 
be  shown  to  exist.  It  has  been  the  purpose  of  this  study  to 
show  that  these  activities  do  exist. 

T.  H.  Robinson  states  that  the  point  at  which  "the 
self-revealing  divine  impinges  on  the  human  soul  is  far  be- 
low the  level  of  normal  consciousne ss."^9  What  Robinson 
desires  to  express  could  better  be  stated,  "far  above  the 
level  of  normal  consciousness."  Following  Johnson's  illus- 
tration30 we  can  think  of  the  superconscious  relation  to  the 
conscious  and  subconscious  in  terms  of  an  isosceles  triangle, 
the  construction  of  which  symbolizes  the  relationship  of 
capacity,  position  and  concentration  of  focus  of  the  three 
dimensions  of  the  mind.  The  subconscious,  as  shown  by  the 
base  section  of  the  triangle  is  a vast  mental  dimension  of 
memories  which  have  slipped  below  the  level  of  consciousness  in 
the  process  of  forgetting,  or  have  been  repressed  from  the 

29.  Rowley,  "The  Nature  of  Prophecy  In  the  .night  Of 
Recent  Study,  "Harvard  Theological  review,  p.  31. 

30.  Conversation  with  Paul  E.  Johnson,  Boston 
University,  July,  1947. 
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activities  of  consciousness. 

These  diffuse  and  disconnected 
memory  images  share  this  section 
with  the  natural  urges  of  the 
physical  body  which  often  in- 
fluence conscious  activity  via 
the  subconscious.  The  free  if  not  chaotic  association  of 
the  contents  of  this  base  section  of  the  triangle  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  disconnected  character  of  any  realization 
of  the  subconscious  by  the  conscious,  as  in  the  dream  or  the 
day-dream.  While  both  the  ton  and  base  sections  of  the 
triangle  are  beyond  the  level  of  the  conscious  mind,  they 
are  ornosites  in  every  other  resnect.  jJiach  is  more  distinctly 
related  to  the  conscious  mind,  or  middle  section  of  the 
triangle  than  to  each  other.  The  conscious  mind  is  more 
limited  in  scone  than  the  subconscious,  and  has  a sharper 
focus  of  attention — as  shown  by  its  shape  and  position  in 
the  triangle.  The  activity  of  the  super conscious,  as  shown 
by  the  size  and  share  of  its  section,  is  even  more  limited 
in  scone  and  sharper  in  concentration  than  the  conscious  mind. 
The  apex  of  the  triangle  is  a good  analogy  of  the  pointed 
focus  which  exists  in  sunerconscious  realization.  The  mind 
is  fixed  unon  one  subject,  such  as  God,  and  all  else  is  lost 
in  a blurred  background  in  the  concentration  of  the  moment. 

As  long  as  the  division  lines  remain  ir^jtact , the  activities 
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of  the  subconscious  and  sunercon scious,  though  they  may  be 
continuous,  are  unknown  to  the  conscious  mind.  If  however 
the  lines  are  broken  in  either  division,  the  contents  are 
exposed  to  the  conscious  mind,  and  become  a part  of  conscious 
experience . 

The  development  of  the  sunereonscious  mind  depends  on 
a disciplined  conscious  mind.  The  su^er conscious,  to  be 
experienced,  must  occupy  the  attention  of  the  individual. 

The  sunereonscious  can  be  consciously  directed  only  in  part, 
and  in  order  to  experience  its  activities  the  individual 
must  relax  the  attention  of  his  conscious  mind.  He  must 
also  suppress  the  images  associated  with  things  of  the  past 
that  seek  to  emerge  from  his  subconscious  mind.  When  the 
conscious  mind  is  in  a state  of  relaxed  concentration,  and 
the  subconscious  mind  is  suppressed,  the  stage  is  set  for 
the  entrance  of  sunereonscious  activity,  some  people  seem 
to  have  naturally  these  abilities  which  are  necessary  for 
the  activity  of  the  sunereonscious,  and  often  involuntarily 
assume  the  required  conditions.  Others  have  to  develop  them. 
The  sunereonscious  experience  whether  it  occurs  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily,  can  only  happen  to  a mind  which  is  inte- 
grated and  controlled,  because  a state  of  relaxed  concentra- 
tion is  not  possible  in  an  undisciplined  and  disintegrated 
31 

mind.  This  qualification  is  true  even  in  sunereonscious 


31.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit.,  p.  154. 
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realization  through  dreams.  1‘hough  dreams  are  a universal 
experience,  those  whose  dreams  may  include  the  superconscious 
influence — as  in  Dunne* s experiments — are  those  who  have  the 
degree  of  integration  required  for  thought  control,  those 
who  are  relatively  free  from  obsessive  and  compulsive 
thoughts  and  mental  images. 

Akhilananda  states  that  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  experienced  the  superconscious  have  voluntarily 
developed  this  capacity. while  those  having  higher  super- 
conscious experiences  precede  those  experiences  by  a state 
of  relaxed  concentration  and  suppression  of  the  subconscious 
mind,  there  is  little  evidence  in  the  lives  of  the  majority 
of  the  great  prophets  of  any  voluntary  control  of  the  con- 
scious mind  or  suppression  of  the  subconscious  mind  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  revelation.  i‘hey  often  met  the  condi- 
tions required  for  super consci ous  experience  without  fully 
realizing  the  cause  and  effect  procedure  they  were  following, 
their  constitutional  and  environmental  encouragements  being 
encouraging  factors.  An  investigation  of  their  experiences 
shows  that  many  of  them  had  all  the  aspects  of  a sudden  and 
unexpected  invasion  of  their  consciousness.  Akhilananda * s 
statement  is  no  doubt  based  u^on  Indian  cultivation  of  the 
superconscious,  which  is  a deliberate  controlled  mental 
preparation. 


32.  Ibid.,  p.  175 
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An  individual  having  super conscious  experiences  has 
an  integrated  personality.33  An  outstanding  quality  of  the 
prophets'  personality  was  its  integration.  Disintegration 
is  due  to  serious  conflicts  which  either  cause  or  result 
from  an  exaggerated  self-consciousness,  if  not  self-centered- 
ness.  A relaxed  concentration  is  a condition  not  possible 
under  the  vigilance  of  a mind  that  is  involuntarily  conscious 
of  itself  or  its  problems.  A unified  personality  can, 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  depending  upon  the  individual, 
reduce  the  mind  to  a state  of  passivity.  Though  the  mind 
is  in  a state  of  passivity,  it  is  actively  engaged,  vol- 
untarily or  involuntarily,  in  retaining  its  passivity  and 
in  restraining  the  emergence  of  the  subconscious, 

Ayttleton  offers  the  possibility  that  su^er conscious 
minds  differ  in  quality  even  as  conscious  minds.  ^ Separating 
these  dimensions  of  the  mind  to  this  extent  of  comparison 
may  give  the  impression  that  they  are  separate  entites 
rather  than  different  emphases  and  foci  of  attention.  The 
difference  may  not  be  in  the  quality  of  the  superconscious 
mind,  but  in  the  mind*s  ability  to  receive  superconscious 
activity  into  consciousness.  Those  whose  inspirations  have 
benefited  mankind  have  had  this  highly  developed  super- 
conscious sensitivity  or  pronounced  ability  to  receive 


o3.  Ibid. , p,  87 . 

34.  Lyttleton,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 
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superconscious  knowledge  into  consciousness, 35 

This  differentiation  in  quality  or  ability  may 
partially  account  for  the  apparent  discrimination  in  extra- 
sensory scoring.  That  one  student  can  score  consistently 
high  at  the  Duke  laboratory  and  another  score  consistently 
chance,  may  have  its  explanation  in  an  nIQw  of  the  mind’s 
ability  to  experience  superconscious  activity. 

Griven  a high  quality  of  superconscious  sensitivity, 
an  individual  must  also  possess  an  efficient  conscious  mind 
with  which  to  register  those  superconscious  impressions 
which  have  a value  for  mankind.36  Both  the  conscious  and 
superconscious  minds  must  be  mutually  developed,  in  order 
to  produce  psychical  experiences  like  those  realized  by  the 
great  prophets. 

Supereonscious  experiences  besides  changing  the  in- 
tellectual life  of  the  individual  by  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledge,  may  better  the  quality  of  his  emotional  life.37 
This  intellectual  and  emotional  improvement  is  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  superconscious  realization  which  causes  the  in- 
dividual to  transcend  his  own  individual  consciousness  and  to 
apprehend  the  spiritual  truths  of  life.  It  makes  him  aware  of 
a greater  consciousness,  giving  him  assurance  where  others 

35.  Ibid. , p . 224. 

36.  Ibid. , p.  231. 

37.  Akhilananda,  op.  cit.,  p.  158. 
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doubt  and  Tear.  It  inspires  him  with  the  truth  of  his 
spiritual  nature,  that  love  and  not  hate  is  the  way  of 
security.  An  examination  of  the  superconscious  experiences 
of  the  prophets  and  mystics  shows  that  the  experience  is 
one  of  assurance  that  the  events  in  life  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  divine  providence.  Having  experienced  that  provi- 
dence as  one  in  harmony  with  human  life,  the  prophet  feels 
secure  in  that  providence.  He  perceived  that  since  love  was 
the  divine  pattern  for  living,  it  should  be  the  human  pattern 
also,  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  the  governing  power  of  the 
world,  people  may  have  security  in  making  their  way  of  life 
of  that  same  nature. 

He  only  realizes  the  supereonscious  when  he  sets  aside 

his  own  individuality.  Whenever  he  becomes  aware  of  his 

conscious  person,  his  super conscious  realizati on  ceases,  for 

the  superconscious  realization  is  of  universal,  cosmic  con- 
38 

scious  nature.  Tennyson  wrote  of  this  influx  of  the  super- 
conscious: 

Knowledge  comes  but  wisdom  lingers,  and  I hunger  on  the 
shore 

And  the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and 
more . 

The  great  prophets  of  the  religions  of  the  world  were  evident 
ly  persons  of  superconscious  realization  wiio  received  their 


38.  Heard,  op.  cit. , p.  314. 

39.  Rolfe,  Select  Poems  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson , p.105 
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timeless  and  universal  truths  by  transcending  their  own 
individuality  to  a common  source  which  knows  no  limitations 
of  space  and  time. 

IV.  THE  SUPERCONSCIOUS  MIND  IN  MYSTICISM 

Because  of  the  nature  of  sunerconscious  realization 
it  frequently  results  in  ecstasy.  Its  often  intense  im- 
pressions seem  to  unite  the  individual  with  a limitless  con- 
sciousness, and  produce  in  him  overwhelming  feelings  of  joy. 
Mysticism  may  develop  into  superconscious  ecstasy. 

James  has  listed  four  qualities  of  mysticism,  all  of 
which  connect  mysticism  with  super conscious  experience. 

They  are  inefrability,  noetic  quality,  transciency  and 
passivity.40 

a.  Ineffability.  The  mystic  has  his  greatest  trouble 

in  conveying  what  he  experiences  to  others.  His  impressions 

are  from  an  extrasensory,  extra-temporal  source  and  he  must 

describe  them  in  terms  of  a sense-time  world.  All  that  we 

41 

have  is  a sense-time  translation  of  the  original  experience. 
Tennyson  said  of  his  mystical  experience  of  the  superconscious , 
"I  am  ashamed  of  my  feeble  description.  Have  I not  said  the 
state  is  utterly  beyond  words."42  Super  conscious  experience 

40.  James,  op.  ci t. , pp.  37-72. 

41.  Tyrrell,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 

42.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  375. 
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lacks  a vocabulary  with  which  to  describe  it;  it  is  only 
approximated  in  the  terminology  of  conscious  experience. 

b.  Noetic  quality.  James  states  that  mysticism 
offers  insights  into  truths  not  perceived  by  the  intellect. 
It  is  a means  of  knowing,  hence  of  noetic  quality.  Mystic 
revelations  often  convey  important  knowledge,  and  leave  the 
mystic  convinced  of  their  authority. 43  The  wealth  of  truth 
received  through  the  superconscious  experiences  of  the 
prophets  is  a confirmation  of  James*  statements. 

c.  Transciency.  The  mystical  experience  is  of 
relatively  short  duration.  As  a strongly  impressi oned  dream 
arising  from  the  subconscious  may  awaken  the  individual,  so 
perhaps  the  intensity  of  a superconscious  impression  may  be 
so  great  that  it  will  excite  the  mind  and  so  break  its  con- 
centrated attention.  The  passive  condition  of  the  conscious 
mind,  except  in  sleep,  is  not  a normal  one,  and  because  of 
this  fact  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

d.  passivi ty . The  mystical  contemplation  of  symbols 
and  ideas  arrests  the  activity  of  the  conscious  mind.44  Its 
state  of  relaxed  concentration  opens  the  way  for  the  occur- 
rence of  superconscious  experience. 

43.  ibid.,  p.  37. 

44.  Leuba,  The  Psychology  of  Religious  mysticism. 
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Mysticism  is  found  among  all  cultures.  Its  basic 
pattern  can  be  adapted  to  the  most  diverse  of  philo  son  hies 
and  theologies  that  reserve  a place  for  its  emotional  mo<§§. 
Otto  said  that  mysticism  is  the  same  in  all  places,  cultures 
and  ages.  East  and  west,  north  and  south  lose  their  diff- 
erences in  mystical  experience.46  The  various  thought 
systems  of  the  conscious  mind  are  flexible  enough  to  allow 
descriptions  of  the  superconscious  experience. 

The  interpretations  of  the  experience  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  system  of  belief  to  which  the  mystic 
adheres.  The  particular  description  of  what  he  sees,  hears 
or  feels  depends  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  his  culture. 

The  Christian  mystic  perceives  imagery  of  a Christian  in- 
terpretation; the  xviohammedan  mystic,  imagery  of  moslem 
teachings;  the  yogi,  impressions  colored  by  his  &indu  cul- 
ture. The  mystical  pattern  however  remains  identical  despite 
the  differences  in  description  and  interpretation  which  the 
mystic  offers  for  what  he  saw,  heard  or  felt.  His  conscious 
mind  being  passive,  the  impressions  of  his  superconscious 
mind  enter  his  consciousness  and  activate  his  experience  in 
terms  of  his  particular  beliefs.  Applying  Tyrrell's  theory 
we  could  say  that  the  superconscious  impression  stimulated 
the  sense  organs  to  visualize  their  effect  in  imagery  familiar 

45.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  417. 

46.  Akhilananda , op.  cit.,  r.  168. 
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to  the  mind  of  the  individual.  rtIn  Hinduism,  in  Neoplatonism, 
in  Sufism,  in  Christian  mysticism,  in  whitman ism,  we  find 
the  same  recurring  note,  so  that  there  is  about  mystical 
utterances  an  eternal  unaminity."47  The  recurring  note  is 
not  particularly  the  content,  but  the  fashion  in  which  the 
content  was  perceived. 

The  prophet  and  the  mystic  have  similarities  in  their 
experience.  The  Mohammedan  belief  that  intercourse  with 
the  world  of  angels  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  suppression 
of  the  physical  senses,48  is  a description  of  the  receptive 
mystical  attitude.  The  mystical  formula  was  the  modus 
operand!  of  the  prophet’s  reach  into  the  superconscious. 

Gotama,  founder  of  the  Buddhistic  reform  movement  in  Hinduism, 
spent  six  years  in  study  and  meditation  after  retiring  from 
the  world  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age.  He  attained  uudda- 
hood  or  enlightenment  in  a supreme  moment  of  his  life  when, 
while  sitting  under  the  Bo  tree,  he  received  his  high  degree 
of  insight.  The  solitude  and  meditation  with  the  background 
of  nature  that  led  to  Gotama's  experience  of  enlightenment 
are  again  the  mystical  means  for  experiencing  the  super- 
conscious.49 

47.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  410. 

48.  Guillaume,  op.  cit.,  p.  312. 

49.  T.  W.  Hhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  It  * s Hi  story  and 

Literature  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Bons  1926  , new  edition), 

pp.  104-120. 
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The  reception  of  truths  through  the  mystical  superconscious 
states  means  that  knowledge  is  received  through  the  activity 
of  the  super conscious  mind  as  well  as  through  the  rational 
activities  of  the  conscious  mind.50  Mysticism  is  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  superconscious  activities.  The  difference  be- 
tween prophecy  and  mysticism  chiefly  is  this,  that  while 
the  mystic  seeks  to  unite  with  the  divine  spirit,  the  prophet 
felt  that  the  divine  spirit  had  sought  him,  and  had  entered 
him  to  use  him  as  his  spokesman  to  the  people. 

Like  the  prophets,  the  mystics  are  very  practical 
people.  James  said  of  St.  Ignatius  that  his  mysticism  was 
the  cause  of  his  being  "one  of  the  most  powerfully  practical 
human  engines  that  ever  lived. n5l  Superconscious  knowledge 
is  practical  because  it  contains  the  truths  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Like  the  prophets,  the  mystics  are  also  optimists.52 
Their  superconscious  experience  was  an  ecstasy  which  gave 
them  a joyful  outlook  on  life.  The  content  of  their  super- 
conscious experience  was  a manifestation  of  a larger  con- 
sciousness, which  gave  them  the  conviction  of  absolute 
security.  Their  experiences  led  them  to  believe  they  were 
guided  by  an  inerrant,  powerful,  cosmic  consciousness. 

50.  Guillaume,  op.  cit. , p.  360.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  418. 

51.  James,  op.  cit.,  p.  404. 

52.  Ibid.,  p.  413. 
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The  prophetic  function  has  been  correlated  with  the 
activities  of  the  superconscious  mind.  It  may  be  that  the 
prophets  had  developed  a capacity  which  is  available  to  far 
more  people  than  the  comparatively  few  who  experience  the 
values  of  superconscious  realization.  It  will  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  next  and  concluding  chapter  of  this  study  to 
investigate  the  validity  of  this  possibility.  The  practical 
value  of  a study  of  this  nature  is  the  applications  appropri- 
ated from  the  experiences  of  the  prophets. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


CONCLUSION 
I.  SUMMARY 

The  great  figure  in  the  religious  history  of  the 
peonies  of  antiquity  is  the  prophet.  A study  of  his  person 
and  function  reveals  him  as  a religious  and  mental  genius. 

The  principles  of  psychology  furnish  us  with  the  tools  to 
understand  the  prophetic  function  by  understanding  the 
personality  of  the  prophet. 

1.  psychology  as  such  can  not  clarify  the  entire 
prophetic  function  because  there  is  a pronounced  element  of 
the  paranormal  in  that  function.  Up  until  the  advent  of 
the  science  of  parapsychology  we  either  had  to  leave  this 
element  in  the  realm  of  mystery,  or  explain  it  away  by 
rational  interpretations  and  psychological  principles  which 
did  violence  to  the  primary  sources  of  data.  That  these 
stories  of  paranormal  mental  powers  are  abundant  in  the 
past,  and  that  these  same  powers  are  claimed  for  many  today, 
motivated  scientists  to  test  in  the  laboratory  the  possibility 
of  such  powers.  The  data  from  these  tests  form  the  new 
science  of  parapsychology  whose  principles  can  be  applied  to 
the  paranormal  element  of  the  prophetic  function. 

2.  As  one  particularly  qualified  to  speak  for  the 
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deity  or  deities,  the  prophet  hed  his  representatives 
among  all  ancient  religious  cultures.  He  was  not  always 
called  a prophet,  and  may  even  have  been  associated  in  a 
priestly  manner  with  the  worshin  cultus,  but  he  was  always 
a mediator  for  the  deity,  which  is  the  fundamental  definition 
of  the  prophetic  function.  Though  they  differ  radically, 
magic,  divination  and  prophecy  are  sterns  in  that  order  in 
the  evolutionary  development  of  religious  mediation.  As  an 
advanced  step  was  reached  in  a particular  culture,  the  pre- 
ceding one  became  outmoded,  and  finally  disrespected  and 
outlawed.  Heason  and  reflection  are  attributes  of  prophecy 
in  its  highest  development. 

3.  A major  qualification  of  the  prophet  was  his 
possession  of  paranormal  abilities  in  his  mediation.  Among 
these  abilities  was  the  experiencing  of  revelation  through 
dreams,  visual  and  auditory  impressions,  and  ecstatic 
experiences,  ranging  from  frenzied  possession  to  cultivated 
mysticism.  The  great  prophets  besides  having  mental  abilities 
of  a paranormal  nature,  were  men  of  keen  intellects.  They 
were  students  of  history,  and  authorities  in  social  and 
ethical  living.  Being  astute  observors  of  human  nature  they 
were  practicing  psychologists.  Their  experiences  of  the 
will  of  the  deity,  though  frequently  paranormal  in  nature, 
were  not  typically  pathological.  Their  visionary  experiences 
differed  from  hallucinations  in  that  they  integrated  their 
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personalities  and  improved  their  minds,  while  the  latter 
disintegrates  the  personality  and  impairs  coherent  mentality, 
The  prophet  was  intensely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  God, 

4.  The  prophet  served  a vital  need,  or  his  office 

and  name  would  never  have  survived.  He  gave  his  civilization 
communication  with  the  spiritual  world.  As  a qualified 
mediator  he  exercised  his  normal  and  paranormal  powers  to 
perceive  the  will  of  the  deity,  and  then  proclaimed  that 
will  in  preaching  and  teaching,  in  predicting  the  future  and 
in  working  wonders,  ^is  predictions  of  the  future  were  both 
deductions  from  recognized  moral  principles,  and  raranormally 
perceived  impressions  from  an  external  source.  The  acme  of 
prophecy  was  the  Hebrew  prophet.  He  was  unique,  not  always 
in  method,  but  in  message.  Identifying  himself  with  Yahweh f s 
cause,  though  it  meant  social  ostracism,  he  tested  each  ex- 
perience with  what  he  knew  was  iahweh’s  nature  and  will. 

5.  Jj'rom  the  prophets  of  old  to  the  psychics  of  the 
present  day  there  have  been  claims  for  extrasensory  percep- 
tion. The  prophets  manifested  it  in  mediation  experiences, 
the  poets  have  claimed  it  as  their  inspiration,  others,  in 
their  intimate  human  relationships,  prejudice  and  fear 
resisted  an  investigation  of  "this  phenomenon  until  recent  years, 
extrasensory  perception  was  a nonrational,  nonphysical  per- 
ception, and  hence  disruptive  to  a closed  thought  system 
which  allowed  no  inexplicables,  or  which  consigned  all  such 
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to  the  exclusive  operation  and  observation  of  the  deity. 

When  resistance  was  overcome  and  the  possibility  of  extra- 
sensory perception  was  taken  to  the  laboratory,  science  was 
ready  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  the  ancient  prophet. 

As  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  postcognition  and  precognition 
became  relatively  established  as  scientific  observations, 
the  prophetic  function  was  being  analyzed.  What  was  once 
regarded  as  a supernatural  mystery  is  now  believed  to  be  a 
natural  though  nonphysical  ability  of  the  human  mind — an 
ability  which  may  manifest  itself  involuntarily  or  spon- 
taneously, or  which  could  possibly  be  voluntarily  cultivated 
and  controlled, 

6.  The  occurrences  called  psychical  phenomena,  pre- 
monitions, telepathic  transferences,  predictive  dreams, 
clairvoyant  impressions,  which  are  claimed  by  many  in  every 
age  are  the  occurrences  which  the  laboratory  has  tested  and 
positively  shown  to  exist.  The  personalities,  environmental 
conditions  and  mental  preparation  conducive  to  positive 
results  in  the  laboratory  are  those  which  facilitate  spon- 
taneous psychical  occurrences.  They  are  also  the  conditions 
and  qualifications  which  made  possible  the  paranormal  activity 
of  the  prophetic  function.  The  introspective  accounts  of 
the  subject,  the  experience  itself  and  the  after  effect  of 
the  subject,  in  the  laboratory,  among  the  spontaneous  and 
professional  psychics  in  our  society,  and  with  the  prophets, 
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show  marked  similarities.  Applying  these  principles  of 
parapsychology  and  observations  of  the  spontaneous  psychic 
phenomena  to  the  principles  of  the  prophetic  function,  we 
find  a similarity  so  convincing  that  the  reasonable  con- 
clusion is  that  the  paranormal  element  of  the  prophetic 
function  was  often  a variation  of  what  we  now  call  extra- 
sensory perception. 

7.  The  phenomena  of  extrasensory  perception  as  well 
as  the  more  complicated  visionary  experiences  of  the  prophets, 
and  inspiration  invasions  of  the  poets,  scientists,  artists 
and  philosophers,  are  not  primarily  the  phenomena  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  They  are  opposite  in  character  from  the 
activities  of  the  subconscious,  being  sharply  focused, 
dissociated  with  the  past  and  of  a nonphysical,  supra- 
individual  nature.  They  are  above  consciousness  while  the 
activities  of  the  subconscious  are  below  consciousness. 

They  are  of  superconscious  nature.  It  is  only  reasonable 
from  the  standpoint  of  modern  psychology  to  assume  a super- 
conscious dimension  of  the  mind  to  account  for  these 
phenomena  of  a superconscious  nature,  even  as  we  assume  a 
subconscious  dimension  to  account  for  those  of  a subconscious 
nature.  The  prophet  as  well  as  the  mystic  was  a devotee 
of  the  superconscious  state  of  mind.  They  both  reached  their 
experience  of  God  through  practices,  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
which  cultivated  superconscious  realization. 
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II.  THE  PROPHET* S PURPOSE 

The  prophet's  purpose  was  to  make  known  his  experi- 
ences of  the  divine.  His  was  the  unique  privilege,  he  felt, 
of  having  been  the  recipient  of  the  secrets  of  God.  These 
secrets  had  been  revealed  to  him  for  the  express  purpose 
that  he  mediate  for  God  to  the  people.  He  had  been  called, 
commissioned  by  the  deity  to  speak  for  him.  Having  had  the 
revelation  of  the  wisdom  and  will  of  God,  he  was  to  make 
known  that  wisdom  and  will  in  as  clear  and  convincing 
manner  as  possible.  It  was  his  great  responsibility,  having 
been  given  the  privilege  of  revelation,  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  those  people  under  his  mediation  were  clearly 
aware  of  the  knowledge  and  will  of  God. 

It  was  also  the  prophet’s  purpose  to  demand  obedience 
to  the  divine.  He  rose  above  his  own  individual  conscious- 
ness to  identify  himself  with  a cosmic  consciousness.  He 
became  oblivious  of  his  own  personality  as  he  made  of  his 
life  a mouthpiece  for  the  deity.  As  a champion  for  the 
honor  of  his  God,  the  prophet  pleaded,  exhorted  and  when 
necessary,  demanded  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  which  he 
as  mediator  had  made  known  unto  the  people.  With  the 
judgmental  fervor  which  he  associated  with  his  God,  the 
prophet  could  denounce  disobedience  and  threaten  punishment. 
With  the  compassion  which  he  had  described  as  the  nature  of 
his  God,  he  could  plead  for  repentance  and  promise  the  divine 
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blessings  which  obedience  would  bring. 

He  demanded  obedience  to  the  divine  will  with 
passionate  sincerity.  He  knew  no  compromise.  He  never 
flinched  at  hardship.  Following  the  straight  course  of 
mediator,  he  fulfilled  his  task  without  concern  for  his  own 
person  or  regard  for  the  consequences.  Wherever  he  saw  the 
will  of  his  God  being  disobeyed,  there  he  raised  his  rrotest- 
immediately,  clearly  and  unequivocally. 

III.  THE  PROPHET* S PSYCHICAL  ABILITY 

The  prophets  had  psychical  experiences.  These  ex- 
periences qualified  him  for  through  them  he  received  revela- 
tion of  the  presence,  wisdom,  knowledge  and  will  of  God. 

These  were  his  experiences  of  the  superconscious.  The  im- 
pressions from  this  source  constituted  his  inspiration.  The 
extrasensory,  extra- temp  oral  nature  of  these  experiences 
were  evidence  to  him  that  he  was  equipped  with  paranormal 
powers.  The  paranormal  nature  of  his  cognitions  assured  him 
that  he  had  contacted  the  divine.  The  superconscious  quality 
of  these  experiences  left  the  prophet  with  the  feeling  of 
certainty  that  he  had  perceived  a revelation  from  God. 

The  prophet*s  psychical  abilities  were  a sanction  to 
his  office.  These  abilities  were  his  culture’s  credentials 
for  one  in  contact  with  the  supernatural.  His  possession  of 
perception,  extrasensory  and  extra- temporary , 7/as  the  proof 
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that  he  was  in  league  with  divine  powers.  When  his  author- 
ity was  challenged,  he  rointed  to  his  possession  of  para- 
normal powers  as  his  qualifications  of  a genuine  prophet. 

When  he  predicted  a coming  event,  the  occurrence  of  that 
event  was  the  evidence  of  his  authority.  His  psychical 
powers  formed  a major  portion  of  the  prophet1 s authority 
for  his  office,  both  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  that  of  his 
society. 


IV.  THE  PROPHET'S  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
SPIRITUAL  LAW 

The  prophet  was  a student  of  history.  He  knew  the 
past,  not  necessarily  in  terms  of  dates  and  names,  but  in 
terms  of  right  and  wrong.  He  observed  that  when  the  nations 
of  the  world  followed  what  was  right,  peace,  happiness  and 
good  will  prevailed.  When  they  lived  contrary  to  these 
principles,  there  was  strife,  bloodshed,  wars  and  slavery. 

He  was  an  alert  observer  of  human  behavior.  He 
knew  by  experience  that  when  an  individual  or  a group  lived 
in  harmony  with  the  way  of  life  he  identified  with  God's 
will,  they  would  be  rewarded  in  cultural  progress,  friendly 
relationships,  and  strength  of  character. 

His  observations  from  history  and  human  relations 
were  reasonable  arguments  that  there  was  an  ethical  law,  a 
moral  order  in  the  world.  When  he  saw  his  people  breaking 
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this  law,  he  knew  that  they  would  have  to  nay  the  penalty. 

It  was  a cause  and  effect  relationship  he  had  never  seen  to 
fail,  nihen  micah  knew  that  the  people  of  Israel  were  living 
contrary  to  the  moral  law,  the  will  of  lahweh,  .ueslie  has 
him  say,  "Yahweh,  moral  being  that  he  is  could  do  only  one 
thing  to  his  people,"^  or  as  Hamilton  sums  up  Jeremiah’s 
warnings,  "God  must  punish  because  uod  is  just."  The 
prophet  promised  blessing  or  punishment  to  the  individual, 
the  community,  the  city,  the  nation,  the  world,  on  the 
rational  authority  of  the  cause  and  effect  of  the  principles 
of  the  moral  law.  These  reasoned  inferences  from  the 
prophet's  acute  observation  of  the  laws  of  the  human  spirit 
were  functions  of  his  normal  psychological  powers.  These, 
together  with  his  paranormal  psychological  abilities  con- 
stitute the  prophet's  authority  for  his  office,  furnishing 
him  with  mystical  and  immediate  experiences  of  the  presence 
and  will  of  God. 

Because  he  understood  these  laws  of  the  human  spirit, 
and  because  he  had  a keen  intellect  with  which  to  interpret 
them,  the  prophet  was  an  analyst  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
Though  he  prophesied  in  the  prosperous  and  peaceful  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II  Amos  foresaw  troubled  days  ahead  because  the 

1.  Leslie,  The  Prophets  Tell  The ir  ^wn  Story,  p.  101. 

2.  Hamilton,  The  Prophets  of  Israel , p.  111. 
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nation  had  grown  morally  weak  in  its  prosperity,  had  be- 
come insensitive  to  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  the  value 

3 

of  the  human  soul,  and  abuses  of  justice.  The  people  of 
Jeremiah's  day  were  guilty  of  many  violations  of  the  spiritual 
law.  Yet  their  leaders  tried  to  gloss  over  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  by  saying  all  was  well.  "They  have  healed 
also  the  hurt  of  the  daughter  of  my  ^eople  slightly,  saying, 
Peace,  peace;  when  there  is  no  peace."3 4 5  But  the  prophet  was 
a careful  observer  of  causal  relations.  His  people  would 
suffer  ill  effects  for  their  violations.  The  "fruit”  of 
their  activity  would  be  their  punishment.  "Hear  0 earth: 
behold  I will  bring  evil  upon  this  people,  even  the  fruit 
of  their  thoughts,  because  they  have  not  hearKened  unto  my 
words,  nor  to  my  law,  but  rejected  it. "5  Amos  expresses  the 
same  causal  relationship  in  the  positive.  "Seek  good,  and 
not  evil,  that  ye  may  live."6 

The  prophet's  understanding  of  cause  and  effect  in 
human  relations  made  him  aware  of  the  spiritual  meaning  of 
economic  and  political  events.  Any  economy  in  which  the 
rich  became  richer  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  was  doomed  to 
destruction  by  the  judgment  of  Yahweh.7  When  political 

3 . Amo  s 2 . 

4.  Jere.  6:14. 

5.  Ibid.,  6:19. 

6.  Amos  5:14. 

7.  Isaiah  3.  Amos  4. 
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alliances  were  made  with  other  nations  solely  for  the  cause 
of  protection  regardless  of  the  integrity  of  those  nations, 
the  prophet  was  aware  that  all  such  alliances  would  in  the 
end  come  to  naught. 

Woe  to  them  that  go  down  to  Sgypt  for  help;  and  stay 
on  horses,  and  trust  in  chariots,  because  they  are 
many;  and  in  horsemen,  because  they  are  strong  . . . 
how  the  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  Uod;  and  their 
horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit. 8 

His  belief  in  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit  led 
the  prophet  to  protest  vehemently  against  any  abuse  of 
basic  human  values,  either  by  individuals  or  by  society. 

The  prophet  Joel  charges,  "They  have  cast  lots  for  my 
people;  and  have  given  a boy  for  an  harlot,  and  sold  a girl 
for  wine,  that  they  might  drink."  breaking  for  lahweh  he 
promises  these  offenders,  "Swiftly  and  speedily  will  I re- 
turn your  recomrence  on  your  own  head.”8 9 10  That  "they  sold 
the  righteous  for  silver  and  the  poor  for  a pair  of  shoes," 
was  evidence  for  Amos  of  the  perversion  of  his  people’s 
scale  of  values,  and  warrant  for  his  warning,  "I  will  not 
turn  away  the  punishment  thereof."^0 

The  prophet  responded  emotionally  to  human  needs. 
Violations  of  the  moral  law  caused  human  suffering,  and  when 
the  afflicted  suffered  because  of  the  iniquities  of  others, 

8.  Isaiah  31:1,3. 

9.  Joel  3:3. 

10.  Amos  2:6. 
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the  prophet  passionately  raised  his  voice  in  their  behalf. 

Micah  nrotests  against  violence  and  injustice. 

«iioe  to  them  that  devise  iniquity  . . . They  covet 
fields,  and  take  them  by  violence;  and  houses,  and 
take  them  away;  so  they  oppress  a man  and  his 
house,  even  a man  and  his  heritage.il 

Isaiah  defends  the  poor  by  warning  their  owressors, 

The  Lord  will  enter  into  judgment  with  the  ancients 
of  his  people,  and  the  princes  thereof:  for  ye 

have  eaten  up  the  vineyard;  the  spoil  of  the  poor 
is  in  your  houses,  what  mean  ye  that  ye  beat  my 
people  to  pieces,  and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor, 
saith  the  Lord  (iod  of  hosts. 12 

Though  he  protested  the  violation  of  spiritual  law 
with  intense  emotion,  the  prophet's  use  of  reason  was  ex- 
ceedingly active  in  his  protest.  He  tried  to  meet  all 
arguments  to  his  protests,  have  his  messages  well  documented 
with  specific  violations,  and  show  the  folly  of  a way  of 
living  in  contradiction  to  the  will  of  the  deity.  In  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi  are  several  question  and  answer  dialogues, 
all  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  as  though  he  were  anticipating 
the  defense  of  those  he  was  rebuking,  and  were  meeting  it 
with  counter  argument.  "Will  a man  rob  Lod?  Yet  ye  have 
robbed  me.  .out  ye  say.  Wherein  have  we  robbed  thee?  In 
tithes  and  offerings. ”13  m the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  there  is 
an  elaborately  developed  argument  to  show  the  grandeur  of 


11.  Micah  2:1-2. 

12.  Isaiah  3:14-15 

13.  i*ial.  3:8-9. 
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Yahweh  as  contrasted  with  the  obvious  impotence  of  an  idol 

which  was  the  product  of  craftsmen,  appealing  to  logic  to 

convince  his  people  to  turn  from  idols  and  follow  iahweh. 

Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a measure,  and 
weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  hills  in 
a balance?  . . . To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  ood? 
or  what  likeness  will  ye  compare  unto  him?  . . . 

He  that  is  so  impoverished  that  he  hath  no  obla- 
tion choose th  a tree  that  will  not  rot;  he  seeketh 
unto  him  a cunning  workman  to  prepare  a graven 
image,  that  shall  not  be  moved.14 

xHolscher  believes  that  the  prophetic  experience  was 

often  precipitated  by  an  actual  perception.  The  prophet 

would  witness  some  particular  object  or  activity,  and  the 

impression  of  this  perception  would  initiate  a revelation 

experience  of  the  will  of  the  deity. ^ The  basket  of  summer 

fruit  which  Amos  saw  that  led  to  a prophetic  oracle  could 

have  been  an  actual  perception.  Jeremiah  witnessed  two 

baskets  of  figs  being  set  before  the  temple,  the  one  with 

good  figs,  the  other  with  rotten  figs,  jp’rom  this  possible 

actual  perception  the  prophet  experienced  the  word  of  Yahweh 

17 

based  on  an  analogy  with  what  had  been  perceived. 

Because  he  was  the  mediator  between  God  and  his 
people,  much  of  the  prophetic  function  was  an  interpersonal 


14.  Isaiah  40:12-20. 

15.  Holscher,  Die  Propheten , p.  45. 

16.  Amos  8:1-3. 

17.  Jere.  24. 
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relationship.  The  prophet  addressed  individuals,  groups, 
his  nation  and  the  world  in  his  capacity.  His  use  of 
interpersonal  relationships  was  frequently  with  the  national 
or  religious  leaders  as  counselor  and  as  judge. •Ls  By  the 
dynamic  character  of  his  activity,  whether  by  voice  or 
symbolic  act,  he  greatly  influenced  the  masses. 

As  a social  experimenter  he  used  action  research  in 
seeding  for  ways  to  reform  his  society  and  inspire  its 
spiritual  growth  by  obedience  to  spiritual  law.  This  em- 
phasis on  action  is  shown  by  the  prophet’s  demand  that  his 
opponents  do  something  to  show  whether  they  are  correct. 

’’Show  the  things  that  are  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  know 
that  ye  are  gods:  yea,  do  good,  or  do  evil,  that  we  may  be 
dismayed,  and  behold  it  together. ”13  The  great  prophets  did 
not  hesitate  to  state  their  position  on  affairs  of  church, 
state  and  personal  conduct,  or  to  make  bold  predictions,  or 
to  make  use  of  drastic  symbolic  acts  and  signs — all  in  their 
zeal  to  proclaim  the  spiritual  law. 

Y.  THE  PROPHET’S  CONTRIBUTION 

The  prophets  have  left  their  posterity  a heritage  of 
religious  and  ethical  truths.  The  "plummet  line  of  righteous- 
ness” with  which  they  tested  the  value  of  every  doctrine  and 

18.  Jere.  28.  I Kings  21.  Isaiah  37. 

19.  Isaiah  41:23. 
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practice  is  a principle  basic  to  a moral  world,  with  this 
plummet  line  of  righteousness  the  prophets  formulated  the 
science  of  the  ideal  human  character.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  this  science,  developed  from  the  sovereignty 
of  righteousness,  focuses  human  character  around  interests 
other  than  those  of  a self-centered  nature.  The  principles 
of  this  science  direct  the  individual  to  humble  his  ego  be- 
fore a greater  consciousness,  and  center  his  efforts  on  the 
welfare  of  his  fellowmen.  The  prophets  believed  in  a pur- 
posive design  in  the  world.  The  principles  they  advocated 
were  those  they  interpreted  as  the  major  characteristics  of 
this  design. 

The  principle  of  "mercy  and  not  sacrifice’1  was 
foundational  to  the  prophet's  conception  of  true  religion. 

It  entailed  the  irreversibility  of  the  means  and  the  ends— 
of  instrumental  values  and  intrinsic  values.  So  long  as  the 
sacrifice  or  any  other  function  of  religious  worship  was  used 
as  a means  to  strengthen  the  relationship  between  an  individual 
and  his  God,  it  was  serving  its  purpose  as  an  instrumental 
value,  but  when  the  intimate  relationship  was  neglected  and 
the  sacrifice  itself  became  synorynous  with  religion  and  the 
religious  life,  it  had  usurped  the  position  of  an  intrinsic 
value,  which  was  counter  to  the  design  of  a moral  world. 
Symbolic  acts  could  never  substitute  for  ethical  living. 

The  principle  of  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  was  the 
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principle  that  religious  cultus  could  only  assist,  never 
substitute  for,  religious  living.  The  essence  of  religious 
living  was  service  to  God  and  man,  motivated  by  love  for 
God  and  man.  The  prophets  proclaimed  the  supremacy  of  love. 

A God  of  love  and  righteousness  had  created  the  universe  and 
only  individual's  of  his  creation  who  lived  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  righteousness  were  living  in  line  with  the 
creative,  moral  design. 

VI.  CULTIVATING  THE  PROPHETIC  SPIRIT 

The  value  of  a study  of  the  psychology  of  religious 
prophecy  is  instrumental  to  human  values,  and  must  also 
follow  the  principle  of  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.  That,  in 
the  prophetic  experience  which  made  the  prophet  a religious 
giant  should  have  its  applications  for  those  of  the  present 
day  who  desire  the  conviction  and  certainty  that  the  prophets 
had  concerning  a greater  consciousness,  a cosmic  purpose, 
and  eternal  personal  security. 

The  essence  of  the  prophetic  experience  was  experi- 
encing the  divine.  The  prophet*s  psychical  powers  were 
meaningless  to  him,  his  society  and  his  posterity,  unless 
they  were  used  for  this  purpose.  Akhilananda  states  that 
the  objects  of  meditation  that  produce  psychical  experiences 
determine  the  nature  of  those  experiences.  He  believes  that 
powers  of  an  extrasensory  and  psychokine tic  nature  can  be 
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developed  by  concentrating  on  material  objects.  This 
direction  of  these  mental  activities  eventuates  in  inferior 
qualities  of  r>er sonali ty,  and  the  practice  itself  has  no 
ultimate  integrating  effect  on  that  personality.  Concen- 
trating upon  an  aspect  of  the  divine  brings  realization  which 
yields  the  remarkable  results  evidenced  in  the  lives  of  the 
prophets.2*^  The  Indian  Bwami  describes  these  superconscious 
realizations  as  those  which  are  the  experiences  of  the 
presence  of  God  or  of  certain  conscious  aspects  of  God,  and 
those  which  are  the  experience  of  the  "Absolute  in  its 
integral  unity."  The  former  of  these  experiences  is  dual 
in  nature,  while  the  latter  transcends  the  personality  of 
the  mystic  and  is  a complete  uniting  with  the  cosmic  con- 
sciousne  ss.2^* 

Brother  Lawrence,  the  trench  Christian  mystic  of 
medieval  times  said,  "I  can  not  imagine  how  a religious  per- 
son can  live  satisfied  without  the  practice  of  the  presence 
of  God."22  The  prophets  in  their  experience  were  "practicing 
the  presence  of  God."  Their  prophetic  experience  did  not 
exclude  a practical  life.  They  followed  the  vigorous  schedule 
of  an  active  every  day  life.  Their  superconscious  realiza- 
tions were  applicable  to  practical  living,  and  would  have 

20.  Akhilananda,  Hindu  psychology,  p.  111. 

21.  Ibid.,  pp.  163-164. 

22.  Brother  j-awrence,  The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of 

God  (New  lork:  Fleming  H.  tfevell  Co.,  1895).  p.  32. 
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both  lost  their  meaning  and  suffered  violation  of  their 
purpose,  if  tney  had  not  been  applied  to  every  day  life. 

To  the  pronhet,  experiencing  the  divine  presence  was  a way 
of  practical  devotion  to  religious  growth  and  service. 

T'rom  these  observations  we  can  deduce  principles  of 
application  in  developing  the  prophetic  spirit.  To  cultivate 
superconscious  realization  and  to  apply  the  content  of  the 
realization  to  the  happenings  of  practical  living  is  the 
essential  principle  in  developing  the  prophetic  spirit. 

Cultivating  superconscious  realization  is  not  limited 
to  certain  people  with  capacities  for  psychical  powers. 

The  humblest  mind,  says  -*-yttleton,  can  attain  superconscious 
knowledge  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prophets.23  I believe 
this  assertion  is  an  over-statement,  as  constitutional 
capacities  are  evidently  a factor  in  superconscious  experi- 
ences of  the  intensity  realized  by  the  prophets.  Super- 
conscious realization  is  not  necessarily  the  revelation  ex- 
perience. The  realization  of  the  presence  of  the  divine  as 
an  impression  on  the  consciousness  is  evidence  of  the  activity 
of  the  super  conscious.  The  experience  of  the  superconscious 
occurs  when  the  "activity"  of  the  conscious  mind  is  one  of 
passivity,  and  the  images  and  associations  of  the  past  in  the 
subconscious  are  not  emerging  into  consciousness.  These 


23.  Lyttleton,  Our  Superconscious  Mind,  p.  193 
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distinctions  in  mental  dimensions  should  not  be  confused 
with  exclusive  divisions  of  the  mind,  but  should  serve  only 
to  identify  the  activities  of  the  mind.  To  experience  the 
superconscious  we  need  to  assume  these  conditions  which 
favor  its  occurrence.  As  Murphy  has  observed  that  the 
emergence  of  psi  activities  occur  when  the  involuntary  mo- 
tivating forces  become  increasingly  preoccupied  with  things 

24 

dissociated  from  the  immediately  surrounding  world,  ' so 
we  experience  the  superconscious  when  we  relax  our  minds  in 
concentration  upon  images  or  thoughts  associated  with  the 
superconscious  world. 

There  are  different  methods  of  concentrating  upon  the 
super  conscious  sphere,  meditation  upon  some  quality  in  the 
nature  of  ^od,  or  imagery  suggestive  of  the  deity,  or  upon 
principles  of  divine  wisdom,  or  directions  associated  with 
the  divine  will,  prepare  the  mind  for  experiences  of  the 
divine  presence.  Mental  concentration  on  principles  of 
spiritual  knowledge  or  regulated  periods  of  devotional  prac- 
tices can  have  the  same  preparatory  influence  on  the  mind. 

The  application  of  these  various  methods  for  conditioning  the 
mind  for  super conscious  realization  depends  on  the  nature  of 
each  individual.  Some  are  more  adapted  to  the  mental  posture 
of  meditation,  others  to  mental  activities  in  concentrated 
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study,  and  still  others  to  devotional  practices  such  as 
prayers  and  prepared  services  of  worship.^5  In  all  cases 
there  is  concentration  of  thought  u^oh  suprasensory  values, 
and  the  result  will  be  a super conscious  realization  or  ex- 
perience of  those  values. 

In  all  such  preparatory  suprasensory  concentration 
the  individual  consciousness  must  orient  itself  to  a higher 
or  supreme  consciousness.  We  can  not  retain  consciousness 
of  our  individuality,  our  own  personality,  as  a focal  point 
of  interest,  and  have  superconscious  realization.  That 
which  occupies  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  solar  system 
of  thought  in  an  individual,  determines  his  possibilities 
of  superconscious  experience.  If  the  individual  himself  is 
the  consciousness  about  which  all  other  consciousnesses 
revolve,  he  precludes  the  possibility  of  ever  experiencing 
his  superconscious  mind.  The  field  of  consciousness  to  which 
the  superconscious  refers  is  so  incompatible  with  a self- 
centered  individuality  that  it  can  never  "come  and  present 
itself  to  that  insulated  point  of  consciousness, rt  as  long 

Off 

as  this  armor  of  self-consciousness  obstructs  its  entrance. 
The  superconscious  realization  of  the  prophets  was  occasioned 
by  their  forgetting  their  own  importance,  and  becoming  ab- 
sorbed in  the  importance  of  the  divine.  To  cultivate  surer- 

25.  Akhilananda , op.  cit.,  r.  188. 

26.  Heard,  The  Ascent  of  Humanity,  p.  314. 
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conscious  realization  we  must  place  divine  consciousness 
at  the  center  of  our  personal  universe  of  interests.  The 
cosmic  consciousness  must  he  the  sun  in  the  solar  system 
of  our  thoughts  and  values.  In  the  words  of  Him  who  was  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets;  "Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall 
lose  it;  hut  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and 
the  gospel1 s,  the  same  shall  find  it."27  To  he  self-centered 
is  to  die;  to  be  Cod-centered  is  to  live. 

VII.  CONCLUSION 

1.  The  prophet  is  a mental  and  religious  genius.  ‘The 
principles  of  psychology  aid  our  understanding  of  him. 

2 . There  is  in  the  prophetic  function  a paranormal 
element.  The  principles  of  the  new  science,  parapsychology, 
aid  our  understanding  of  this  aspect  of  prophecy. 

3.  The  description  of  prophecy  varies  with  culture  and 
time.  In  all  phases  of  his  development  however,  the  prophet 
is  distinguished  as  a mediator  for  the  deity  to  the  peorle. 

4.  The  prophet  had  both  normal  and  paranormal  psychological 
powers  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  qualify  him  both  to  function 
and  be  respected  as  a prophet  of  the  deity. 

5.  The  prophetic  office  was  one  of  preaching,  teaching, 
predicting  the  will  of  the  deity,  and  working  wonders  in  the 
name  of  the  deity. 

6.  More  primitive  cultures  believed  that  the  divine 


27.  Mark  8:35. 
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spirit  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  to  the  extent 
that  the  personality  of  the  prophet  was  overruled  and  over- 
powered. Others  further  advanced  thought  the  divine  spirit 
communicated  his  will  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet. 

7.  Regardless  of  the  interpretation  of  the  prophet’s 
revelation  and  inspiration  the  element  of  ecstasy,  frenzied 
or  mystical,  was  usually  a factor  in  the  prophet’s  experience 
of  the  presence  of  the  deity  and  his  knowledge  of  the  will 

of  the  deity. 

8.  The  prophet  functioned  through  normal  psychological 
pov/ers  as  reasoned  inferences  from  an  acute  understanding  of 
spiritual  law,  human  nature,  history,  social  and  causal  re- 
lationships. He  was  emotionally  sensitive  to  human  need 
and  a passionate  champion  of  human  justice. 

9.  The  possibility  of  extrasensory  perception  has  been 
tested  by  laboratory  scientists  with  the  data  being  pre- 
dominantly positive. 

10.  The  similarity  between  the  laboratory  experiences 
with  extrasensory  perception,  the  spontaneous  psychic  ex- 
perience and  the  paranormal  element  of  the  prophetic  function 
is  pronounced. 

11.  The  correlations  in  attitude,  personality,  working 
conditions,  description  of  experience,  and  after  effects  of 
the  prophet,  the  spontaneous  psychic  of  today  and  the  labora- 
tory subject  in  extrasensory  perception  are  so  convincing 
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that  they  make  extrasensory  perception  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  paranormal  element  of  the  prophetic 
function. 

12.  The  extrasensory  experiences  function  through  the 
super  conscious  dimension  of  the  mind. 

13.  The  superconscious  experience  is  above  the  critical 
judgment  of  the  conscious  mind,  occurring  when  sense  per- 
ceptions of  the  material  world,  active  alertness  of  the  con 
scious  mind  and  memory  associations  of  the  past  have  faded 
from  the  focus  and  attention  of  mental  activity. 

14.  Super conscious  realization  may  have  an  integrating 
effect  on  the  personality  and  may  leave  it  with  a better 
understanding  of  the  higher  values  of  human  life. 


. 
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ABSTRACT 


The  prophets  of  the  religious  cultures  of  the  world 
have  created  an  office  outstanding  for  its  unique  character 
and  its  revolutionary  accomplishments.  Their  personalities, 
abilities,  experiences  and  activities  have  created  religious 
history.  Because  of  its  unusual  character,  religious  prophecy 
offers  a challenge  to  all  who  would  understand  more  fully 
the  workings  of  the  human  mind.  The  problem  of  this 
dissertation  is  to  determine  whether  psychology  can  enlarge 
our  understanding  of  the  function  of  prophecy,  both  in  its 
relation  to  the  prophet  and  in  its  effect  on  the  prophet’s 
people . 

It  aids  our  understanding  of  the  prophet  and  his 
activity  if  we  study  his  origin  in  the  cultures  of  antiquity. 
Though  they  differ  radically,  magic,  divination  and  prophecy 
are  steps  in  that  order  in  the  evolutionary  development  of 
religious  mediation.  More  primitive  cultures  believed  that 
the  divine  spirit  possessed  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  to  the 
extent  that  the  personality  of  the  prophet  was  overruled  and 
overpowered.  More  advanced  cultures  believed  the  divine 
spirit  communicated  his  will  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet.  As 
an  advanced  stage  was  reached  in  a particular  culture,  the 
preceding  one  became  outmoded,  and  finally  disrespected  and 
outlawed.  Reason  and  reflection  are  attributes  of  prophecy 
in  its  highest  development. 
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The  nature  of  the  prophet  was  particularly  fitted 
for  his  office.  His  gifts  which  developed  through  his 
cultural  encouragement  distinguished  him  from  the  ordinary 
religious  individual.  Though  the  personality  of  the  prophet 
was  widely  divergent  among  the  representatives  of  the  office, 
it  had  specific  and  basic  qualities  which  stimulated  the 
prophetic  function.  A pronounced  element  of  the  paranormal 
is  associated  with  that  function.  The  prophet  often  had 
revelation  experiences  through  dreams,  visual  and  auditory 
impressions,  and  visions.  Regardless  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  prophet* s revelation  and  inspiration,  ecstasy, 
frenzied  or  mystical,  was  usually  a factor  in  his  experience 
of  the  presence  of  the  deity  and  his  knowledge  of  the  will 
of  the  deity.  Frenzied  ecstasy  was  associated  more  with 
primitive  cultures  as  an  evidence  of  possession,  while 
mystical  ecstasy  was  usually  the  manner  in  which  the  prophets 
of  more  advanced  cultures  received  their  revelation.  The 
prophet  was  intensely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  G-od. 

The  great  prophets  were  men  of  keen  intellects. 

Students  of  history,  authorities  in  social  and  ethical  living, 
astute  observers  of  human  nature,  they  were  practicing 
psychologists.  The  prophet's  intellectual  genius  was  matched 
by  his  poetic  abilities.  It  was  these  normal  psychological 
powers  together  with  his  paranormal  abilities  in  receiving 
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revelation  that  qualified  him  for  his  task,  both  in  his 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  his  people.  The  soundness  of 
his  mind  was  not  impaired  by  his  visionary  experiences. 

These  were  not  typically  pathological  and  differed  from 
hallucinations  in  that  they  integrated  his  personality, 
added  to  his  knowledge  and  improved  his  mind,  while  hallu- 
cinations disintegrate  the  personality  and  injure  coherent 
mentality. 

The  prophet  served  a vital  need,  or  his  office  would 
never  have  survived.  He  gave  his  civilization  mediation, 
communication,  from  the  spiritual  world.  Though  he  may  not 
always  have  been  called  a prophet,  and  though  he  may  even 
at  times  have  been  associated  in  a priestly  manner  with  the 
worship  cultus,  the  prophet  was  distinguished  in  all  cultures 
by  his  function  as  an  authoritative  mediator  for  the  deity  to 
the  people.  He  was  the  spokesman  for  God.  His  inspiration 
was  his  modus  operand!  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  deity. 

He  saw  his  task  as  interpreting  the  will  of  God  by 
preaching,  teaching,  and  counseling  the  people  in  practical 
steps  of  religious  and  ethical  progress.  He  foresaw  future 
events  and  warned  the  people  how  to  prepare  for  them.  His 
predictions  of  the  future  were  deductions  both  from  recognized 
moral  principles  and  paranormal  revelations,  when  they  were 
products  of  normal  psychological  powers  the  predictions  were 
often  conditional,  reasoned  inferences  from  the  prophet’s  acute 
understanding  of  spiritual  law,  human  nature,  history, 
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and  social  and  causal  relationships.  They  were  dependent 
upon  possible  changing  conditions  due  to  the  cause  and 
effect  relationship  inherent  in  spiritual  or  moral  lav/. 

Due  to  his  paranormal  psychological  powers  the  predictions 
were  often  unconditional,  as  he  precognitively  perceived  an 
event  of  the  future.  Not  that  the  conditional  would  be  over- 
ruled in  the  prediction,  but  that  the  conditions  which  could 
change  the  prediction  v/ould  not  materialize. 

Aware  of  the  moral  law  of  the  world,  of  conditions 
as  they  were  and  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  prophet  was  fre- 
quently in  conflict  with  the  priests  and  rulers  of  his  cul- 
ture. Whenever  ethical  standards  were  violated  by  priest 
or  ruler,  regardless  of  the  substitution  of  sacrifice  or 
royal  authority,  they  were  soon  exposed  to  the  denunciation 
of  the  prophet. 

Prophecy  reached  its  acme  in  the  Hebrew  prophet.  He 
was  unique,  not  always  in  method,  but  in  message.  Identi- 
fying himself  with  Yahweh’s  cause,  though  it  meant  social 
ostracism,  he  tested  each  experience  with  what  he  knew  as 
Yahweh’s  nature  and  will.  He  was  emotionally  sensitive  to 
human  need,  a passionate  champion  for  human  justice,  an  un- 
flinching spokesman  for  his  CJod. 

From  the  prophets  of  old  to  the  psychics  of  the 
present  day  there  have  been  claims  for  extrasensory  perception. 
The  prophets  manifested  it  in  their  mediation,  the  poets  have 
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described  it  as  their  inspiration,  others,  in  their  intimate 
human  relationships.  Diminishing  prejudice  in  scientific 
circles  against  the  possibility  of  nonrational,  nonphysical 
occurrences  has  stimulated  the  progress  of  psychical  re- 
search. Important  data  from  the  investigations  of  The 
British  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  The  American  Society 
for  Psychical  Research,  The  Parapsychology  Laboratory  at 
Duke  University,  and  others,  have  established  a science. 

As  telepathy,  clairvoyance,  postcognition  and  precognition 
were  being  tested  in  the  laboratory,  the  paranormal  element 
in  the  prophetic  function  was  being  indirectly  analyzed. 

What  was  once  regarded  as  a supernatural  mystery  is  now  be- 
lieved to  be  a natural  though  nonphysical  ability  of  the  human 
mind.  Though  extrasensory  perception  can  be  brought  under 
only  slight  conscious  control,  experimentation  has  shown  that 
it  responds  to  favorable  conditions,  which  may  be  formulated 
as  laws. 

Spontaneous  psychical  occurrences  as  premonitions, 
telepathic  transferences,  predictive  dreams,  clairvoyant  im- 
pressions, are  claimed  by  many  in  every  age.  The  laboratory 
has  sought  to  reproduce  the  conditions  in  order  to  test  the 
possibility  of  extrasensory  perception,  and  the  subsequent 
data  have  been  predominately  positive.  The  personalities, 
environmental  conditions  and  mental  preparation  conducive  to 
positive  results  in  the  laboratory  are  those  which  encourage 
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spontaneous  psychical  occurrences.  They  are  also  the  condi- 
tions and  qualifications  which  facilitate  the  paranormal  in 
the  prophetic  function.  The  introspective  descriptions  of 
the  subject,  the  experience  itself  and  the  after  effect  of 
the  subject  in  the  laboratory,  among  the  spontaneous  psychics 
and  professional  mediums  in  our  society,  and  of  the  prophets, 
show  marked  similarities.  Of  particular  importance  is  the 
illumination  that  the  laboratory  experiments  with  precogni- 
tion have  given  to  the  unconditional  predictions  of  the  future 
made  by  the  prophets.  The  correlations  in  attitude,  per- 
sonality, working  conditions,  description  of  experience  and 
after  effects  of  the  prophet,  the  spontaneous  psychic  and 
professional  medium,  and  the  laboratory  subject  in  extrasensory 
perception,  are  so  convincing  that  they  make  extrasensory 
perception  the  most  reasonable  explanation  of  the  description 
of  paranormal  elements  in  the  prophetic  function. 

The  phenomenon  of  extrasensory  perception  as  well  as 
the  more  complicated  visionary  experiences  of  the  prophets 
and  inspirational  invasions  of  the  poets,  scientists,  artists 
and  philosophers,  are  not  primarily  the  functions  of  the  sub- 
conscious mind.  They  are  opposite  in  character  from  the 
activities  of  the  subconscious,  being  sharply  focused,  dis- 
sociated with  the  past  and  of  a nonphysical,  supra-individual 
nature.  They  are  of  a superconscious  nature.  It  is  only 
reasonable  from  the  standpoint  of  modern  psychology  to  assume 
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a superconscious  dimension  of  the  mind  to  account  for  these 
phenomena  of  a superconscious  nature,  even  as  we  assume  a 
subconscious  dimension  to  account  for  those  of  a subconscious 
nature.  The  superconscious  experience  is  above  the  critical 
judgment  of  the  conscious  mind,  occurring  when  sense  per- 
ceptions of  the  material  world,  active  alertness  of  the 
conscious  mind  and  memory  associations  of  the  past  have  faded 
from  the  focus  and  attention  of  mental  activity.  The  prophet 
as  well  as  the  mystic  reached  their  experiences  of  God  through 
practices,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  which  cultivated  super- 
conscious realization.  These  practices  often  consist  of 
meditation  upon  symbols  or  thoughts  of  religious  significance. 

Superconscious  realization  may  have  an  integrating 
effect  on  the  personality  and  may  leave  the  mind  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  higher  values  of  human  life.  Its 
highest  form  is  an  experiencing  of  the  cosmic  consciousness 
with  which  the  individual  consciousness  unites.  Developing 
the  prophetic  spirit  consists  in  cultivating  the  mental  and 
spiritual  discipline  which  encourages  superconscious  realiza- 
tion. 
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